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ARTICLE I. 


CHRISTIAN CERTITUDE. 
By ProF. SAMUEL SPRECHER, D. D., LL. D., Springfield, Ohio. 


You might as well ask the Christian to doubt the reality of 
the natural environment by which he has natural life, as to re- 
quire him to doubt the reality of the spiritual environment 
through which he has his spiritual life. He recognizes a real- 
ism in Christianity, a living Saviour, present with his Church 
and dealing personally with men in the work of their salvation. 
He experiences the power of the resurrection of Christ, and 
regards him as coming into actual contact with us in the exer- 
cise and manifestation of his saving power. The certitude in 
his faith rests not upon a mere ideal conception, nor is it the 
result of mere inference and reflection, but it is the spiritual 
perception of a reality, the objective validity of which is as 
certain to his consciousness as is that of the material objects 
which he perceives. It is not an abstract conception merely 
but an actual intuition of reality made possible by an actual 
divine impression. Certitude in religion, as in nature, begins 
not in science, but in experience. There is real knowledge in 
the one case as in the other, but in neither case is it scientific 
knowledge which is first. Certitude comes in the order, not of 


science but of experience—of an experience the validity of 
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which does not depend upon the results of an unbelieving criti- 
cism or a skeptical science. This certitude is inseparable from 
experimental faith—from the faith wrought in the obedient sub- 
ject of Christendom by the objective power of Christianity as a 
living reality in actual contact with men. Christ has thus pro- 
duced a living faith in the minds of men—a testifying church in 
the world. Through his word and sacraments he comes into 
actual contact with the souls that cease to resist his grace, pro- 
ducing in them the assurance of his power to save them. 

In the profoundest repose of soul and the firmest certitude 
of faith, he enters upon the discussion of the ideas resulting 
from this belief. The intellectual element involved in it is in- 
separable from “these strokes of reality’’ made upon us by the 
power of Christianity. As the outer world “impinges itself upon 
us,” and thus gives experience of reality and assurance of faith; 
so in Christendom divine and spiritual things impress them- 
selves upon the souls of men. And in the latter as in the 
former the intuition of reality may be ascertained to be per- 
fectly consistent with the highest rational activity, and to be 
fully corroborated by the best conceptions of the universe 
of being. It may be seen that it is involved in the true 
principles of thought, and that if we reject this idea we must 
abandon all belief in the practicability of attaining the true good 
of our souls, that we cannot think satisfactorily without it, that 
science confirms the declaration of religion that, if we know 
divine realities at all, they must first have come in contact with 
us; that it is “through God that we know God.” True reli- 
gious experience results from real contact with him in his revela- 
tion of himself to man, and true rational thought proceeds from 
mental laws of which he is the author. When we once have 
this idea we can show that the belief of it includes the enjoy- 
ment of the Highest Good, and that the rejection of it leads to 
the abandonment of the most precious hopes—to the subjec- 
tion of the mind to all the gloom and debasement of an athe- 
istic pessimism. 

The Christian idea is not*an inference but an intuition, not 
the result of a mere subjective operation, not merely the effect 
of a reaction in thought upon ourselves, but of a reaction upon 
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an objective reality which acts upon us. It is an insight of the 
reason inseparable from experience under divine revelation, and 
as it is attained through an ethico-religious process involving 
feeling under volition as well as thought, its certainty is not 
produced by any mere intellectual action, and consequently it 
is independent of all mere intellectual criticism of the historical 
proof of Christianity, and of all merely speculative examina- 
tions of the rational foundations of knowledge. It has been 
correctly said, “that the senses must precede the logical dis- 
cursive thinking, not simply as sensation, but as the feeling asso- 
ciated with it, as the actual contact of our existence with things 
—as a direct perception of the object in its deepest point, as an 
intuition of the divine manifesting itself therein. The sensus 
communis is the universal feeling of life. The substance of it is 
derived zx concreto from the two great books of the revelation 
of God which are really written for the sensus communis, that 
is, from nature and the natural life of man, as the scene in 
which the omniscient wisdom operates, and from the Holy 
Scriptures. There is in men an irrepressible feeling of invisible 
powers which animate nature, there is also a secret yea and 
amen in us. Wisdom utters her voice and calls loudly even by 
the institutions of society which God secretly governs, as he 
does the languages of nations. * * In the New Testament living 
operations proceed out of the Spirit. They have a miraculous 
power and an indescribable beauty, not only, when possible, to 
represent life, but to kindle in the hearts of others a similar sus- 
ceptibility.”” Another, truthfully, says: “We are not satisfied 
simply with our own inference that there must be a God; we 
believe not in an inferential Deity, but in the living God. We 
find ourselves personally present in the omnipresence of God. 
We want a philosophy, not of our inferences up towards God, 
but of God's impression of his own being upon our being, and 
his revelation of himself in the life of man.” “Soul-contact 
with God is something more and better than inferential belief in 
a God, and it imparts reality to our human idea of God. Our 
belief in God arising from personal contact with God’s being is 
thus regarded as the reaction of our minds upon the Divine 
Reality which encompasses us, and is always acting in divers 
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ways upon us.” * * “Knowledge must be received and devel- 
oped according to the capacity and mode of existence of the per- 
cipient being, but in all cases, however limited and finite may be 
our percipient capacity for the impression upon us of things, 
knowledge has its source and ground in the real relation of the 
percipient being to the being and system of beings in which it 
exists and by which it isacted upon. This beginning of knowl- 
edge in the felt contact with things is generally admitted by the 
defenders of theism in their view of our knowledge of the ex- 
ternal world. It is the doctrine of real perception.” * * “It is 
the theory of presentative intuition, and hence real knowledge, 
so far as the external world presented to our senses is concerned. 
Theism has to raise and answer the further question: Whether 
there is any corresponding presentation, and any consequent 
reality in our spiritual consciousness?” Whatever may be the 
doubts attending an affirmative answer to this question, so far as 
mere general revelation is concerned, it may be given without 
hesitancy in regard to the special revelation which has been 
given to us in Christianity. The latter is not a mere idea, but a 
living power always present to all within the bounds of Christen- 
dom and unto the end of the world. It is not a revelation 
merely of the laws of moral and spiritual being, but the mani- 
festation of the realities themselves. It is not only more real 
than any manifestation in any general revelation of “the eternal 
power and Godhead,” but more real in its personal application 
and impression than the special revelation in the Old Testament 
dispensation. “The law (the requirement of the divine life in 
the soul) came by Moses, but grace and truth (the realization of 
it) came by Jesus Christ.” He is the real and adequate revela- 
tion of the divine life in humanity—the eternal life manifested 
in the forms of time—the centre of the reality and goodness of 
being—the unity of the eternal idea and the eternal reality re- 
vealed unto men. In him God is manifested in adequate hu- 
man form, eternal truth has a historical movement, and the 
eternal reality has become a living power in the world. “The 
Eternal Word was made flesh and dwelt among men exhibiting 
his glory as the glory of the only begotten of the Father, full 
of grace and truth. He could say with truth: “He that hath 
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seen me hath seen the Father; no man at any time hath seen 
God, but the only begotten Son who is in the bosom of the 
Father, He hath revealed Him.” “The things which eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, God hath revealed unto us by his Spirit.” The Gospel 
came not unto men in word only, but also in power, and in the 
Holy Ghost, and in much assurance.” And this manifestation 
of truth and grace, of the divine reality and love was not tem- 
porary and evanescent. It not only came, but it came to stay. 
It is present in the gift of the Spirit which is to abide with us 
forever. In Christ men have received all good gifts—«all things 
pertaining to life and godliness, and exceeding great and pre- 
cious promises whereby we become partakers of the divine na- 
ture.” He died, but he rose again. He went away but he 
came again unto us. He not only dwelt in humanity and with 
men at a past time, but “He abideth forever,” a present, living 
Saviour in actual contact with men through his word and 
Spirit, and showing his power to save “to the uttermost all who 
come unto God through him.” He has established a witness- 
ing Church, and produced Inspired Scriptures, and as Luther 
has truthfully said, “Wherever his Gospel is, there will always 
be believers.” He always has had, has now, and ever will have 
a believing people—a people professing his name, experiencing 
the reality of his present power to save, and proclaiming it to 
others by preaching his word and administering his sacra- 
ments. He is actually present, and really dealing with men 
through these instrumentalities, and by the influence of his 
Holy Spirit, he is calling them to Himself and saving them 
from sin and death. When men do not resist the impressions 
which he really makes upon them and yield themselves to his 
control and government, they have satisfactory experience of 
the reality of his presence and of his saving power. He is 
operating personally upon men and fully .proving to the con- 
science that “if any man will do the will of the Father, he 
shall know of this doctrine whether it be of God.” 

As Christianity is a spiritual rea/ity, as it is not merely a fact 
in the past but a present, living power, it does not, for the evi- 
dence of its certainty, depend upon the course of the examina- 
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tion of its historical proof or upon the results of the science of 
biblical criticism. And as it involves movements of the feel- 
ings and of the will as well as of the intellect—mental opera- 
tions which are independent of all scientific apprehensions—it 
is beyond the reach of mere speculative determination. It is 
not dependent for the evidence of its certainty upon mere intel- 
lectual apprehensions; it has a source of certain knowledge in- 
dependently of all scientific deductions—a basis of truth back 
of all mere intellectual demonstrations. The Christian’s faith is 
not, in the first instance, the result of his reasoning upon obser- 
vations which he has made, but of the reaction of his soul upon 
an objective reality operating upon him. The Christian idea 
is not first the effect of the mind operating upon itself, but of 
an intuition inseparable from the experience of impressions 
made upon him by divine realities. Christianity is neither mere 
history nor mere idea; it is both historical and ideal. It is both 
an objective historical fact and a subjective process. In it the 
divine idea, in living but adequate form, comes in contact with 
us producing a subjective experience of its objective validity, 
and consequently, a living faith—a faith resting not merely on 
examination of testimony or on scientific reasoning, but upon 
conscious knowledge of its object—upon an intuition involved 
necessarily in this experience. Thus Luther could say that he 
was as sure of the reality of Christ as he was of his own exist- 
ence, and Calvin that he was as certain of the truth of Christi- 
anity as he was of the existence of the sun. And this Christian 
certitude they regarded as produced in the same way as that of 
self or that of the sun, that is, through actual impression. To 
this witness of the Spirit all the Reformers confidently appealed. 
It is a certitude which exists independently of all possible re- 
sults of historical criticism on the one hand, and of all possible 
conclusions of speculative thought on the other.- It is the dec- 
laration of a deep thinker that “the Christian man will say: 
‘I know him whom I have believed,’ not the idea of him, or a 
proposition about him, but HIM.” The Christian rests in calm 
repose, assured that his faith will, at last, be sustained by the 
best results of historical criticism and the most complete deter- 
minations of scientific research. Men do not first come to 
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Christ, but he first comes to them; they do not first find him, 
but he first finds them. He comes into actual contact with 
them. He first acts upon them through his word and Spirit, 
and then they react upon his impressions; and thus they come 
to him and find him—become conscious of his gracious pres- 
ence. Hence he can say: “I am known of mine,” and his 
followers can respond: “I know whom I have believed.” Just 
as he is forced by the law of causality to assume the actual ex- 
istence of the objects of sense though it is possible that his 
“ideas only correspond with and are not an absolutely equivalent 
image of their objects,” so here he is obliged to assume the re- 
ality of the spiritual object though his idea may not be an abso- 
lutely equivalent image of it. He cannot prove to others the 
reality of this object of his spiritual perception any more than 
he can his intuitive cognition of the valid being apprehended 
through the senses. If in the latter case he can appeal to the com- 
mon sense of men, he can, in the former, refer to the conscious- 
ness of the most earnest men and of the best portion of society 
with the assurance that a favorable response can be hindered 
only by the neglect or resistance of the impression which he 
consciously recognizes. And the fact that all are not so con- 
scious of the reality of a supernatural environment in Christen- 
dom as they are of the natural surroundings of a physical world, 
may be accounted for by the consideration that men are ac- 
knowledged to be sinful, and consequently alienated from spiritual 
realities, and thus will naturally fail to react upon spiritual in- 
fluence more frequently and generally than they do upon im- 
pressions of natural objects. Hence the Sacred Scriptures add 
to the declaration that “the fool hath said in his heart there is 
no God,” the representation that “men are corrupt, that they 
have done abominable works, there is none that doeth good.” 
They refer to “the glory of God” declared by “the heavens’”’ 
and to the “eternal power and Godhead” manifested even in 
nature, as obscured only by moral stupidity; the depraved dis- 
position of men, and not the absence of evidence, leading them 
to neglect the impressions of God’s manifestations of himself; 
“so that they are without excuse.’’ This source of skepticism 
is manifest in a letter of the great philosopher and poet, Goethe, 
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which has just been given to the public though he wrote it at 
the age of twenty-nine in answer to a communication informing 
him of the happy and hopeful death of a young friend. Fully 
sensible of the sincerity in this case of the profession of com- 
munion with God and the hope of eternal life, he says: “Al- 
though I do indeed personally incline more or less to the doc- 
trine of Lucretius, and enclose all my pretensions within the 
circle of life, yet I am always very much rejoiced and refreshed, 
when I see that the all-material nature allows for more tender 
souls also more tender tones and chords, to sound quietly in the 
modulations of their harmonies, and affords to finite man in 
such divers ways a sympathy of the eternal and the infinite.” 
Herein lies the secret of the personal insensibility to religion of 
even a Goethe and other great intellects. They are Epicureans, 
or at least in some form seek their good only in earthly things. 
Nature is to them the universal mother, the only source of good, 
they “enclose’’ their “pretensions within the circle of this life,” 
and thus “the eyes of their understanding” are so “blinded” 
that they see not the glory of God either as “declared by the 
heavens” or as manifested in the face of Jesus Christ.” They 
recognize only a difference in degrees of susceptibility for “the 
tones and chords” of nature between the cases of indifference to 
supernatural things, and the instances in which there is realized 
“in divers ways a sympathy of the eternal and the infinite.” 
They regard our belief in the supernatural as the result of 
“tones and chords” merely of universal nature striking upon 
“finite man” instead of a “belief arising from pefsonal contact 
with God's being,” and thus to be regarded as the reaction of 
our minds upon the Divine Reality which encompasses us 
through the revelation of God in Christ Jesus. Every man 
fails to react properly upon all the impressions even of the sense. 
Thus we may be so absorbed in thought, or so insensible through 
enjoyment that we may be perfectly unconscious of the sounds 
of a clock distinctly striking the number of every hour of the 
day in our presence. So men in different callings are very dif- 
ferently affected by the objects and occurrences in the same 
environment, and men may by habit become entirely callous to 
whole classes of impressions to which others are perfectly sen- 
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sible. Attention to religious influences, as in all other cases of 
conscious experience, is indeed a condition necessary to a proper 
reaction of the soul upon them. But whenever proper atten- 
tion is given to these operations they do produce a faith which 
has in it an element of real knowledge—an assurance of salva- 
tion which cannot be disturbed by questions of biblical criti- 
cism, difficulties of speculative philosophy, or negations of 
natural science. It is a certitude like the certainty which char- 
acterizes consciousness in all our real knowledge. It is the evi- 
dence not only of newness of heart, of holiness of life, of peace 
of conscience, but the actual illumination of the mind through 
divine light—the witness of the Holy Spirit to our spirit. 

In created, finite life, fact must precede thought; reality 
must be before idea. There must be an impression made upon 
us and a reaction of our mind upon that impression, before we 
can have a positive idea of any reality. And this is the only 
way in which certainty of faith and assurance of salvation are 
attainable. As Christianity is not only past history, but present 
living agency, it produces not merely a belief and an idea con- 
cerning a past event, but a certain belief and idea of a present 
salvation; as it is a real fact the Christian's idea is not his own 
thought, attained first by a mere subjective speculative process 
of reasoning, but it is the result of a mental reaction upon an 
actual objective impression made upon us; and as the influence 
of Christianity is a supernatural power and produces a super- 
natural salvation, as it is the manifestation of the infinite per- 
sonal excellence, the revelation of the absolute personal good, 
its appropriation involves both intellect and will in an ethico- 
religious process, a reciprocal action of the personal, intelligent 
Divine Will, and the personal intelligent human will—a real 
divine act and a real human reaction. 

If men in Christendom, under the educating and training in- 
fluence of the Church professing faith in Christ, are led by the 
impressions made through the divine word and Spirit to a di- 
vine faith in Christianity, and not merely to a human and his- 
torical belief, they have a faith, which however much it may, 
at times, be puzzled and grieved, will yet never be diminished 
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in its feeling of certitude by even the severest criticism of the 
historical documents of Christianty or the most searching ex- 
amination of the foundations of the Christian Church. But if 
they have been led by this Christian authority and culture to a 
mere intellectual conception of the Saviour and to a mere his- 
torical belief in the facts of Christianity, and not to personal 
reaction upon the actual impressions of the necessity and suita- 
bleness of this Saviour to their wants, and to yield themselves to 
the saving power which He is exercising through his word and 
spirit; if they have not acceded to the claims of this divine rev- 
elation upon the conscience and heart, nor accepted the “re- 
pentance and forgiveness of sin’’—the offers of renewal and 
peace which it makes, their mere intellectual apprehension of 
Christianity, their mere historical faith (being a dead faith) will 
sooner or later be staggered by historical doubts and philosoph- 
ical skepticism. 

Mere historical faith can never be carried beyond the bounds 
of probabie evidence, even though it attain the highest proba- 
bility. It can never reach true Christian certitude—the Chris- 
tian’s absolute confidence in Christ, and his absolute assurance of 
salvation in him. The great facts of biblical history will no 
doubt come safely out of every trial to which an unbelieving 
criticism may hold them, and pass unscathed through every or- 
deal to which the enemies of Christ may subject them in the 
future as they have in the past. But still historical faith can 
only have probable certainty, even though it have the highest 
probable evidence which history can give. The attempt to rest 
satisfied with it alone will always be liable to doubts inconsist- 
ent with full assurance of faith. The certitude of the Chris- 
tian’s faith does involve a historical element, but when the at- 
tempt is made—irrespective of the living self authenticating 
power of Christianity, irrespective of the peculiar nature of its 
contents and practical relations to the consciences and hearts of 
men—to enter upon the discussion of its history the result of 
scientific investigation may be doubt and skepticism. No mere 
historical testimony can produce that feeling of perfect certainty 
of truth which Christianity always requires—that inner assur- 
ance of faith which it always can bestow. This certainty of . 
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faith comes only in connection with that ethico-religious process 
through which, under conditions and wants of mankind, the 
contents of Holy Writ find access and acceptance in the human 
soul. When men neglect this basis of the claims of faith, and 
attempt to make the divine authority of the sacred Scriptures 
purely a historical question—a question to be determined merely 
by intellectual research and historical criticism, independently 
of the self-evidencing power of the truths revealed in them, they 
may originate doubt as well as confirmation of their faith; at 
least, they will fail to attain true certitude. The historical, 
though an essential element of Christianity, is still not the whole 
Christian faith. It does not fully embrace the great object of 
Christianity, and has not in itself complete certitude ; for the sub- 
ject of such mere historical faith would be dependent upon, or 
would be obliged to wait for, certainty until the words of criti- 
cism were completely done. But Christian certitude is indepen- 
dent of this. 

The same results follow from the effort to attain certitude of 
faith through a mere speculative process to apprehend and 
prove the truth of Christianity by mere speculative reasoning in 
the discursive understanding. Such efforts fail to apprehend 
the true Christian idea and to produce religious certainty. 
Christianity has indeed an ideal element, but it has also a histor- 
ical element, and consequently, it must not be treated as merely 
ideal, any more than as merely historical. As it is not merely 
past history but present, living reality, so it is not merely an ab- 
stract idea, but real fact, an actual power. Its reality must be 
experienced in order to be clearly apprehended and fully ex- 
pounded. Faith which is certain includes movements of feeling 
and acts of will as well as cognitions of intellect, impressions of 
feeling and acts of volition as well as movements of thought. 
As it involves the sense of duty, of moral obligation, of “the 
categorical imperative,” not merely as a postulate of “the prac- 
tical reason,’’ as Kant would regard it, not a mere “moral order 
of the world or of the objectification of the regulative order of 
our own thoughts,” as Fichte would make it, but the actual cog- 
nition of a personal moral governor, that union of idea and re- 
ality which gives real certainty to faith is to be apprehended 
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only in personal experience of the Gospel as “the power of God 
unto salvation.” The certitude of faith is the result not of our 
own self-originated idea, but of an intuition connected insepara- 
bly with actual impressions made upon us by Christianity. 
Faith is a duty as well as a privilege; it has a moral as well as 
an intellectual aspect; it is a choice of the will, a feeling of the 
heart, a satisfaction of religious want, as well as an intelligent 
thought. As in other cases, so in this, a real object through ac- 
tual contact with the mind produces the consciousness of its re- 
ality. God is envisaged in the consciousness through the reac- 
tion of conscience upon his claims. And as certainly as in the 
common consciousness through the external sense there is a re- 
ality corresponding to the inner state; as certainly as in the 
self-consciousness there is a real self which really manifests it- 
self to the consciousness, so certainly is there in the contact of 
the great content of the Gospel with men, a real being asserting 
an indisputable claim, an imperative authority through the con- 
science. And faith in him, unless he be resisted, becomes, 
through an ethico-religious process necessarily involved. It be- 
comes the highest duty as well as the greatest blessing. When 
Christianity proclaims the guilt and necessity of man and the 
divine retribution and grace of God in Christ, it establishes, 
through the reaction of conscience, the premonitions and long- 
ings of the soul, a claim to faith in its reality as certainly as do 
external objects through the corporeal senses. When this is not 
realized there must have been an inexcusable want of attention 
and a consequent indifference of the intellect, a perversion of 
the will, a hardening of the heart resulting in obtuseness to all 
just claims of moral reality. Whenever these facts are ignored, 
all mere philosophical discussion must consistently end and 
actually always has ended—when carried to its complete logical 
results—in some form of absolute idealism or absolute material- 
ism which is atheistic. To the scientist who expects faith to 
be not only agreeable to the rational idea but to be produced by 
it, to the man who demands not only that faith shall be consist- 
ent with science but based upon it, and comprehended by it, 
such a fact as Christianity claims to be, will necessarily appear 
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to be inconceivable and impossible, and he must consequently 
reject it as absurd. 

But divine revelation is self-evidencing. Saving truth is not 
discoverable, nor is it demonstrable by any process in mere ab- 
stract conceptions or speculative reasonings. It is self-authen- 
ticating. It makes men conscious of its reality by actual con- 
tact of the object with the subject. The certainty of the Chris- 
tian’s faith is not the result of an ideal, rational process merely, 
but of a real divine impression. It is not, in the first instance, 
an inference from a past history, nor a deduction from his own 
observations of things; nor is it the necessary postulate of his 
practical reason merely, but in addition to, and in connection 
with all these, is the intuition, the perception of the reality of 
the object of saving faith, made possible by divine revelation, 
and connected inseparably with the saving truth of the gospel, 
so that in his experience there is, for the Christian, practicable 
the consciousness of the union of the Saviour with him and of 
the bestowment upon him of eternal life. 

Thus he finds himself in the midst of a physical universe of 
objects and their relations. He does not find it by any search- 
ing of his mind; it presents itself to his consciousness by act- 
ing upon him. It is not the mere reflection of his thought, not 
any deduction from an a frior? conception, not an inference from 
any discursive reasoning. He immediately beholds it—intu- 
itively perceives its objects. They have so acted upon his being 
that he has become conscious of their reality. They are a real 
environment and not the mere objectification of his thought, 
not simply objects of his affirmation. They exist not merely 
as he affirms their existence, but he affirms their reality because 
they really exist and reveal that existence to him. He may 
notice the correspondence of their relations to the laws of 
thought, but independently of all speculations or proofs favor- 
able or unfavorable to the belief of their reality outside of the 
regulatives of the thinking mind, his consciousness is that things 
and their relations exist for him not because he affirms their re- 
ality, but that he affirms their existence because they actually 
do exist, and that he would not have this consciousness of their 
reality if they did not actually exist. And he knows that this 
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certainty of his has not been produced by arguments and that 
it cannot be destroyed by any reasoning against it. It results 
from actual contact of objects and their relations with us. The 
certainty of this faith is not shaken by any doubts of an objec- 
tive agnosticism or by any difficulties of a subjective idealism, 
because it is the result of an actual perception. 

So he finds himself in the midst of moral realities and their 
relations, in the midst of a moral universe and under moral law 
which he did not originate and which are not the result of his 
thought. He did not first find it by any searching for it; it 
manifests itself and throws its imperative claim over him; im- 
poses its authority upon him, and makes him feel himself the 
subject of absolute moral obligation, possessed of an existence 
exalted because of moral capacity above all mere animal life, 
and capable of a blessedness different in kind and infinitely more 
excellent than any enjoyment of a mere world of sense. He is 
conscious of a moral worth and a spiritual destiny; and this 
necessary belief in the reality of the spiritual world is not a 
purely subjective thought without any positive cognition of 
real objective reality. It is not an abstract idea, but a spiritual 
perception. Though the problem involved in the conception of 
the possibility of the existence of free, moral responsible being 
may never be speculatively solved, the common consciousness is 
that it is real. It is not the mere subjective moral order of our 
being, but a real objective existence. God is not a mere pos- 
tulate of the practical reason, his existence is not merely the 
affirmation of the human mind in view of its practical interests, 
as required by the possibility of unity of thought and connected 
moral action, but the belief in his existence results from his 
actual contact with us. His existence is an affirmation resulting 
not merely from a necessity of our thought, but we affirm his 
existence, because he really exists and manifests himself to the 
spiritual perception of man. The cognition of self involves the 
cognition of God. In the feeling of its absolute dependence 
he is recognized as the cause of its being, and in the sense of 
its spiritual freedom and its moral obligation and its high des- 
tination, he is felt to be the final cause, the sovereign good, the 
infinite end of its existence. This spiritual perception is insep- 
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arable from spiritual experience. In both the self-consciousness 
and the God-consciousness, there is a spiritual contact of subject 
and object, and consequently spiritual experience and together 
with this, a spiritual intuition of the reality of the object in its 
spiritual attributes and qualities. In self-knowledge the spirit 
has acted upon itself; in the cognition of God, he has acted 
upon the spirit. As the material world mirrors itself in the con- 
sciousness through the outer sense—through sensuous organs ; as 
the self envisages itself in the consciousness through the moral 
nature—the inner-spiritual sense; so God mirrors himself in the 
consciousness through the religious nature—the religious sus- 
ceptibility—the conscience—the capacity for the good. If man 
were not a fallen being, if men were not alienated from the life 
of God through sin, this spiritual perception would be universal. 
Now he produces it by the manifestations of his power and 
wisdom, his justice and grace in providence, but especially by 
personal union with humanity in the incarnation of the Son of 
God and by the word and spirit of the incarnate word. 

The Gospel reveals a Saviour who is the author of eternal 
salvation, a living present Saviour who is a life-giver bringing life 
and immortality to light and enabling his followers to lay hold 
on eternal life. And just as the knowledge of sin against God 
and the necessity of a spiritual renewal and the absolute obli- 
gation to live for infinite moral perfection can be darkened ; so 
the cognition of the good which is beyond the power of time, 
of the everlasting portion of the soul, can be obscured only by 
neglect and perverseness. This conscious union with him who 
is the eternal life is practicable and attainable for every sincere 
and earnest subject of Christendom. Likeness to God and im- 
mortality, can be known by experience to be the proper end of 
our being. Our existence will be felt to have a goal which 
transcends the sphere of the physical universe. The subject of 
moral law will recognize his life as reaching beyond all laws and 
forces of mere physical nature. His existence has an absolute 
worth and its end is infinite moral worthiness. In mere animal 
life the individual may perish while the species survives, but in 
human life the individual lives though the race should perish. 
The individual has his own peculiar ideal, and his own personal 
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goal. His end is not the development merely of the highest 
temporal life, but the highest attainment of his being in an 
eternal life. Union with God and with the individuals of whom 
his kingdom consists, is the end, and to the requirement of 
Jesus that we shall “seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness” is inseparably attached the assurance that all 
other “things shall be added’’—all other ends be attained. And 
there is a response in the moral nature which only a sinful per- 
versity can suppress, and which, when obeyed, is attended by a 
certainty of truth which is independent of all scientific proofs 
and indestructible by any adverse speculations. 

There can be no substitute for this which will long be satis- 
factory to the earnest mind. No sensuous pleasure, no intel- 
lectual attainments, no moral culture, can satisfy the entire na- 
ture of man, meet the premonitions of conscience, the longings 
of the soul, the yearnings of the heart. There is in man a 
thirst which can be slaked by no mere abstract principles of a 
moral life any more than by the sensuous enjoyment of an 
animal existence. “He that drinketh of this water shall thirst 
again.’’ After all that these sources of satisfaction can afford 
there is still a thirst for the good, the only true portion—for 
God, for the living God. Only he that drinketh of the water 
which Christ gives, “shall never thirst,” and he will be satisfied 
for “it shall be in him a well of water springing up unto eternal 
life.’ No mere natural object whether material or ideal can 
ever assert such a claim or give such a satisfaction, none can 
ever establish such authority or produce such certitude. 

The sincere and earnest man, under the influence and effects 
which the Gospel has exerted upon men and produced in the 
human consciousness, will feel that he cannot with any true 
inner satisfaction dispense with Christianity, but that it is 
necessarily involved in the attainment of the great end of his 
being. He cannot satisfy himself with any substitute for the 
moral excellence and the spiritual blessedness which it offers 
and bestows. No achievement in intellectual culture, no ad- 
vancement in general civilization, no attainments in fine art, no 
progress in science, no increase in wealth or power, or honor, 
or pleasure, can satisfy the claims of his ethical nature. No 
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improvement of his own life, no amelioration of the condition 
of society, can fulfill the behests of conscience or appease the 
cravings of the heart. Nothing but Christianity can sustain any 
enduring optimistic views of existence, any well-grounded hope 
of the attainment of the ends which men pursue or any true 
satisfaction in the things which they possess. This was realized 
in the ancient heathen world in which, as Ulhorn beautifully 
says: “The view of life as a whole became more and more 
pessimistic. Such tones were not unfamiliar to Greece even in 
its palmiest days. From Homer on, a low, yet distinct lamen- 
tation sounds through all its splendor, testifying to a misgiving 
that something was wanting, that the solution of the riddle of 
the world believed to have been found, could not be the right 
one. How Homer sighs over the frailty of men. They fade 
like leaves, no being is more miserable. Like shadows, says 
Pindar, like a dream says A¢schylus, they pass away. Ever re- 
curs the thought: it were best never to have been born; the 
next best to die early, and with profound sadness, Sophocles 
gives expression to this sentiment in the CEdipus et Colonus: 


‘Happiest beyond compare 
Never to taste of life ; 

Happiest in order next, 

Being born, with quickest speed 
Thither again to turn 

From whence we came.’ 


“These tones became unmistakably stronger, and the lamenta- 
tion louder and louder, the resignation greater. * * “Happiness 
was no longer the goal of Philosophy. Men despaired of at- 
taining it. ‘The aim of all Philosophy,’ says Seneca,’ is to de- 
spise life.’ Here, too, Heathenism ended in barrenness and 
sheer despair, and at last the only comfort was that men are free 
to leave this miserable world by suicide.” What was thus real- 
ized in the absence of Christianity is sooner or later experi- 
enced when men attempt to dispense with it or to find a substi- 
tute for it. Thus the noblest man among the modern skeptics, 
James Stuart Mill, fully confesses his utter dissatisfaction in life. 
It is said that the great natural scientist, Du Bois Raymond, at 
the close of his view of the evolution and destiny of the world 


comes to so sad, so hopeless a conclusion, that he supposes we 
Vor. XV. No. 2. 24 
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will ask what we shall do in the sense of this despondency, and 
he can only answer by telling us to bid farewell to all hope of 
satisfaction and make ourselves as insensible as possible to all 
craving for happiness by the most incessant labor, by the most 
ceaseless activity; he can only cry, “work, work, WORK.” 
M. Renan, the most distinguished author in modern literary 
skepticism, is said in his youth to have enjoyed the blessedness 
in some degree of religious faith. What an impressive view 
does he give us of the sadness involved in the loss of this good 
when he says: “We are living on the perfume of an empty 
vase. Our children will have to live in the shadow of a shadow. 
Their children, | fear will have to subsist on something less.”’ 
How deep must have been the gloom into which the brilliant 
Professor Clifford was brought by his professed atheism when 
he exclaimed: ‘We have seen the spring sun shine out of an 
empty heaven to light up a soulless earth; we have felt with 
utter loneliness that the great companion is dead.” Skepticism 
must, in the end, lead to prevailing sadness and despair, as is 
being daily more and more manifested in the restless and des- 
pondent state of society—in the restlessness of the wealthy and 
the despondency of the poor in this age and country. Not- 
withstanding the progress of men in science and civilization the 
most hopeless views of life and being prevail, and all the great- 
est thinkers among the skeptics of the day are tending toward a 
dark and hopeless pessimism. And as no philosophy, science 
or art in civilized Christendom can be a satisfactory substitute 
for Christianity, so no form of religion outside of its bounds can 
make any such claim; for no heathen religion has ever afforded 
to its devotees the inner satisfaction and the deep repose, the 
present peace and the joyful hope which Christianity has en- 
abled multitudes in every age and under all circumstances to 
enjoy. 

Nor can the man who acts sincerely in his contact with the 
gospel say that Christian certitude is impracticable, that the 
subject of religious certainty transcends all human capacity, 
that God is unknowable, that no religious knowledge is attain- 
able, and that intellectual difficulties necessarily produce such 
doubts as must destroy all grounds of certainty ; for whatever 
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may be the difficulties of philosophical thought, the practical 
reason—the conscience—does recognize the supernatural. God 
has not left us to depend alone upon speculative apprehensions ; 
he has revealed himself, has come into contact with man in 
Christ. “The categorical imperative” in us involves a know]l- 
edge of God. It is not a mere postulate, but a positive cog- 
nition. To the man who makes earnest work of the realities of 
life as it is affected by the influence of the Christian revelation, 
religion is not impossible, true certitude is not unattainable, real 
satisfaction not impracticable. None but a pure naturalist or 
down-right atheist, none but the man who ignores conscience, 
can say that religious realities are too high for us. The man 
who feels that he cannot follow skepticism to this—its legiti- 
mately logical—result, must conclude that in a system of things 
which has its source in a supernatural and conscious Author, 
that in a world of intelligence and design, every want implies a 
provision for its supply—as eyes imply a provision for light, 
lungs for air, stomachs for food; so the religious want implies a 
provision for its satisfaction. Now Christianity offers this pro- 
vision, and proposes to bring men into possession of it by actual 
contact through means suitable to their nature and capacity. 
And such is the suitableness of this provision and such the 
adaptedness of these means that, in a question of such a prac- 
tical character, the ethical element in our nature will, if duly 
heeded, prevent all mere philosophical doubts from hindering 
the certitude of faith. 

Christianity comes to us with credible historical records. 
And even in this age of historical skepticism some of the most 
important of these books—notwithstanding the fierce fires of 
criticism to which they have all been subjected—have remained 
unscathed. These are sufficient to give us an authentic account 
of the great facts and the fundamental doctrines of the Saviour’s 
life and teaching. They are sufficient to sustain unshaken a 
justifiable historical faith, a rational belief in the reality of these 
great facts; to show that the Church did not produce the Christ, 
but that Jesus of Nazareth who is the Christ produced the 
Church ; that the idea of the Christ was not the result of the 
imagination of the early Church, but that the Church could only 
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have that idea because the life of Jesus was the reality which 
we have recorded in the New Testament, and that the Christian 
faith, the Christian idea, must have been the result of the 
actual facts and teachings of Jesus. A sufficient number of 
these books is acknowledged to be authentic by the greatest 
critics, even of the skeptical school, to make the Christian’s 
certitude impregnable, to sustain, even in the midst of all the 
historical doubts which may be raised, the confident expecta- 
tion that a true science of historical criticism will, in the great 
central fact of the person of Christ, see a light which shall ex- 
plain, in due time all the difficulties in the other books of the 
Sacred History. The books acknowledged to be genuine con- 
tain a sufficient account of the great scheme of Christianity, and 
enables the believer, in the firm composure of his Christian 
peace, the abiding certitude of his faith, to await the day of the 
expulsion of all skeptical criticism and the dissipation of all 
false presuppositions against the credibility of the sacred history. 

But Christian certitude is not destitute of all rational satisfac- 
tion. All skepticism, historical as well as philosophical, has 
arisen from false speculative deductions from the results of 
science. It is not from lack of historical evidence in the Sacred 
Scriptures, but from atheistic and pantheistic world-views, that 
modern skepticism has originated; and these naturalistic ideas 
of being and existence are so repugnant to the dictates of con- 
sciousness that the man who recognizes the reality of con- 
science, knows that they must be erroneous ; and though he may 
not be able to expose their fallacy, he feels assured that in due 
time, the idea of God and the world revealed in the Bible, will 
be found to be in agreement with the best conclusions of science 
and philosophy. For though it does not claim to be demon- 
strable, it is still so consistent with reason, that the most com- 
plete apprehensions of it, will harmonize with the final results 
of all that is really attainable in science and philosophy. Though 
it does not pretend to fathom the mystery of being, it does 
give a solution so superior to that of all skeptical philosophy, 
that it will, under the imperishable influence of the practical 
principles of human nature, eventually displace and supersede 
it. For the former either ignores the problem or proposes a 
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solution which, to the common consciousness, is full of absurdity ; 
while the latter gives an idea of God and the world which is so 
perfectly reasonable, and which so fully satisfies the mind and 
heart, that the man who has once apprehended it, desires noth- 
ing more, and feels that there is no room for any advance of 
thought beyond it, no possibility of any new discovery in re- 
gard to the real character of the relations and destiny of being. 
He intuitively cognizes the truth of this idea, and necessarily 
apprehends it as the highest and the best, and firmly believes 
that it cannot be overthrown or transcended, and that all true 
thoughts will, at last, be found to be only elements or illustra- 
tions of its reality. 

Hence Christianity produces this certitude in the mind of its 
obedient subject in the midst of all historical doubts and of all 
philosophical skepticism. It is self-evidencing; it carries its 
own evidence with it to the mind and heart of the sincere and 
earnest man. As it is not a mere idea but a living reality, not 
merely a fact of the past but a present power, it impresses itself 
upon the conscientious man by its very nature. As it is not 
merely doctrine concerning divine truth, but the actual revela- 
tion of the truth itself; as it is the divine reality personally 
manifested by the living, present Saviour of men, it is not de- 
pendent upon the conclusions of any processes of reasoning in 
a discursive understanding, or upon the ever progressive move- 
ments of science. As it is not a mere inference from a past 
historical fact, but a living, present, abiding power operating on 
human nature, and becoming, wherever and whenever men 
yield to its impressions, a matter of experience in consciousness, 
it produces, in addition to the historical faith, in which there 
may be many doubts, an experimental faith which shuts out all 
further question of reality, and produces inner certitude of truth. 
It has historical faith, but it is not dependent upon the removal 
of all historical doubts, does not need, for the validity of its 
claim, to wait and see what historical criticism may accomplish. 
If Christianity like other religions were separable from the per- 
son of its founder, it might be obliged to rest entirely upon such 
grounds, might have to be proved, beyond all possible doubt, 
from historical evidence, might have to meet all claims of science 
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and philosophy, before it could produce living certainty in the 
soul. But Christ is not the mere founder of a religion. He is 
that religion itself. Christianity is inseparable from his person. 
He is the present, living reality in our religion. It is only be- 
cause he is. It zs not only because he once was, but because he 
is now. It lives only because he dives. It lives not only because 
he once lived, but because he now lives. It will be always only 
because fe will ever be—because “he was, and is, and is to 
come.” Other religions might exist even if their founders were 
unknown, or after they had been forgotten, but Christianity is 
nothing without Christ. And as it is Christ himself in contact 
with men through his word and spirit, and is thus a living re- 
ality actually operating upon them, they may have actual ex- 
perience of his saving power, a real consciousness of his gra- 
cious presence, and consequenty the knowledge which is insep- 
arable from conscious experience, and this is certitude of faith. 

When the writer, bidding farewell to his friends on leaving 
the Seminary for his first charge, that great man, Thaddeus 
Stevens, said to him: “Young man if I were going out to 
preach as you are, I would not try to prove the gospel, I would 
just try to preach it.” The writer thought at the time that pos- 
sibly this might be a sneer. But the experience of nearly half 
a century has taught him, that that astute mind more probably 
meant to express the great truth that the gospel does not need 
to be proved—that it is self-evidencing, proves itself; and that 
he meant just what Luther indicates when he declares that 
“where the gospel is preached there will be believers.’ The 
writer has become so deeply impressed with the truth and im- 
portance of the recognition of this self-authenticating power of 
Christianity that he would say, as the result of nearly fifty years 
of experience, to every young minister, do not be too much 
concerned about the fate of the gospel ; it will take care of itself 
and maintain its existence. Don’t spend your time and strength 
in finding proofs and erecting guarantees for the gospel; but 
preach it, preach it with personal certitude of its saving power 
and with perfect confidence in its efficacy, and you will not fail 
to lead many souls to faith in Christianity—to experience its 
power and to realize the certainty of its truth. 
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ARTICLE II. 


GERMAN HYMNOLOGY BEFORE LUTHER. 
By REv. B. Pick, Ph. D., Allegheny, Pa. 


Poetry and its twin sister, music, are the most sublime and 
spiritual arts, and are much more akin to the genius of Christi- 
anity, and minister far more copiously to the purpose of devo- 
tion and edification than architecture, painting and sculpture. 
They employ word and tone, and can speak thereby more di- 
rectly to the spirit than the plastic arts by stone and color and 
give more adequate expression to the whole wealth of the world 
of thought and feeling. In the Old Testament, as is well known, 
they were essential parts of divine worship; and so they have 
been in all ages and in almost all branches of the Christian 
Church. Of the various species of religious poetry, the hymn 
is the earliest and most important. It has a rich history in 
which the deepest experiences of Christian life are stored. But 
it attained full bloom in the Evangelical Church of the German 
and English tongue, where it, like the Bible, became for the first 
time truly the possession of the people, instead of being re- 
stricted to priest, or choir.* 

The history of German hymnology in its strict sense, com- 
mences with the Reformation period ; for although it is well 
known that the German race was very fond of singing,} yet 
the introduction of Christianity stifled the early literature of 
Germany, and the Latin language came to be that of the Church, 
the court and the law. Glancing at the condition of the Church 
in those days, we find that the priests and monks were not only 
the learned, but also the privileged singers of the Church. Con- 
gregational singing had been almost abandoned, and the hymns 
formed part of the liturgical service performed by the priests 
and canonical singers. The days when St. Augustine in his 
“Confessions,” testified to the effect of the hymns and music 


*Schaff, Church History, §245. 


¢Tacitus, Annals II., 86, Germ. 2. 
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introduced into the Church of Milan by St. Ambrose, his 
spiritual father—“how do I weep in thy hymns and canticles, 
touched to the quick by the voices of thy sweet-attuned Church! 
The voices flowed into my ears and the truth distilled into my 
heart, whence the affections of my devotion overflowed and 
tears ran down, and happy was I therein,” were fast gone by, 
and only here and there the people continued “the practice of 
uttering the response, Kyrie eleison, Christe eletson, at certain 
intervals during the singing of the Latin hymns and psalms, 
which finally degenerated into a confused clamor of voices.” 
To remedy this, soon after Notker (+1022), who originated the 
Latin sequence or prose, a few German rhymes were added to 
the Ayrie eleison from the last syllable of which these earliest 
German hymns were called /eisen or leiche. The real employ- 
ment of these /eisen or /eiche did not begin before the twelfth 
century, since they were not used in mass service, but were con- 
fined to popular festivals, pilgrimages and the like. The most 
ancient /eich is one on St. Peter, dating from the beginning of 
the tenth century, which we give in Miss Winkworth’s imita- 
tion : 
ST. PETER. 

Our dear Lord of grace hath given 

To St. Peter power in heaven, 

That he may uphold alway, 

All who hope in him and say 

Kyrie eleison ! 
Christe eleison ! 


Therefore must he stand before 
The heavenly kingdom’s mighty door; 
There will he an entrance give 
To those who shall be bid to live: 
Kyrie eleison ! 
Christe eleison! 
Let us to God’s servant pray, 
All, with loudest voice to-day, 
That our souls which else were lost, 
May dwell among the heavenly host. 
Kyrie eleison ! 
Christe eleison !* 





*Christian Singers of Germany (London 1869) p. 28. The original is 
found in Koch, Geschichte des deutschen Kirchenliedes \., p. 174- 
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The eleventh century was a time of darkness, of which hardly 
any literary vestiges exist in German. During that time, and 
in the opening of the twelfth century, a transition was made 
from the Old to the Middle High German. In this language 
Frau Ava (+1127)—the first German authoress of whom we 
have any knowledge—wrote a “Life of Jesus.” But during the 
next two centuries, viz: from 1100-1300 a wonderful change 
came over Germany. The Old High German had become a 
literary language chiefly through the efforts of the clergy, and 
its character was preéminently clerical. The crusades, com- 
mencing in the year 1060 put an end to the preponderance of 
the clerical element in the literature of Germany. The chival- 
rous emperors of the Hohenstaufen dynasty formed a new rally- 
ing point for all national sympathies, and the interest of the 
people was with the knight, not with the priest. Poetry changed 
hands, and the royal courts and castles offered a new and more 
genial home to the poets of Germany, than the monasteries of 
Fulda and St. Gall. Middle High German became the language 
of poetry, and very soon a whole large class of lyrical poets 
sprang up, who are known to us as the “minne-singers.”” In 
the church, too, the voice of native song was now heard. The 
German sequences “leisen” or “leichen,”’ had now become the 
common property of the German people, and hymns in the 
vernacular were freely produced, among others, the oldest Ger- 
man Easter hymn, “Christus ist erstanden,” which we meet with 
in many various forms, and one for Whitsuntide, which have 
descended to the present day as the first verses of two of Luther's 
best known hymns: 

‘Christ the Lord is risen, 

Out of Death’s dark prison. 

Let us all rejoice to-day, 

Christ shall be our hope and stay: 
Kyrie eleison 
Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia! 

Let us all rejoice to-day ; 

Christ shall be our hope and stay. 
Kyrie eleison.”’ 

Or in other forms: 


Vor. XV. No. 2. 25 
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“Christ hath risen again, 
Broken every chain.” 
or: 

“Christ is risen again, 

Out of all that pain.” 


And for Whitsuntide, “here singeth the whole church,” as an 
old manuscript says: 


‘‘Now let us pray the Holy Ghost 
For that true faith we need the most, 
And that he may keep us when death shall come, 
And from this ill world we travel home. 
Kyrie eleison.’’* 
These sequences were attributed to Spervogel, a writer of the 
twelfth century, the author of the following sequence, “the 
praise of God,” commencing “Wurze des waldes,” and which 
runs thus in English: 
“All growth of the forest, 
The deep-hidden gold, 


All secret abysses, 
Thine eye doth behold.”’ 


In thy hand all things lie, 
All the hosts of the heavens 
Cannot fill up the meed of Thy praises on high.’’t 


Another of his hymns is a Christmas-hymn, “er ist gewaltic 
unde starc,” given in the original by Wackernagelf and by Hoff- 
mann von Fallersleben,§ and which runs thus in the English of 
Miss Winkworth, (I. c., p. 39.) 


‘He is full of power and might 
Who was born on Christmas night, 
The Holy Christ is He; 

Praised of all things that be, 

Save the devil, whose lothely pride 
Brooked not once to bow the knee, 
So must he in hell abide. 


In that hell is mickle woe, 
Well doth he who dwells there know: 


*The translation of these and the following sequences is taken from 
Miss Winkworth’s Christian Singers, pp. 37, 38. 

+The original is also found in Koch, l. c., p. 178. 

¢Das Deutsche Kirchenlied, \\., p. 41. 

§ Geschichte des Deutschen Kirchenliedes, p. 36 sq- 
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Shineth not the sun so bright, 

Helpeth not the moon by night, 

Not a star he there may see, 

Foul is all that meets his sight, 

Ah, how fain in heaven were he! 

But in heaven there stands a home, 

A golden way thereto doth come, 

The pillars are of marble fair, 

Set about with jewels rare, 

That our Lord for it doth win; 

But no man may enter there ; 

Save that he be pure from sin. 

He who goeth to church full fain, 

Pure from envy and from stain, 

Gladsome life he well may have ; 

Him await beyond the grave, 

Angel friends and blithsome morn, 

Heavenly life so fair and brave ; 

Well for him that he was born! 

Alas! that I have served so long 

A lord that is both fell and strong ; 

Evil wage from him | win, 

Ah, I rue me of my sin! 

Holy Ghost, now succor me 

Ere my woes in hell begin, 

Break his bonds and set me free.’’ 
Several of the great Latin hymns were also translated into Ger- 
man at this time, and although their use in the church was more 
or less restricted, and was always regarded with suspicion by 
the more papal of the clergy, yet there were many occasions in 
life on which they were employed. So St. Francis of Asissi, in 
an address to his monks in the year 1221, says: “There is a cer- 
tain country called Germany, wherein dwell Christians, and of 
a truth, very pious ones, who as you know often come as pil- 
grims into our land, with their long staves and great boots ; and 
amid the most sultry heat and bathed in sweat, yet visit all the 
thresholds of the holy shrines, and sing hymns of praise to God 
and all his saints.” 

Experience teaches that the more a thing is forbidden the 

more it is liked, according to the old adage “Vitimur in vetitum, 
semper cupimusque negata.” This must be truly said of German 
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hymnology of our period. As we have stated already, the more 
papal of the clergy regarded with suspicion the singing of hymns 
in the vernacular. But this was all. The people favored this 
new kind of sacred poetry, and we may get an idea of the quan- 
tity of the poetry written from this time onward when we open 
Wackernagel’s great collection of religious poetry—Das Deutsche 
Kirchenlied—especially the second volume, which, treating of 
the religious poetry prior to the Reformation, exhibits nearly 
1500 specimens and the names of no less than eighty-five differ- 
ent poets, with many anonymous writers. Among the writers 
named we find not a few of the celebrated knightly minne-sing- 
ers, as Hartmann von der Aue, Reinmar von Hagenau, Gottfried 
von Strassburg, Wolfram von Eschenbach, Walther von der 
Vogelweide, and others. But the German sacred songs of this 
time, like the old Latin hymns, were confined to addressing the 
saints, and, above all, the Virgin Mary. “The former class is 
not very important, either as to number or to quality, but the 
Marien Lieder, and, in a minor degree, Annen Lieder (hymns to 
Mary and Anne) constitute a very large and well-known class 
among the poems of the ante-Reformation times in Germany. 
They form a sort of spiritual counterpart to the minne-songs or 
love-songs addressed to his earthly lady by the knight. It was 
easy to transfer the turn of expression and tone of thought from 
the earthly object to the heavenly one, and the degree to which 
this is done is to us very often startling. The honors and titles 
belonging to our Lord Jesus Christ are attributed to his mother; 
God is said to have created the world by her, and to have rested 
in her on the seventh day; she is said to have risen from the 
grave on the third day and ascended into heaven, she is ad- 
dressed, not only as a persuasive mediator with her son, but as 
herself the chief source of mercy and help, especially in the 
hour of death, and at the day of judgment. By degrees, her 
mother is invested with some of her own attributes; for it is 
said, if Christ would obey his own mother, ought not she much 
more to obey hers? So a set of hymns to Anne sprang up, in 
which she is entreated to afford aid in death, and obtain pardon 
for the sinners from Christ and Mary, who will refuse her noth- 
ing.” (Christ. Singers, pp. 96, 97). It is no wonder that in the 
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face of such extravagances, Wackernagel is constrained to say 
that “the existence of so many godless hymns addressed to the 
Virgin, and the saints, or teaching the whole doctrine of indul- 
gences, is a perfectly irrefragable testimony to that degeneracy 
of the nation which rendered the Reformation necessary; the 
existence of so many breathing an unstained Christianity is a 
witness to the preservation of so much true religion as made the 
Reformation possible.”’* 

The use of German hymns was taken up by the heretical 
sects that began to spring up under the persecuting influence of 
Rome. The German Flagellants, the Bohemians, the Walden- 
ses, and the Mystics, who all encouraged the study of the Scrip- 
tures, of course favored the singing of hymns, and they contrib- 
uted not a few sacred songs themselves to those already exist- 
ing. 

The most famous hymn writer of the Mystics was Fohn Tau- 
ler, (1294-1361), styled the Doctor sublimis et luminatus. But 
his as well as the other Mystics’ hymns, of which we have yet 
about forty left, were rather more for the retired people of the 
country. But a greater influence was exercised by the spiritual 
songs of the Flagellants. Towards the end of the year 1260 
and the beginning of the following year, public associations 
sprang up for the purpose of discipline, under the name of Flag- 
ellants. They came to Germany from Italy, where they had 
found many friends especially among the Guelphs, who associ- 
ated themselves with them for political purposes. For a while 
they disappeared. Under the alarm of the plague of the follow- 
ing century, the Flagellants revived again. The plague reached 
Italy in 1347, and carried off throughout Europe millions of 
persons; 1,200,000 in Germany, where, in 1349, the Flagellants 
“arose afresh, with increased enthusiasm. They wandered 
through several provinces, whipping themselves, and propagat- 
ing the most extravagant doctrines, namely, that flagellation 
was of equal virtue with the sacraments; that the forgiveness 
of all sins was to be obtained by it, exclusive of the merits of 
Christ ; that the old law of Christ was soon to be abolished, and 


*L.c. Il., Pref. p. 23. 
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that a new law, enjoining the baptism of blood, to be adminis- 
tered by whipping, was to be substituted in its place.”” The fol- 
lowing is a description of the grand procession of the Flagel- 
lants, which took place in 1349, as given by Fritzsche Closener,a 
canon of Strassburg, who died in 1384, and a chronicler of that 
period. “In the same year, (1349), two hundred brethren of the 
scourge came to Strassburg. They marched into the town; two 
and two abreast, chanting a lamentation, and carrying banners 
and lighted candles, while, as they came into the town, the bells 
of the cathedral were tolled. When they entered a church, they 
first all kneeled down and chanted a hymn beginning thus: 

For drink they gave to Jesu gall: 

Here, fellow-sinners, let us fall * * * 

Then, extending their arms, and making themselves so many 
likenesses of the cross, they fell all at once, with a loud clap- 
ping sound, flat on the pavement. After a little while, one of 
their singers commenced a hymn beginning with the lines: 

‘“‘Now raise your hands to God, and cry 
That this great death may pass us by. 


Now raise your arms to God, and call 
That he have mercy on us all.”’ 


Twice a day, early and late, they publicly scourged themselves 
with knotted cords, and this was their fashion of doing it: The 
bells of the cathedral were tolled as they marched two and two 
abreast out of the town into the open fields. There, having 
stripped themselves down to the waist, they lay down on the 
grass, so as to form a wide circle, and each brother, by his mode 
of lying down, confessed the chief sin of which he had been 
guilty. Thus one guilty of perjury lay on one side and raised 
his hand, with three fingers extended. * * Then at their mas- 
ter’s bidding, they arose in succession, and some of their best 
singers sang a hymn beginning with the lines— 

“Come hither all who would not dwell 

For ever in the flames of hell!’ * * * 
And while they were singing, the brethren went round about 
in a ring and scourged their naked backs until the blood flowed 
freely from many of them. Then they fell again to the earth, 
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and remained lying there, with arms extended in the fashion of 
a cross, until the singing men began a hymn on the crucifixion: 

‘Maria stood, with anguish sighing 

While on the cross her son was dying.’’ * * * 
Whereupon the flagellants arose, and repeated their scourging 
of themselves; and this was done again and again.t * * Clem- 
ent VI. issued a bull against them (Oct. 20, 1349) in order to 
suppress them, but it is certainly a fact that the use of hymns 
in the vernacular became much more common from this time 
onward, no doubt partly from their being thus introduced into 
many places and parts hitherto unacquainted with them. Al- 
though the Latin language remained still in use in the Church, 
many ministers took pains to propagate among the people, 
hymns in the vernacular. Thus the Benedictine Herman or 
John, called the monk of Sa/zburg was called upon in the year 
1366 by the Archbishop of Salzburg to translate Latin hymns 
and sequences into the vernacular. To this time also belongs the 
following hymn: 


DU LENZE GUT, DES JARES TIURSTE QUARTE, 


an Easter-hymn by Conrad of Queinfurt. He was a priest at 
Steinkirchen on-the-Queis, and died in 1382 at Lowenberg in 
Silesia. It is written quite in the style of the Minne-singers 
both in thought and the carefully varied metre, and is entitled 
the Spring (Wackernagel, II., p. 388, Fallersleben, p. 78sq.), which 
we give in the translation of Miss Winkworth (Christian Sing- 
ers,” p. 88). 

Fair Spring, thou dearest season of the year, 

Thou art brimful of sweet delights; 

The creatures robbed of joy by winter drear 

Thou dost repay for cold and gloomy nights. 

I feel thy airs are soft and mild, 

Thy winds are balmy and not wild, 

O how unlike the wintry blast! 

What frost had bound in fetters fast, 


+Comp. Hoffmann v. Fallersleben, das deutsche Kirchenlied, etc., §7. 
Lieder der geissler, pp. 130sq., and J. P. Lange’s lecture iider die religiisen 
Geissler—und Tiinzerziige des Mittelalters, in the Vortriige fiir das 
gebildete Publicum, 2d series, Elberfeld, 1862. 
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Now feels the prison-time gone by, 

For ’tis unbound and free ; 

Whether it climb or swim or fly, 

Whatever kind it be, 

Whether of water, earth or sky, 

’Tis happy now we see. 

The sun smiles with his lovely rays, 

And sing, dear little birds, sing out your Maker’s praise ! 


So many joys hath Spring, but most of all 

She hath one day above the rest, 

That Christendom with one glad voice doth call 
Of all bright days the first and best. 

We hail thee, then, O chosen day. 

With many a loud and gladsome lay, 

Thou art the day that God hath made, 

Well may our joy be now displayed ! 

Thou art the Pascha to the Greek, 

And still we hear the Jew 

Of thee as Passover doth speak, 

And Latins know thee too 

As Transitus, that crowns the Holy Week ; 

But thou, where’er is heard the German tongue 
Art holy Easter-tide, when life from death hath sprung. 


We hail thee, blessed day, we greet thee well, 
We praise thee ever, we adore 

The Christ who triumphed over death and hell, 
Whose death slew Death for evermore. 

O sweetest day, that saw’st thee rise, 

Our Paschal Lamb, our Sacrifice, 

Our brother who has won for us 

A heritage most glorious! 

Forest and foliage, corn and grass and flowers, 
Would show their love to Thee! 

The birds sing in the greening bowers, 

Christ, they are praising Thee! 

Thou wouldst not lack, had they our powers, 
A song more worthy Thee! 

For Thou art conqueror, O Christ to-day, 


Who madest Death’s great power itself give way. 
* * * * * 





So Christians triumph as your heart desires ; 
In chorus sweet and clear and strong, 

Ye laymen in the church, ye priests in choirs 
Answer each other in your song. 








Wien 
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Sing, ‘Christ the Lord is risen again, 
Christ hath broken every chain.”’ 

The year of jubilee He bringeth in, 

True freedom for all faithful hearts to win; 
So to His table go thou solemnly, 

Where in His flesh and blood 

The Paschal Lamb itself is offered thee— 
The Lamb slain on the rood. 


Praise the true Christ with happy hearts and free, 
Praise Him, for He is good! 


Thus, Spring, thou well may’st speak of joy to man, 
Thou hast the Easter Day that ended Death’s dark ban. 
Another favorite song, or we might almost call it a ballad for 
Easter, that belongs to this period, was the one entitled: die 
drei Marien (the three Maries), which in part has been translated 
by Miss Winkworth, “Christian Singers” p. 85 sq. 
In this century we also find a new kind of hymnology con- 
sisting of mixed Latin and German. The best known of these 
hymns, is the Christmas carol: 


“IN DULCI JUBILO” 


which has erroneously been attributed to Peter Dresdensis, who 
died in 1440 (Compare Hoffmann v. Fallersleben “in dulci 
jubilo,” Hannover 1861). The following is a translation or imi- 
tation of this carol, which we subjoin from “Christian Singers” 
p- 94: 

In dulci jubilo In sweet joy 

Sing and shout all below ! 

He for whom we’re pining 


Lies in praesepio In a manger 

Like the sun is shining 

Matris in gremio In his mother’s éap. 

Qui est A et O Who is Alpha and Omega 
Qui est A et O. 

O Fesu parvule, O infant Fesus 


How my heart longs for thee ? 
Soothe the sad and ailing, 


O Puer optime, Child most excellent, 
With thy love unfailing ! 
O Princeps gloriae O Prince of glory, 
Trahe me post Te Draw me after thee! 
Trahe me post Te! 

Vor. XV. No. 2. 26 
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Mater et filia Mother and daughter 
O Mary, virgin aye, 
Hadst thou not gained for us 


Calorum gaudia The joys of heaven 
Death still had reigned o’er us 

Per nostra crimina For our sins 

Quanta gratia / How great the grace! 


Quanta gratia / 


Ubi sunt gaudia Where are those joys ? 
Only there where alway 
Stand the angels singing 


Nova cantica New songs, 
Their sweet voices ringing 
In regis curia In the King’s court. 


Would we were there to-day ! 
Would we were there to-day ! 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century, German hymnology 
developed itself more fully. At the head of the century stands 
Fohn Huss, the Bohemian reformer. The Bohemians were con- 
verted from heathenism by two Greek monks, Methodius and 
Cyril; but the power of the Germans, coupled with the influ- 
ence of the Roman see, secured their adhesion to the Latin 
Church. In the middle ages, however, a struggle took place 
between the vernacular and the Latin ritual. An application 
for leave to use the former was denied in a peremptory manner 
by Gregory XIII. Underlying the movement of which Huss 
(born July 6, 1369) was the principal author, was a national and 
a religious movement. In 1398 Huss was appointed a professor 
in the University of Prague. In 1401 he became dean of its 
theological faculty, and in 1402 its rector. At the same time 
he was pastor of the Bethlehem chapel at Prague, erected by 
John de Milheim (1391), in order to give the people an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the gospel in their native tongue, and in this 
position he exerted great influence. From his pulpit he urged 
the necessity, that in all churches of Prague, divine service should 
be held in the vernacular, and for this purpose composed many 
hymns, which were adopted by the Bohemian and Moravian 
Brethren, and, moreover, he carefully revised the old Bohemian 
version of the Bible, which had been translated as early as the 
thirteenth century. One of his hymns, “Jesus Christus nostra 
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salus,” has be translated into German by Luther. The fate of 
Huss is known, and without going into any historical details, we 
would only state, that in 1467 the followers of Huss formed them- 
selves into a separate and organized Church, known as that of the 
Bohemian and Moravian Brethren, one of the distinctive pecu- 
liarities of which was the free use of hymns and prayers in their 
mother tongue. Many such hymns were already in existence, 
and others were soon written, and in 1504 they were collected 
and published by their archbishop Lucas,—the first example of 
a hymn-book composed of original compositions in the vernacular 
to be found in any Western nation which had once owned the 
supremacy of Rome. 

The example given by the Hussites in Bohemia could not be 
without any influence on Germany, especially in a time, when 
the cries for a reformation in the Church became louder and 
louder. The Latin hymn retained still its domain, but not ex- 
clusively. The ancient sequences “Leisen,” or “Leiche” became 
now more and more common and at the highest festivals they 
were sung, even at the service of the mass itself. Besides new 
«Leisen,” which were added to the old ones, already in use, a 
great number of new songs belong to this period. The so called 
“Volkslied” or popular song, which furnished “the type, that in 
Luther’s hands, was refined and strengthened into the congre- 
gational hymn, which became so powerful an instrument in the 
spread of the Reformed religion.”” One of these popular songs 
is a Christmas carol, entitled “The Rose of Sharon,” and which 
runs thus in Miss Winkwork’s translation, (Christian Singers, p. 
85): 

ES IST EIN REIS ENTSPRUNGEN. 


A spotless rose is blowing 
Sprung from a tender root, 

Of ancient seer foreshowing, 
Of Jesse promised fruit. 

The fairest bud unfolds to light 
Amid the cold, cold Winter, 
And in the dark midnight. 


The Rose which I am singing, 
Whereof Isaiah said, 
Is from its sweet root springing 
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In Mary, Purest Maid ; 

For through our God’s great love and might 
The Blessed Babe she bare us 

In a cold, cold winter’s night. 


The Easter and Whitsuntide sequences which were introduced 
in the previous period were now expanded into longer hymns, 
of which many variations are still preserved. One of the best 
is the old Easter hymn: 


NU FREUE DICH LIEBE CHRISTENHEIT. 
“Christ. Singers,”’ p. 87. 


Rejoice, dear Christendom, to-day, 

For Christ hath overcome, 

His bitter pains have passed away, 

And empty stands his tomb. 

Those bitter pains had been our lot, 

If Christ for us had borne them not, 

Great bliss hath risen on us to-day: 
Alleluia. 


O Easter Day, our voices ne’er, 

Can praise the fittingly, 

Since God, whose power all things declare, 

Such glory puts on thee; 

But let us keep thee as we can, 

Angels to-day rejoice with man, 

When rose that Sun so wondrous fair. 
Alleluia. 


O Jesus Christ, our blessed Lord, 
We share thy joy to-day! 
All those who hear and keep Thy Word 
Are glad with Thee to-day ! 
All Christian people now rejoice, 
With freshened hearts and gladsome voice, 
Glory to Thee our Blessed Lord: 
Alleluia. 


Praise to the Father and the Son, 

And to the Holy Ghost ; 

For all the sins that we have done. 

To-day forgive us most ; 

And give us peace and unity, 

From now to all eternity, 

So sing we as the ages run: 
Alleluia. 
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Of the men who did most for ¢he introduction of German 
hymns into the Church and exercised their influence upon its 
development, only a few are known. These are Peter Dresden- 
sis, who died in 1440 at Prague. Like Huss, with whom he 
was acquainted, and whose assistant he had been there, his ef- 
forts were to introduce hymns in the vernacular more freely into 
public worship, especially into the service of the mass. 

Henry of Loufenberg, of whose early life nothing is known, 
became in 1437 a priest at Freiburg, and afterwards a monk in 
the convent of St. John in Strassburg, where he probably died 
about 1459. He was very active in transforming secular into 
religious song, in translating many of the great Latin hymns 
into German, such as the “ave maris stella,” “agnoscat omne 
seculum,” “puer natus in Bethlehem,” “Deus creator omnium,” 
“yeni redemptor gentium,” “a solis ortus cardine,” etc. Wacker- 


nagel gives no less than 97 specimens of his compositions. Some 
it is true are very graceful and sweet, but most are prolix and 
fantastic. With regard to his hymns it seems, that though they 
have been liked in the religious world of his own day, they 


scarcely bear transplanting to ours. Miss Winkworth gives two 
specimens, one of which well deserves to be called not only one 
of the best of his age, but one of the loveliest sacred songs that 
has ever been written, and which is entitled “cradle song,” (kind- 
essegen) : 

ACH LIEBER HERRE JHESU CHRIST. 


Ah Jesu Christ, my Lord most dear, 
As Thou wast once an infant here, 
So give this little child, I pray, 
Thy grace and blessing day by day: 
Ah Jesu, Lord Divine, 
Guard me this babe of mine! 


Since in Thy heavenly kingdom, Lord, 
All things obey Thy lightest word, 
Do Thou Thy mighty succour give, 
And shield my child by morn and eve: 
Ah Jesu, Lord Divine, 
Guard Thou this babe of mine! 


Thy watch let angels round it keep, 
Where’er it be, awake, asleep; 
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Thy holy Cross now let it bear, 

That it Thy Crown with saints may wear: 
Ah Jesu, Lord Divine, ' 
Guard Thou this babe of mine! 


Now sleep, O sleep, my little child, 
Jesus will be thy playmate mild ; 
Sweet dreams He sendeth thee, I trow, 
That full of goodness thou may’st grow: 
Ah Jesu, Lord Divine, 
Guard Thou this babe of mine! 


So He who hath all love and might, 
Bids thee good-morrow and good-night. 
Blest in His name thou daily art, 
My child, thou darling of my heart: 
Ah Jesu, Lord Divine, 
Guard me this babe of mine! 


The other runs thus: 


ICH WOLT DAZ ICH DAHEIME WAER. 
Winkworth’ s “Christian Singers," p. 92. 
I would I were at last at home, 
And all earth’s trials overcome: 
At home in that calm, happy place, 
Where | shall see God face to face! 


Then thither, Heart, for refuge flee, 
Where angel-hosts are waiting thee, 
If earth for thee be only gloom, 
Thou wilt but get the sooner home. 


At home is Life that never dies, 

And perfect joy unmixed with sighs ; 
And perfect health, untouched by pain, 
That perfect ever shall remain. 


A thousand years are as a day, 

For weariness hath there no sway. 
Rise thither, heart and soul of mine, 
And seek that blessedness divine. 


The treasure that is stored not there 
Will only bring the woe and care. 
Thou hast no resting-place below, 
To-day ; to-morrow, thou may’st go. 


Then since it may not other be, 
From earth’s deluding phantoms flee: 
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Repent thy sins, prepare for home, 
To-morrow may the Voice say, Come. 


Farewell, O world, now home I fare ; 
God guide all true hearts safely there! 

Loufenberg also wrote and widely introduced the use of many 
hymns in mixed Latin and German, a kind of verse which was 
the favorite amusement of the monks, and which had acquired 
considerable popularity at his time. 

Besides Peter Dresdensis and Henry von Loufenberg, we must 
also mention 


JOHANN BOSCHENSTEIN. 


Johann Boschenstein was born at Esslingen, 1472. On account 
of his knowledge of the Hebrew language, which he taught at 
Ingolstadt in 1489, where Andreas Osiander attended his lec- 
tures, some believed him to be a converted Jew. From Augs- 
burg, the duke Frederick the Wise called him in 1518 as pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Greek to Wittenberg, from thence he went 
to Nuremberg, Heidelberg, Antwerp, and Zurich, and finally re- 


turned again to Augsburg, where he died after 1539. Besides 
his writings in prose, he also wrote some hymns, the best of 
which is his da S¥esus an dem Kreutze stund, which he made in 
1515, and which was sung before the Reformation in some 
churches, in the passion-week. In the translation of Jacobi 
(Psalmodia Germanica, I., 17), it runs thus: 


When Christ hung on the cursed tree, 
A bloody sacrifice for thee, 

Of God and Men‘forsaken, 

The seven words our Savior spoke, 
Be ne’er lost nor mistaken. 


The first bespeaks the depth of love, 
In which he prayed to God above, 
For his embittered nation. 

Father forgive our ignorance, 

For Thy Son’s intercession. 


The second was the great relief 
He promised the repenting thief, 
With an asseveration ; 

Lord let us see Thy paradise, 
Soon after our translation. 
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The third was his domestic care, 
Towards his mother in despair, 
And to his well-beloved ; 
Provide, O Father, for our own, 
When we are hence removed. 


The fourth was, when he cried: I thirst ! 
Alas! for whom, but for the curst, 
And all mankind’s redemption ; 

Lord true repentance grant, we may 
Obtain thy blest intention. 

The fifth the Lord in anguish spoke: 
Why hast thou God my soul forsook, 
Nor wilt afford one favor, 

Lord grant our soul in thy distress 
May find a healing savor. 

’Tis finished: was the following word, 
By which our great and dying Lord, 
Retriev’d our lost salvation: 

Ye mourning sinners! all rejoice 

To hear this declaration. 

The seventh was: Father in thy hand 
My soul and spirit 1 commend ; 

This be my last expression, 

Lord Jesu! when thou call’st me hence, 
Take me to thy possession. 

Whoever pays a deep regard, 

To these expressions of our Lord, 
And mourns their sad occasion, 

Will lay to everlasting life 

A well approved foyndation. 


Towards the end of the fifteenth century, we find also two or 
three different collections of German versions of Latin hymns 
and sequences, but of such inferior merit, that they quite lose 
the grandeur of the original. 

We have thus sketched the history of German hymnolgy from 
its very beginning through all its different stages down to that 
eventful period of Church History—the Reformation—which 
marks the real era of German Hymnology. Hitherto singing 
and praying was the privilege only of monks and priests. But 
Luther changed the tune. The voice of the people, which dur- 
ing the preceding centuries could only be heard like the rolling 
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of distant thunder, now became articulate and distinct. Luther 
taught the German people how to sing and pray by giving them 
their Bible and Hymns, and how well he effected this, especi- 
ally the latter, we have shown in our “Luther as a Hymnist.” 
“Luther,” says Prof. Max Miiller, “was but lending words to the 
silent soul of suffering Germany, and no one should call himself 
a Protestant, who is not a Lutheran at the Diet of Worms, and 
able to say with him in the face of princes and prelates, ‘Here 
I stand, I can do no otherwise; God help me, Amen.!’” 


ARTICLE III. 


THE SALVATION OF THE HEATHEN, AND CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS. 


By REv. J. HAwkins, D. D., Prosperity, S. C. 


Orthodoxy, in the main, claims to believe that, as “there is 
none other name under heaven given among men whereby we 
must be saved, but the name of Jesus,” a// who die without a 
knowledge of and faith in that name must be inevitably lost ; 
that the Aea‘ien are in this class of unbelievers, and therefore 
all the heathen who die without faith in Christ will be punished 
forever; and they refer to the Scriptures as their authority for 
this belief. So revolting to our better feelings is this view that 
to avoid it various schemes have been suggested, such as wz?- 
versal salvation, annihilation, post mortem probation, etc. 

It is not strange that these devices have been concocted, for 
the orthodox view is, to say the least, a very severe one, and 
one that puts the character of that God, whom orthodoxy is 
recommending to the world, in a rather unfavorable light, both 
to sinners in Christian lands, and to the heathen themselves. 

Our object here is not to advocate any one of these views ; 
for they all have their difficulties. We believe, however, with 
all due deference to the learning, piety, and authority of the 
Church, that any one of them is preferable to the sweeping 
theory that makes God take pleasure in sending thousands of 

Vor. XV. No. 2. 27 
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his creatures annually into an endless hell, because they do not 
believe in a Christ of whom they have never heard. 

We propose to discuss this subject; for if it is true, its ac- 
ceptence imposes such an overwhelming obligation upon Chris- 
tians, such an immense responsibility on the Church, that every 
man, woman, and child in the little Christendom we have in this 
great heathen world of ours, should at once “forsake father and 
mother, houses and lands,” and go “to earth’s remotest bounds”’ 
to tell a dying world the “old, old story of Jesus and his love.’’ 
If true, then the Church is immensely guilty of dereliction of 
duty, and the great wonder of the age, the standing wonder of 
the world is, how God, that God who sees unnumbered millions 
thus thrust into hell, can bless, or even for a moment tolerate a 
Church so unfaithful and so unprofitable as we are. 

It must be remembered, in order to take in the immensity of 
this great subject, that this world of ours is a heathen world, 
ever has been, still is, and, to all human appearances, must con- 
tinue for generations to come to be such. A large majority of 
the human race, ever since the confusion of tongues at Babel, 
have been heathen. The Church of Christ, even now, after 
eighteen hundred years of grace, and of mission work, and of 
Bible distribution, is like the oases in the Great Desert or mere 
light houses on the great ocean of humanity. An innumerable 
company of heathen, a number beyond all computation have 
already gone the way of all the earth and are numbered with 
the dead, millions are annually dying, and unnumbered millions 
will follow, without the Gospel. At the present rate at which 
the Gospel is being carried to them and Christianity is spread- 
ing, and has spread abroad since Christ was on earth, it will 
take many generations yet to convert the world to Christianity. 
In view of these facts, to say that no one can enter heaven ex- 
cept a believer in the historic Christ would need the strongest, 
most positive, and most irrefragable proof to justify it. To do 
justice to God, to his Word, to the Church, and to the heathen, 
a better basis for such a doctrine must be sought—our views on 
the subject must be revolutionized. 

A study of the history of doctrine regarding the salvability 
of the heathen is interesting and instructive, and proves that 
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almost any theory may grow by common consent until, because 
it is believed, it is finally incorporated into the body of doctrines, 
even of creeds. 

Our early teachers, the Reformers and their early expounders, 
are very reticent in regard to the condition of the heathen, who 
die without the Gospel. It is a little surprising that our dog- 
maticians and theologians say so little on the subject. Better, 
however, a thousand times, remain forever silent than to ex- 
press the opinion so boldly asserted in the Westminster Confes- 
sion, chap. x, §4. “Others not elected, although they may be 
called by the ministry of the word, and may have some com- 
mon operations of the Spirit, yet they never truly come to 
Christ, and therefore cannot be saved; much less can men, not 
professing the Christian religion, be saved in any other way 
whatever, de they never so diligent to frame their lives according 
to the light of nature, and the laws of that religion they do pos- 
sess; and to assert and maintain that they may,is very per- 
nicious and to be detested.” This is positive and sweeping, and 
leaves no ground for doubt, or room for modification. It is 
clear that no heathen shall ever stand before the throne beside 
a subscriber to the venerable Westminster Confession. But 
with Lutherans it is not so clear. There is ground left in the 
Augsburg Confession for cherishing a reasonable doubt and cul- 
tivating a charitable hope; and for this we thank our beloved 
reformers. 

We stop here to say that some allowance must be made for 
the old writers and framers of the creeds. We are all liable 
to be influenced in our judgment, even of God and spiritual 
things, by our surroundings. These stern characters of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, like David and 
the Prophets, were reared and educated under a monarchical 
government. They lived under kings and rulers, at times when 
it was tacitly acknowledged that such rulers had a divine right 
to do as they pleased, and one chief idea of royalty was that of 
exercising authority in such a manner as to make it felt by the 
people. It was believed that kings should exercise their wills 
and gratify their wishes regardless of the will, wishes, or rights 
of the governed. They were looked upon as incapable of being 
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influenced by the fortunes or misfortunes of their subjects. 
And the king who exercised the most arbitrary and the most 
absolute power was the model ruler, as far as mere ruling was 
concerned ; and to allow the circumstances or misfortunes of 
his people to relax or modify the a/so/uteness of his right to do 
as he pleased, was to surrender the chief attribute of sovereignty. 
Such were their views of earthly rulers, and these ideas in a 
measure they transferred to the Almighty Sovereign, and hold- 
ing such ideas of sovereignty, they could easily justify the de- 
struction of all the heathen for the mere good pleasure of God. 
Luther, with that clear discrimination and judgment for which 
he was distinguished, was the first to break the fetters of the 
absolute rights of sovereigns, civil and religious, with the liberty 
of the Gospel, and transfer the great principles of enlightened 
liberty to the government of God, and interpret his character, 
will and law according to this Gospel. But even Luther lived 
in the dawn of the day of liberty, and of correct rules of inter- 
pretation, as the sentiments above quoted from the Westminster 
Confession, and others which might be made abundantly show. 
With these preliminary observations, we are prepared to dis- 
cuss the subject of the salvation of the heathen. We remark: 


I. A LARGE MAJORITY OF THE HEATHEN ARE SAVED AT DEATH. 


1. By this view, we think, is sustained ¢he history of doctrine. 
The Jews believed that all the world, except themselves, were 
under the curse of Almighty God. In this we know that they 
were mistaken. Nor can it anywhere be shown that they de- 
rived this idea from God. It was conceived in that narrow 
bigotry for which they were noted. The special honor which 
God conferred upon them, in preference to other nations, in 
making them the depository of the true religion, and the nation- 
ality from which the blessed Saviour was to descend, and hence 
the special objects of his care, blessing and providence, so in- 
flated them with national pride and vanity, that they at last 
concluded that “the temple of the Lord were they, and all be- 
side were dogs.” Indeed they cherished this opinion to such 
an extent that they were accustomed to call all else “the ac- 
cursed heathen,” and looked upon them as only fit for fuel for 
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the fires of hell. Nowhere and on no occasion did God au- 
thorize them to entertain any such notion, but often rebuked it. 
The case of Melchizedek, of Rahab, of Job, of Naaman, of 
Nineveh, of the Syro-Phenician woman, of Cornelius, were all 
calculated to disabuse their minds in regard to this matter. 
Take the New Testament, in its history and doctrine, and you 
find no trace of this exclusive doctrine; but on the contrary 
God everywhere reveals the blessed fact that “in every nation 
he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is accepted of 
him.” To these bigoted Jews, and through them to exclusive 
bigots everywhere, he says: “Say not within yourselves we 
have Abraham to our father, for God is able to raise up of these 
stones children unto Abraham.” While these Jews were crying 
out extra ecclesiam non dari salutem, God was telling them of 
the existence of his Church at Salem, long before the Jews were 
a people, and before the Temple stood on the same spot; and 
Abraham was blessed of the greater while yet the Jewish na- 
tion was not born. 

Neither Mohammed, nor the Greeks, nor Confucius, nor the 
early Christians ever adopted this exclusive theory in regard to 
the bestowment of salvation. It grew, like all other errors of 
even good men, originating in Jewish bigotry and self-righteous- 
ness, and culminating in Romish intolerance. It is hierarchical 
error incorporarting itself on false ideas of sovereignty held by 
the Church in the Middle Ages. We argue the salvability of 
the heathen 

2. From the nature of the atonement. The atonement was 
doubtless uziversa/ in its design, it was for al/ men, every man— 
for the world. While it is one in its design, it may be two- 
fold in its application, just as Christ is twofold in his revelation. 
We, Christians, have a revelation of the historic Christ, as he is 
made known in the Gospel, but may he not reveal himself in 
some other way to those who have not the Gospel? He has 
nowhere said that he cannot, or that he would not. He has in- 
formed us that to those who have the Gospel he will make no 
other revelation of himself, in this world or the next; but he 
has not said what he can do, or will do, in regard to the heathen. 
St. Paul speaks of him asthe Redeemer of creation. Rom. 8 : 19 
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24. There is a revelation of the atonement to those who en- 
joy this knowledge which we have; may there not be an atone- 
ment, the revelation of which has not been made ? or may not 
it be one feature of the atonement that it can be applied where 
the revelation has not come? The creation that Paul speaks of 
as groaning and travailing in pain to be delivered, and the crea- 
ture that is waiting for the redemption of the body, and that 
shall be delivered for.n the bondage of corruption into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God, cannot be, as commentators usu- 
ally believe, animals, or inanimate matter, for neither they nor 
it will come into the glorious liberty of God’s children. And 
may we not claim that the “creature” and the “children of God” 
mentioned here are one and the same ? Not Christians, but the 
other sheep of Christ “which are not of this fold, which he will 
bring with him, and there shall be one fold and one shepherd.” 

But be this as it may, there is nothing in the atonement, or 
God's revelation of it, to prevent Christ from applying it to the 
heathen, but much to encourage us to hope that it will be so 
applied. 

To say that Christ died for the world, that God desires the 
salvation of all men, and then to find in point of fact that never 
since Christ established his Church, has more than one-fiftieth, 
or one out of every one hundred of the human race been saved, 
is certainly very discouraging; and we may well ask whether 
Mr. Frothingham is not right after all, in saying Christianity is 
a failure. For, is not the proportion of unbelievers and dis- 
believers, according to population, almost as great now as it was 
in the first century ? 

We are not intimating that we have lost faith in Christianity, 
or that it is, or ever will be, a failure. If it should never do 
anything more for the world than it has done, it should still be 
considered a great success, for it need not convert the world in 
order to be a success. It is already a glorious illustration of the 
love, mercy, and grace of God, and of the power and glory of 
Redemption ; but if in addition to the victories it has gained 
over sin and evil, the blessings it has conferred on mankind, it 
is ascertained that, while souls are being saved from death and 
hell in Christian lands, the atoning blood of Christ is redeem- 
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ing and saving millions of those who, through the indolence 
and neglect of the Christian Church, have never heard of Christ ; 
that Christ, in his infinite power, and mercy, and grace, has been 
bestowing salvation on those whom we mourned as lost, how 
much more honored and blessed is his holy name! 

The atonement, with its benefits, is available, we all believe, 
for irresponsible idiots, infants and so forth, in a Christian land, 
why not then for the same kind of irresponsible persons else- 
where? And are not all those who have not the Gospel irre- 
sponsible in a measure? They cannot be held responsible for 
not exercising faith in Christ, however guilty they may be in 
other respects. We teach the necessity of faith only where it 
is possible to exercise it. We say, too, that no one will be lost 
“simply for original sin.” It is true that “it works death in all 
who are not born again of Baptism and the Holy Spirit,” but 
this refers and applies only to those within reach of the means. 
The Scriptures nowhere inform us that baptism is absolutely 
necessary to salvation, and it is the contempt of it and not the 
want that condemns. And we believe the Scriptures teach that 
the Holy Spirit is not confined to place or mode. We are not 
informed that he is confined to those alone who have the word 
of God. The heathen who have not the revealed law are a law 
unto themselves. Cannot the Holy Spirit, whose office it is to 
take of the things of Christ and reveal them, take of these 
things and reveal them to the heathen? If he comes to us 
through the revelation we have, may he not come to the heathen 
through the revelation they have? They cannot be required 
to exercise faith in Christ, as a condition of salvation, because 
to them there is no historic Christ; but may they not be re- 
quired to exercise faith in God, as a condition of salvation, and 
their faith in God be the medium through which the Holy 
Spirit reveals a sacrifice for sin, even the great Sacrifice? And 
may not this revelation be indeed the Christ. If the rock from 
which the water flowed after the Israelites in the wilderness 
“was Christ,” as Paul says, may not God’s mercy to the heathen 
be Christ to them? If God is propitiated through the media- 
tion of Christ in our behalf, and Christ intercedes with the 
Father at the throne of glory above, and the Holy Ghost inter- 
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cedes with man at the throne of grace below, and this is going 
on where the gospel has not come, may not the propitiated 
Father, the interceding Son, and the wooing Holy Spirit fix the 
terms of salvation? God's revealing of himself to us is of his 
own choice, and in his own time, and in his own way, and of 
his own mercy, why then should we say that because God has 
in mercy given us a way of escape, and the only way /or us, 
and has bound us up to that way, therefore there is no other 
Way ? 

3. We contend for the salvation of the heathen on the ground 
of the nature of faith, There are two expressions which de- 
scribe a lack of faith and there is a wide difference between 
them. There is wxéelief and disbelief. Unbelief is the absence 
of faith, disbelief is the denial of the object faith. “All such 
passages,” says Knapp, “as Mark 16: 16, do not refer to the 
heathen, who are innocently ignorant of the Gospel.” Unbelief 
exists where there is no gospel, disbelief where it is. The origi- 
nal Scriptures always make this distinction. Unbelief may not 
necessarily imply guilt, disbelief always does. The heathen do 
not disbelieve Christ. Their unbelief is simply a want of faith, 
and the want of it is because of the absence of the Gospel, 
which is not their fault. They have no command to repent and 
believe the Gospel, and are therefore not guilty of disobedience 
to Christ. The Gospel must precede the obligation to obey. 
All its commands to repent and believe the Gospel apply to 
those who have the Gospel, and not to the heathen. They have 
a faith in God, believe in a supreme being, have a worship, pay 
divine honors to the gods they know, and many of them live 
up to the light that is in them. Those who do will be saved. 
Now, when all due allowance is made, just as we do in Christian 
lands, for the ignorance and degradation of the people, their 
limited opportunities, their temptations, and the few incentives 
to piety which they have, we must conclude that most of them 
will be saved. 

We have referred to but few passages of Scripture in this 
argument, for the reason that by such a course men prove any- 
thing, and their opponents prove their side also. We have 
presented a few facts which we believe to be in accordance with 
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Scripture. We have laid down great principles as they are 
taught in the Bible, and these principles explain the meaning of 
Scripture. If we group them together according to the princi- 
ples we have laid down, we will find that they prove no more 
of the heathen than that the Gospel is for them, that they 
are sinners and need the blessings of the Gospel, that they will 
be held accountable, but that accountability will be judged “ac- 
cording to what a man hath, and not according to what he hath 
not.” The whole tenor of the Scripture proceeds on the wumi- 
versality of the atonement, its adaptation to the wants of the 
race; the fact that God is “no respecter of persons ;” that he 
will hear the cry of want and the sigh of humanity anywhere ; 
that man is not condemned for being a sinner, which is not his 
fault, but for rejecting the light he has; that at last Christ 
“shall see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied ;” and that 
“every knee shall bow and every tongue confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” He has given 
us illustrative instances of the salvation of men under the influ- 
ence of the Christian religion, and also instances of the salva- 
tion of those outside of that influence, to leave us without a 
reason to doubt his ability and his willingness to save to the 
uttermost. “Many shall come from the east and from the west, 
from the north and from the south, and shall sit down with 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of God.” 

4. We further argue the salvation of the heathen from the 
possibility of the offer of salvation after death. ‘We have but 
little faith in such a proposition, but others, and wiser heads 
than ours, have, and we therefore give it. The great Tholuck 
is quoted as teaching: “That the heathen who, without any 
fault of their own, remain ignorant of the plan of salvation, 
will have the Gospel preached to them in a future state ; that if 
they embrace it, they will be saved, and if they reject it they 
will be doomed, like others, eternally and immutably.” It is 
also said that the German theologians generally are restoration- 
ists, or at least believe that the offer of salvation will be made 
at some time tothe heathen. It is claimed that Matthew 12: 32 
affords ground for a rational probability that a future probation 

Voit. XV. No. 2. 28 
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will be granted the heathen. Lange says: “One idea evidently 
laid down in the passage is that pardon may be accorded in the 
world to come as well as in this world.” Dr. Schaff says: “The 
modern German Protestant opinion, in its evangelical form, 
starting from the idea of the absolute justice and universal love 
of God, maintains that Christ will ultimately be revealed to all 
human beings,” and that life will be offered them on the same 
terms it is offered to us, in repentance and faith. Canon Farrar 
is the champion of this idea in our day. Whatever difficulties 
this theory may present, it yet proves that the old orthodox 
view of the wholesale damnation of all heathen, is an offense to 
the sensibilities of mankind. 

5. We argue the salvation of the heathen from the character 
of God. Indeed the whole argument hinges on this. Proper 
views of God necessitate the salvation of the heathen. Their 
wholesale destruction is not justified by the revelation he has 
made of himself. The very object of that revelation was to 
demonstrate his love and mercy. He is not the stern inexorable 
judge which our forefathers represented him to be. He is not 
the exacting ruler that some men make him. He is “a consum- 
ing fire’ only to those who, with light and knowledge, we/fully 
reject him, but to his creatures, his unfortunate creatures, his 
helpless creatures, he is a father who pities even as an earthly 
father pities his children. 

But he must punish sin. Sin is a transgression of law. The 
sin, then, is graduated, gauged, judged of according to the given 
law. In other words, sin is what the law as made known makes 
it. The Jews had a law which made it a sin to eat swine’s flesh, 
and for a Jew to eat it, it was a punishable sin, but we eat it and 
it is no sin, because we have no law forbidding it. 

Sin in one place may be greater than in another, for there are de- 
grees in sin. Sin that is punishable in one place may not be so 
in another. In every instance, however, the law says what is sin, 
and fixes the punishment. To those who live under and in the 
enjoyment of the written law of God’s word, sin is what that law 
makes it, and will be punished according to that law; but who 
can say that those who live under another (or another revelatfon of) 
moral law have the same sins and the same penalties attached ? 
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Their probation is suspended on other provisions, promises and 
penalties than ours. 

“If I had not come and spoken unto them they had not had 
sin, but now they have no cloak for their sin. * * * If I 
had not done among them the works which none other man 
did, they had not had sin, but now they hate both me and my 
Father.” Here is proof that the sin of those of whom the 
Saviour spoke, was hating the Son, rejecting Christ, and it is im- 
plied that no man, certainly these spoken of, did not, and would 
not, hate the Father except by first hating the Son. It is im- 
plied that if Christ had not been made known as he was, there 
would not have been in these individuals anything to condemn, 
i. é. anything that would of itself have condemned them. 

Sin is sin because God says it is. He can say that certain 
acts are sins in one place that are not sinsin another. He can fix 
the penalties, or remit them entirely, as he pleases, and anyting 
he might do in this respect would be perfectly consistent with 
his character. There are things not consistent with his charac- 
ter; these he will not do. One of these is to punish forever per- 
sons for doing what they had no means of knowing was wrong, 
and could not help doing for lack of ability. Christians teach 
that there are sins of ignorance and infirmity that are not pun- 
ishable with eternal death. If this is the case with us, how 
much more so is it the case with the heathen. 

The angels that were cast out of heaven and are reserved in 
chains, sinned against light and knowledge. Their sin was ob- 
stinate rebellion against God, and they cannot be adduced as 
proof of the eternal punishment of the heathen. The character 
of God justifies him in punishing open rebellion in heaven, in 
Christian communities, and in heathen lands; but we have no 
proof that all heathen are in open rebellion, but, on the contrary, 
we know that many are not. 

Our theology teaches, and we believe it is consistent with 
God's word, that God is a God of love and mercy, a God of 
grace, “of all grace and consolation,” and that the grace of 
God is always efficacious when not resisted. It is resistance that 
damns souls; if is rebellion against grace that brings punish- 
ment. There is no proof that all the heathen resist God’s grace. 
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If yielding to grace saves the Christian, the same act will save 
the heathen. Take the character of God all in all, and it will 
allow him to punish only rebellious heathen. 


Il. THE EFFECT OF THE GOSPEL ON THE SALVATION OF THE HEA- 
THEN. 


This requires but few words. If they are saved without the 
gospel, why send it to them? We answer, for the same reason, 
and on the same principle, that we send it to all parts of our 
own land. That they may be saved, that they may be civilized, 
bettered temporally and spiritually, elevated in thought, desire, 
aspiration ; bettered intellectually and morally, socially and do- 
mestically. The faithful missionary will cause some to be saved 
who would otherwise have been lost, and he will make known 
even to him who would have been saved, a more excellent way, 
and explain that way more fully, just as ministers do here. In 
short, while we claim that we should fully supply our own peo- 
ple with the Gospel, and keep them supplied before we establish 
missions among the heathen, still the command is, “Go ye into 
all the world,” and we must do it; and the church that is not so 
fully imbued with the missionary spirit as to be a missionary 
church, is not up to the full measure of its duty. 

Surely there are motives outside of the question of the sal- 
vation of the heathen, sufficient to stir the heart of the Church 
of Christ in mission work. Suppose the salvation of every one 
of them was guaranteed, let us ask, is the mere conversion, or 
the salvation alone of men, the only object the Saviour had in 
view in sending out his disciples with the Gospel? and would it 
be a useless task to carry the Gospel to them? Does not the 
exercise of her gifts strengthen the Church? With her, as with 
individuals, “it is more blessed to give than to receive.’ Is not 
the mission work of the Church the testimony which she bears 
before the whole world to her faith in Christianity, and to her 
devotion and love which she bears to her adorable Redeemer? 
Will not the enlightened heathen, the well instructed, the edu- 
cated, the refined Christian who enters heaven from the mission 
excel in happiness the poor degraded wretch who goes from 
heathendom ? 

“Go ye’’ is motive enough, and the possession of such a 
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blessed religion should prompt us to bear the message of God’s 
grace to every nation. The angel that John saw flying through 
the midst of heaven, with an eternal gospel for all people, said 
with a great voice: “Fear God, and give him glory, for the hour 
of his judgment is come; and worship him that made heaven 
and earth and sea and fountains of waters.’’ It is that men may 
fear God, and worship him, and give him glory that the Gospel 
must be sent to the heathen, not alone that they might be saved. 

It would be a poor recommendation of the Christian’s God, 
for the missionary to tell the heathen that their fathers and 
mothers for generations past are all in an eternal hell, and that 
he hopes they will be saved, but if they are, they cannot hope 
to meet a single friend of theirs in heaven forever. There cer- 
tainly would be no good-news in that. 


ARTICLE IV. 


EVIDENTIAL VALUE OF APOSTOLIC TESTIMONY TO CHRIST. 
By REv. Pror. J. W. RICHARD, A. M., York, Pa. 


There are some things, and those among the most important 
in life, which cannot be estimated and determined by the meth- 
ods of science. The methods of science may determine the 
area of a field, the hight of a tree, the capacity of a ship, the 
constituents of a drug; but it is of far greater importance for 
us to determine to whom the field, the tree, and the ship belong, 
and whether the drug is a medicine or a poison. Facts of this 
kind cannot be determined by scientific demonstration, but must 
be ascertained by what is called moral evidence, which almost 
always, in ultimate analysis, resolves inself into some form of 
eye-witness or ear-witness. What men see with their eyes and 
hear with their ears, they know and believe, for they cannot 
doubt the testimony given in the normal use of the senses, in 
matters of fact. And when men of intelligence and integrity, 
tell us that they were eye- or ear-witnesses of an event, that is, 
of a fact, however extraordinary that fact may be, we are so 
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constituted that we believe them, yea, we cannot resist belief 
without doing violence to a certain moral order found within us. 
In the case of very extraordinary events, it is important mainly 
that the number of witnesses should be increased, and that it 
should be shown that they had ample opportunity for the nor- 
mal use of the faculties of observation. This, our faith in the 
reliability of competent human testimony, is the basis of all his- 
torical knowledge. Certain men living one hundred and nine 
years ago, declare that they were eye- and ear-witnesses of the 
reading and signing of the Declaration of American Independ- 
ence on a certain day. They made a record of the fact. We 
read the record and are morally certain of the fact. To deny 
the fact would be to make ourselves the butts of ridicule and 
contempt. As an evidence that we believe the testimony of 
those witnesses, we have our Fourth of July celebrations every 
year, and a few years ago we marked an entire year in honor of 
the event. On the same principle is established every court of 
justice in the land, and determination is given to the gravest in- 
terests of individuals and of society. A man is indicted for 
murder. He is brought to trial before twelve of his fellow-citi- 
zens in whose hands are the issues of life and death. It is es- 
pecially required of these twelve men that not one of them saw 
the prisoner commit the crime for which he is charged, and that 
they have not formed a prejudicing conviction for or against the 
prisoner as touching his guilt or innocence. Persons are sum- 
moned who have had eye- or ear-witness of certain facts. They 
give their testimony under the most solemn and ingenious tests. 
The jury, charged to find according to the evidence, acquits the 
prisoner or declares him guilty as indicted. This testimony and 
verdict are recorded and kept intact. A thousand years hence 
they are as valuable in evidence as they are to-day. In this way 
we become morally certain of the events of the past, that is, in 
this way we know that Socrates was tried, condemned, exe- 
cuted; that Aaron Burr was arraigned, tried, acquitted, dis- 
missed. In the same way, through the recorded testimony of 
eye-witnesses, we know that Alexander was ambitious; that 
Caligula was cruel; that Jesus was benevolent; that Iscariot was 
deceitful. That is, such and such facts and such and such traits 
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of character attached to certain men. Are weasked, what is the 
ground of our assurance? We answer, the concurrent testi- 
mony of eye-witnesses. This is ultimate and satisfactory. Nei- 
ther can we, nor do we desire to go further. We believe that 
we have the facts, and on these facts as sufficient causes we jus- 
tify any fegling of approbation or disapprobation which we may 
have in each case. 

And when we speak of moral evidence and of moral cer- 
tainty, we do not intimate an inferior kind of evidence or of 
certainty, but we mention an evidence and a certainty which ex- 
actly apply to the case in hand, and which are the only evidence 
and certainty that can possibly be applied, and which are just 
as assuring to the moral sense as demonstration is to the logical 
understanding. It is called moral evidence, and moral certainty, 
because it is addressed to the moral reason, and requires a cer- 
tain amount of moral character, virtue, truth in the inward parts, 
to receive it and to give it its just and proper weight. A bad 
man may harden his heart against this testimony, and may re- 
ject it; but a man who is honest, and in love with the truth, and 
is sincerely seeking to know the truth, will receive it, will honor 
it, will make it the basis of his moral conduct, and will, to all 
intents and purposes as regards moral action, become just as 
certain that there is a city called London as that two and two 
are four. 

Let us apply this principle to the Apostolic Testimony to 
Christ. , 

Peter (2 Pet. 1 : 16), speaking for himself, and his fellow apos- 
tles, declares: “For we have not followed cunningly devised 
fables, when we made known unto you the power and coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, but were eye-witnesses of his majesty.” 
That is, the apostles were eye-witnesses of the events of the 
Gospel. In making known the power and coming of Christ, 
Peter avers that they had not followed cunningly devised fables, 
that is, myths, legends, fictions dressed up in the garb of truth, 
and devised cunningly to deceive the minds of men; but they 
were eye-witnesses of the majesty of Christ, had seen him in 
the divine manifestation of himself, in his glory, in his mighty 
deeds; had known his person; had looked upon him eye to 
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eye and face to face. The reality of his person, the events of 
his life, they now make known to others, and thus proclaim the 
Gospel history a fact, a fact established by moral evidence, the 
testimony of eye-witnesses, and the most important fact in the 
world, the fact of the power and coming of the Lord Jesus 
Christ from heaven and the revelation of his majesty for the 
salvation of men. This fact we have not seen. Our faith in it 
must depend upon our faith in the testimony of those who re- 
port themselves eye-witnesses of it. Hence to believe the testi- 
mony is to believe the fact. To reject the testimony is to reject 
the fact. Now as already observed, we are so constituted that 
we believe moral evidence, and determine the most important 
interests of life by it, and are just as sure that we are right in 
reaching certain conclusions on moral questions, as we are sure 
when we have followed a demonstration; for the mind is just 
as likely to err in following a chain of reasoning in science, as 
in following a chain of evidence in testimony, and men are just 
as likely to be imposed upon in a demonstration as in a testi- 
mony, and the exploded theories of false science once accepted 
as facts, are vastly more numerous than the false theories of 
testimony once accepted in evidence. Indeed it is a part of 
God’s moral order that when I see a man acting for a life-time 
with liberality and generosity, I cannot believe he is selfish and 
hard-hearted ; that when I see a man speaking and acting the 
truth for a life-time, I cannot believe he is a common liar, or 
that in any great and momentous concern, he would persist in 
telling even a single lie; or that when I witness the love and 
unselfish devotion of a mother for half a century, I cannot be- 
lieve she is the enemy of her children. Soin regard to histori- 
cal testimony. When I am told of an old Greek who was content 
to live in a tub and to lap up water with his tongue like a dog, 
I do not think of Alexander who conquered the world and 
sighed for more worlds to conquer; or when I am told of a pope 
who was remarkable for his humility and condescension, I do 
not think of Hildebrand who held the rod over kings and ab- 
solved the allegiance of their subjects; or when I am told of a 
statesman open and ingenuous in manner and speech, I do not 
think of Talleyrand whose motto was that language should con- 
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ceal, not express one’s meaning. In each case I think some 
other person is meant, for the testimony of eye-witnesses is that 
Alexander was ambitious, that Hildebrand was arrogant, that 
Talleyrand was deceitful—not the testimony of one man only, 
but of men enough, and these sufficiently qualified by intelli- 
gence and integrity to establish a fact before any jury in the 
civilized world. The same principle is applicable to the power 
and coming and majesty of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


I. AS TO THE NUMBER OF WITNESSES. 


We do not have the evidence of the power and coming and 
majesty of Christ on the testimony of one witness. There were 
twelve witnesses. Two or three unimpeached witnesses are 
enough to establish any fact in history, and would determine the 
action of a jury in the matter of life and death. But the power 
and coming and majesty of the Lord Jesus Christ is a matter of 
eternal life. Two or three men might combine to publish a 
falsehood. But that twelve men should so combine, and should 
persevere in their fraud unto death, would be a hard thing to do ; 
and from what we know of men, it is unreasonable to suppose 
that it was done in this case, nor does history furnish any ex- 
ample of a fraud so intelligently conceived and so admirably 
persevered in. Should twelve men of unimpeached veracity 
tell us as their living and dying testimony that on a certain day, 
standing together in a certain place they witnessed a shower of 
serpents from heaven, or the falling of a meteor, it would be 
believed, and accepted as a fact by every scientific society in the 
world. And if this testimony now recorded as the testimony 
of eye-witnesses, should be corroborated, by the discovery, 
either immediately or a hundred years hence, of the remains of 
serpents, or the action of a meteor at that particular place, to 
doubt the testimony, that is, to deny the fact, would be morally 
impossible. Twelve men saw the power and coming and 
majesty of the Lord Jesus. For three years, they ate, slept and 
journeyed with him. They saw him heal the sick, open the 
eyes of the blind, unstop the ears of the deaf, supply limbs to 
the lame, give life to the dead, feed the hungering thousands on 
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a few loaves and fishes. Three of them saw the glory of his 
transfiguration. One at least saw him die. All were eye-wit- 
nesses of his resurrection, that is, saw him repeatedly after his 
resurrection, and one was challenged to put his fingers in the 
prints of the nails and to thrust his hand into the wounded side. 
These things are reported as facts. Either they occurred or they 
did not occur. If they occurred, they were capable of being 
cognized by the senses. Twelve men could not be deceived in 
the matter of raising Lazarus—the rolling away of the stone, 
the command, the appearance of the man—they could not be 
deceived as to the walking on the waves, feeding the multitude, 
opening the eyes of the blind. They could not be deceived as 
to the identity of the resurrected Jesus whom their eyes had 
seen and their hands had handled. Hence when they give their 
testimony, we must either believe the facts, or take one or the 
other of two alternatives, viz., abandon the rules of evidence, or 
deny the possibility of miracles and declare in favor of pure 
Naturalism, in which case Jesus Christ himself is an impossibil- 
ity, and man is without hope and without God in the world. 
And to abandon the well-known and universally accepted laws 
of evidence in this case, since the things testified of are as much 
matters of fact as the assassination of Julius Czsar, or the burn- 
ing of Rowland Taylor, is to beg the entire question and to cut 
off the argument. But whatever may be the reality as to the 
subject of their testimony, be it fact or fiction, it is certain and 
undeniable that on the day of Pentecost, the witnesses together 
delivered their testimony before the assembled representatives 
of the civilized world, in favor of the power and coming of the 
Lord Jesus, when the events of Christ’s life were yet so fresh 
and well-known at Jerusalem that no man dared to contradict 
them, nor to utter one word of opposing testimony; and that 
three thousand persons, many of whom must have known Jesus 
personally, believed the testimony, accepted the facts and were 
baptized into Christ. These are facts which the boldest skep- 
ticism will not presume to deny. 

After Pentecost the same witnesses, either alone or two by two, 
testified the same facts to the ends of the earth, saying with 
John, “That which was from the beginning, which we have 
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heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked 
upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word of life, (for the 
life was manifested, and we have seen it, and bear witness, and 
show unto you that eternal life, which was with the Father and 
was manifested unto us) that which we have seen and heard, de- 
clare we unto you.” This testimony has come down to us; and 
with it, (its authenticity and genuineness unimpeached,) and as 
growing out of it, we have Christianity as a living fact in the 
world; an institution, the Church, an organized society, with its 
laws, its doctrines, its precepts, its moral life, its spirit of con- 
quest reaching out and gathering in the nations and making 
them the joyful captives of the Lord Jesus Christ, whose power 
and coming is made known unto them by the testimony of the 
twelve. Yes, this living fact, the Church, Christianity as a sys- 
tem, a principle, a doctrine, a life, drawing into its service the 
highest moral energies of literature, science and art, subsidizing 
every element of beauty and goodness and strength found among 
men, this living fact can be accounted for only on the testimony 
of the twelve who represent themselves eye-witnesses of the 
power and coming of the Lord Jesus, whom they have made 
known unto us. This is another fact that cannot be questioned, 
viz., that the Church is founded on these eye-witnesses and is in- 
dissolubly associated with their testimony. 


Il. THE COMPETENCY OF THE WITNESSES. 


The witnesses may have been mistaken, or they may have 
promulgated a gigantic fraud. This brings up the question of 
the competency of the witnesses, that is, their intelligence and 
integrity; for these are the two grand requisites for bearing tes- 
timony. If a man do not have ordinary intelligence, he is not 
a competent witness of a series of events. If he do not have 
integrity, that is, uprightness and honesty of character, his tes- 
timony cannot be credited. 

(a). Did the apostles have sufficient intelligence to bear testi- 
mony of the power and coming of the Lord Jesus Christ? They 
were plain men of ordinary common-school education without 
scientific or philosophical training; but they were matured men 
of sound understanding; all probably, except John, older than 
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Christ. Two of the original twelve have written lives of Christ; 
other three have written epistles setting forth the substance of 
the gospel. These writings show that their authors were intel- 
ligent men endowed with strong native powers of reason, and 
of good understanding sufficient to exempt them from impos- 
ture and deception. They write not as minute critics, nor as 
profound scholars, but as cool, deliberate, matter-of-fact eye-wit- 
nesses of what they had seen and heard, and knew of the life 
and words and works of Christ—delivering just such a simple, 
direct and unadorned narrative as is most feared and most val- 
ued in every court in the world. And the very fact that they 
were unsophisticated and unlearned men, the better qualified 
them for their office as witnesses. Had they been philosophers 
or cabalists, they would have been tempted to philosophize and 
to explain. The testimony would have borne more largely the 
cast of their own minds, would have been less direct and objec- 
tive, less a pure narrative of facts without effort to mingle with 
it human conceits. The highest intellectual qualification for this 
most important office, was common sense, with eyes to see, ears 
to hear, and hands to handle. Was Jesus a phantom? Was 
his healing the sick, raising the dead, feeding the multitude a 
mere seeming, a pretense, a setnblance of power and presence? 
Twelve men who had ample intelligence and ample opportunity 
to know, tell us that Jesus was God manifest in the flesh; that 
he had power over diseases and over devils; and that he did 
many mighty works which no man can do. We may call them 
ignorant fishermen if we will; but they wrote the New Testa- 
MENT, the greatest marvel and the greatest power in literature— 
a book that has received the profoundest homage of the might- 
iest intellects on earth; a book that has led captive more wills 
than all the Homers, Virgils, Dantes of the world, a book that 
has revolutionized society, has changed the course of historical 
development, has brought order out of confusion, has founded 
the noblest institutions of men, has inspired the loftiest deeds 
of heroism, has given the world an Augustine, a Luther, a 
Howard, a Florence Nightingale, a George Washington,has lifted 
Europe out of barbarism, and has brought in the light and glory 
of this nineteenth century civilization; has established the Chris- 
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tian home and affirmed that freedom is the birth-right of man. 
The men who wrote such a book, albeit Galileans and fishermen 
they were, did not lack of sufficient intelligence to know what 
their eyes had seen, their ears had heard, their hands had handled. 

(b). But granting that these witnesses had intelligence, did 
they have integrity? For after all, this wonderful testimony, 
and its still more wonderful results, may be founded in fiction. 
The story of the power and coming and majesty of the Lord 
Jesus, may be a pure fabrication, devised by one Jesus of Naza- 
reth, and palmed upon the world by his followers. Their testi- 
mony that he had healed the sick, raised the dead, and fed the 
multitude, may be a false testimony, adhered to to the bitter 
end, and may have been so regarded by their cotemporaries. 
How are we to be satisfied that they bore witness to the truth, 
that is, that they were honest and sincere witnesses? There is 
a rational test surer than the stake. 

Every one who has carefully watched the conduct of witnesses 
at a tribunal of investigation, has found no difficulty in dis- 
criminating between hollowness, deceit, falsehood, on the one 
hand; and sincerity, honesty and truthfulness on the other. 
There is something in the manner, the voice, the eye, the coun- 
tenance, of a false witness, that clearly indicates his dishonesty ; 
and juries are charged with the duty of taking into the account 
the seeming honesty or dishonesty of the witness. By the care- 
ful and attentive perusal of a man’s writings, we can just as 
easily detect deceit and hypocrisy as we can in his speech ; and 
we express our convictions of the honesty or the dishonesty of 
a writer, just as confidently and unhesitatingly as we do of a 
witness on the stand, and we are just as sure of the correctness 
of our judgment in the one case as in the other. Now no other 
book has been read with so much attentiveness and sagacity as 
the New Testament. Every line, word and letter of it, has been 
studied, and scanned and scrutinized by friend and by foe, but 
no one has ever been able to point out a single mark of hypoc- 
risy and deceit. On the contrary, friend and foe must confess, 
and both have confessed, that it bears every mark of honest 
sincerity. These New Testament writers (we now take in Paul 
who also saw the Lord) not only express their abhorrence of in- 
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iquity, and proclaim a sense of God’s presence with them, and 
his wrath against deceit and lying; but they frankly narrate 
their own weaknesses, their errors, their mistakes, their sins, 
which hypocrites or intentional deceivers never do nor can do 
except in such a way as to make it clear that they glory in their 
shame. But with these writers of the New Testament, there is 
no effort to conceal anything, nor to give a false coloring to any 
fact, nor to set themselves off to advantage, nor to counterfeit 
humility. They tell the story of Christ, including his birth, 
his manner of life, his works, his sufferings, his death, his resur- 
rection, and they enunciate great principles of doctrine, but 
every line marks them as sincere, honest and candid witnesses 
to what they had seen and heard and experienced. Even when 
they differ from each other and separate in dissension, they 
make no charge of hypocrisy, or of a purpose to perpetrate a 
fraud ; but separated, they bear the same testimony and preach 
the same Gospel that they do when together. And as a further 
evidence of their sincerity, they suffered martyrdom—not for 
opinions, nor for a system of doctrines, but for the witness of 
Jesus, for a series of facts which they had seen and heard—a 
circumstance which distinguishes them from all other martyrs 
the world over. For other martyrs have suffered for opinions, 
beliefs ; these suffered for what their eyes had seen, their ears 
heard, their hands handled ; that is, they suffered for an objec- 
tive empirical fact, not for a subjective internal experience. 
Hence their martyrdom becomes a seal, not so much of their 
sincerity, as of the testimony itself. They would rather die at 
the stake than deny the /acés of the life, words and works of 
Christ. 

But to obtain the full evidential value of this martyrdom, we 
must follow the lives of these men. When Christ died they 
were comparatively young. Some of them lived thirty, forty, 
fifty, and one of them nearly seventy years after the crucifixion. 
They traveled to the ends of the earth, making known the 
power and coming and majesty of the Lord. Whithersoever 
they went, they met with opposition and persecution. They 
were stoned, scourged, imprisoned, made to fight with wild 
beasts, brought before kings and governors, driven from place 
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to place. They endured hunger and thirst, cold and nakedness ; 
this not for one year, nor for five years, but to the end of life. 
Now, had they been impostors trying to inflict a wicked decep- 
tion on the world, they must have grown tired of this persecu- 
tion and indignity, if not all, at least some of them; for it is 
contrary to all observation of the actions of men, to suppose 
that these stripes and imprisonments and pains of hunger and 
cold, and perils, would not have wrung the lie out the hearts of 
some of them, and thus have exposed the cheat; that is, it is 
unreasonable to suppose that twelve men will endure persecu- 
tion for a life-time, and end life in martyrdom, in support of 
what they £now to be a lie, for where men have persevered un- 
der torture in telling a lie, it has always been where to have told 
the truth would have brought greater evil or greater shame, as 
was the case with the man in England who endured the rack, 
but denied the fact with which he was charged, and who when 
asked how he could persist in a lie under torture, replied, “I 
had painted a gallows on the toe of my shoe, and every time I 
felt the rack stretch me, I looked upon the gallows, and thought 
of my life.” 

But persecutions and hardships and perils wrought no change 
in the testimony of these men. Amid every indignity and cru- 
elty and privation, they still press forward with a patience, a 
forbearance, a love, with an ardor and a loftiness of soul which 
are born only of sincerity and truth. In sight of the stake, the 
cross, the block, the burning torch, the gleaming axe, they show 
no weakness and make no retraction of the witness they bore to 
the power and coming of the Lord Jesus. They still tell us 
that they were with Jesus more than three years, heard his dis- 
courses, saw his miracles, witnessed his sufferings and death, 
looked upon him after his resurrection, beheld him in his as- 
cension, received the Holy Ghost and the power to speak lan- 
guages they had never learned, to heal the sick and to raise the 
dead. And when we remember that this is the testimony of 
twelve men, intelligent and honest, men tried by persecution, 
fire, sword, death, a testimony without faltering or contradiction, 
or prevarication; a testimony which is rebutted by not one line 
of contemporaneous contradiction: when we remember these 
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facts, viz., the number of witnesses, their intelligence and integ- 
rity, the total absence of counter testimony, we must conclude 
that the apostolic testimony to Christ is the most complete, and 
the most satisfactory historical witness on record; that it estab- 
lishes the facts of the Gospel on the surest possible foundation, 
and leaves no rational ground for unbelief. 


ARTICLE V. 
NEWLY CONFIRMED CHURCH MEMBERS. 


WHAT MAY REASONABLY BE EXPECTED OF THEM. 
By Rev. A. Stump, A. M., York Springs, Pa. 


This subject implies that the expectation in this connection 
either has been or may be to some degree unreasonable. This 
is even so, and as long as self and the imagination shall be per- 
mitted to give coloring to our thinking, it will be so. 

Experience is a blessed thing. It is the best teacher of the 
individual and the race. Both man as one and men as groups 
need its lessons. Especially is this true in regard to religion. 
Here no one can say “I kngw” or “I have,” before he can say, 
“I have seen, and heard, and handled.” But while we thus get 
authority for our own self-consciousness, this does not give us 
the right to demand identical similarity from our neighbor. It 
will, however, give us a key to his heart. The lamp of the word 
and the light of the Spirit having led our feet into the before 
hidden paths of our own soul life, through the unity and kinship 
of human nature, his stands revealed to us. But we must not 
lose sight of personality. Differentiate as you may the human 
family, and, despite much that is alike, you will find some thing 
in each member that is distinct from every thing in all the rest 
—an innerness sui generis. This is the peculiar meaning and 
glory of individuality. If, therefore, we ourselves have been 
ever such blameless members of the Church since our confirma- 
tion, yet we dare not form our expectations of those who have 
lately taken upon themselves the solemn vows, according to the 
standard of our own either subjective or objective experience. 
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But we must also lay aside the norm of ideality. There are 
subtle perfections of beauty which sculptor and painter never 
reach, realms of inspiration and exaltation to which the poet 
never ascends, forges of power upon whose anvils prophet and 
orator never strike. These are in the ideal world—the might-be 
and ought-to-be of existence—the ultimate possibility of the 
soul. The same is true of the life of faith and piety. There 
are stages of grace, planes of holiness, heavens of spiritual exul- 
tation in which we never walk. We are not forbidden entrance 
to them, but all our striving, as it seems to us, brings us no 
nearer their thresholds. “Not as though I had already attained, 
were already perfect, * * but forgetting the things which are 
behind and reaching forth unto those things which are before, I 
press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.” Phil. 3: 12, 13, 14. We have too little 
patience with that self-delusive and unscriptural heresy which 
would leap into an ideal sanctification by one instantaneous 
spring, to spend any space to rebut its claims. 

But there has been placed before us a norm of perfection to- 
ward which we are to grow. It has two elements—the rule of 
faith, which is the word of God, and the life of Jesus Christ. 
One is the precept, the other is the precept concreted; one is 
the doctrine, the other is the doctrine personified or incarnated. 
The Christian religion therefore is not a system of abstract con- 
cepts, but a system of principles that can be seen, taken hold of, 
believed and lived. 

But whilst Christ is infinite, and the ideal Christian life is 
infinite too, (inasmuch as our sanctification and progress will go 
on through all eternity) the duty and privilege of striving after 
it nevertheless still remain. However it is not infinity we are 
to imitate, but quality—kind, not degree. There is therefore 
no excuse either for indifference or for discouragement. And 
God has taken away all temptation both to idleness and to 
spiritual pride. But we must not apply this high norm of 
ideality to the “newly confirmed members” of our churches. 
Having now avoided the Scylla and Charybdis of these com- 
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mon extreme criteria—self and ideality—let us enter the open 
way of discussion proper. 

The first thing the Church has a right to expect from its 
“newly confirmed members,” is a general conception of the mean- 
ing or signification of Confirmation. It is not supposable that 
much good can come from an ignorant observance of the rite. 
Neither, on the other hand, is a technical apprehension of it 
necessary. Our Lutheran theologians and symbols, as well as 
the church rituals, vary somewhat in their statements of the 
doctrine of confirmation—a fact mostly accounted for by the 
differences of time and place of writing—but there is a sub- 
stantial agreement among them. Rev. B. M. Schmucker, D. D., 
two years ago contributed two very able and valuable articles on 
the subject in the Lutheran Church Review, Vol. I1., Nos. 2 and 3, 
April and July, 83. To him as well as to Dr. B. Kurtz (“Why 
am I a Lutheran”) I am indebted for most of my information 
on this point. The Lutheran view seems to be truthfully and 
sufficiently set forth in two excerpts which I| will quote. The 
first is found in the famous document called the Wittenberg 
Reformation, prepared shortly after the Diet at Spires, by Me- 
lanchthon, with the assistance of Cruciger and George Major, and 
approved by Luther himself. “It is clearly necessary that in all 
Churches the Catechism be taught on set days, so that the youth 
may obtain a clear and correct knowledge of all articles and 
parts of Christian doctrine. The rite of confirmation con- 
tributes to the maintenance of such a usage, because it demands 
that the young, having arrived at a suitable age, should publicly 
before the congregation make a full and clear confession of doc- 
trine, and when questioned, should pledge faithful adherence to 
the doctrine thus declared and to the confession of their Church, 
and then the hand of the pastor should be laid upon them, and 
public prayer be made that they might be confirmed and di- 
rected in heart and mind in that which was confessed. Such a 
ceremony would not be an empty spectacle, as the rite as prac- 
ticed by the bishops now is, but would be profitable for the 
maintenance of pure doctrine, for the propagation of the teach- 
ings of the Church, and would tend to secure unity and disci- 
pline.”’ 
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The second is a quotation from Chemnitz, prince of theolo- 
gians: “Ours (writers) have often shown that the rite of confirm- 
ation, all useless, superstitious and unscriptural traditions having 
been removed, might be used devoutly and to the edification of 
the church, in this manner, to wit, that those who were baptized 
in infancy, when they have come to the years of discretion, 
shoulc be diligently instructed in a prescribed and simple expo- 
sition of the doctrines of the Church. And when they are found 
to understand moderately well the principal doctrines, then they 
should be presented to the bishop and the church, and where a 
boy has been baptized in his infancy: 1. He should be admon- 
ished briefly and simply by being reminded of his baptism, to 
wit, that when he was baptized, in that baptism the whole Trin- 
ity applied and sealed to him the covenant of peace and the 
pact of grace, whereby a renunciation of Satan, a profession of 
faith and a promise of obedience was then made. 2. The boy 
himself should make before the church a personal and public 
profession of this doctrine and faith. 3. He should be exam- 
ined concerning the principal points of Christian doctrine, make 
answer about each, or if he be imperfectly informed, be rightly 
instructed. 4. He should be admonished that by this profes- 
sion he sets forth that he dissents from all heathen, heretical, fa- 
natical, and unholy opinions. 5. Then should be added a ser- 
ious and weighty exhortation, out of the word of God, that he 
should persevere in the covenant of baptism and in its doctrine 
and faith, and by steady progress therein he should be strength- 
ened. 6. Public prayer should be made for those presented, 
that God might be pleased by his Holy Spirit to govern, pre- 
serve and confirm them in this profession. To this prayer the 
imposition of hands might be added without any superstition.” 

The doctrine thus stated presupposes baptism to have taken 
place in infancy—at least under parental sponsorship. Anciently 
this was not always the case. Then adults too were confirmed 
soon after their baptism. Here without drawing the same con- 
clusion from it, we may quote a line from Thomas Aquinas, 
Character confirmationis ex necessitate presupponit characterem 
baptismalem (the mark of confirmation necessarily presupposes 
the mark of baptism), Hag. Hist. Doc. vol. 11., p.87. So far as mere 
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precedence in time is concerned this is true. Thus the contro- 
versy on this subject which was stirred up in our papers a few 
years ago is easily decided. A pastor had at the same service 
baptized some adults and then confirmed them with the rest of 
the class. This, although Dr. Kurtz could see no impropriety 
in such an act, plainly was contrary to the deliverances just 
quoted 

This doctrine also presupposes catechumenical or Chris- 
tian instruction. Of knowledge as the first step toward faith 
and constancy in the religious life I need here say but little. Met- 
aphysically it is no doubt true, and Christlieb admirably shows* 
that faith precedes knowledge (credo ut intelligam), inasmuch as 
we must first of all trust our mental powers ; but in practical relig- 
ion we first must learn what we are to believe (ntelligo ut cre- 
dam). In our system the state of faith rests upon a basis of in- 
telligence. Both the doctrines of Christianity and the distinc- 
tive doctrines of our Church (which constitute our right to an 
existence) are to be taken into the account. 

Again, confirmation in the Lutheran sense is a rite, and not, 
as the Catholic and Greek Churches hold, a sacrament. It does 
not possess the marks of having been appointed by Christ, of 
being a sign of grace, and of imparting a spiritual blessing. 
Luther says, “I concede that we may confirm, if we let men 
know that God has given no commandment therefor.” The rite, 
therefore, save by analogy, has no Biblical support. It does not 
rest upon proof texts. But its usefulness is sufficient argument 
for its existence. It “was transmitted to us from the fathers, but 
was never regarded as essential to salvation, for it is not sup- 
ported by divine command.’’} 

Here we may rebut the associate idea that confirmation is a 
complement to baptism. Says Aquinas, S? aliguis non baptizitus 
confirmaretur, nthil reciperet—if a non-baptized person should 
be confirmed, he would receive nothing. On this ground the 
Roman Catholics hold that the non-confirmed cannot be “com- 
plete Christians.” But baptism needs no complement. As a 
means of grace it is sufficient in itself. Confirmation adds noth- 
ing in any sense whatever. 


*Mod. Doubt ard Infidelity. tApol. Augs. Con. 
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Our Church does not regard this rite as the act of uniting with 
the Church. This takes place fully in holy baptism. In that 
ordinance the children are consecrated to the Lord and the di- 
vine seal fixed upon them. Thereafter they are members of 
Christ's body as truly as any grown person is. The Saviour 
himself made this sacrament in connection with confession of 
sin and profession of faith the condition of admission into his 
kingdom. In the baptismal covenant God includes the children, 
not as initial or inchoate, but as full members of his church. If 
this is not so, pedobaptism has no meaning and may as well be 
abolished. 

I am aware that such eminent thinkers as Bushnell* and our 
own Valentine} make use of the terms “initial,” “inchoate,”’ and 
“potentially,” to express the relation of children to the church. 
But both are speaking of child membership prior to baptism, 
and insist that even then already it is “real” or a “real and true 
fact.” So others speak of an infant and of an adult member- 
ship and of passing from one to the other. But this is only a 
reference to a formal as distinct from an essential attitude. The 
difference in this respect between the child and the full grown 
man is (as in nature and the state) only a difference in develop- 
ment—a development in which confirmation is but an epoch. 
But the essence remains the same through all changes of form 
whatever. In this rite there is therefore no new relation entered 
into. Only ahigher degree of development in the old is reached. 
All living things must thus grow, and confirmation is only the 
voluntary stage of church membership. It is not true as a few 
of our rituals seem to teach, that confirmation grants to the 
young for the first time the right to partake of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. This right by virtue of baptism they already have (so the 
Greek Church teaches and practices). By it they are made eli- 
gible to all the forms of communion with God and his people. 
All the privileges of adults are theirs as well. Confirmation is 
not a wall to fence out the children from any of them. Here 
as elsewhere their Saviour’s saying, “Let them come, and forbid 
them not,” must silence human objection. The church no doubt 


*Christian Culture, p. 162. tLutu. Quar., Vol. IX., p. 325. 
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has authority to say who should or who should not come to her 
altars, but the marks which direct acceptance or rejection must 
be Biblical. The only objection that might possibly be urged 
against a baptized child is that he has not publicly confessed 
Christ. But suppose he, of his own accord, asks for the com- 
munion. Would not that and his appearance at the table be 
confession enough? Yea, verily. But all that is meant to be 
asserted here, but that decidedly, is that confirmation can not 
grant the rzgi¢to commune. We may say that the church in 
confirmation acknowledges the child’s claim to the right. But 
to say more is, logically, inconsistent Lutheranism and above 
all contrary to the Scriptures. Nor is confirmation a help to 
grace in the semi-Romish sense which High Church Anglican- 
ism attaches to it, viz., as Wheatly says, “To assist them in man- 
ifesting their faith and practice.” So the Pseudo-Isidore already 
declared (851) that in confirmation the Holy Spirit contributes 
an augmentum ad gratiam. But this is not true save in the 
sense according to which prayer, worship, or any other religious 
act, dependent on our faith, conveys spiritual gifts. Neverthe- 
less, Lutherans do, with the Anglican ritualists, contemplate an 
early confirmation. However, mathematically to fix the age is 
absurd; but absolute infancy—z. ¢., the non-speaking period of 
childhood—is almost the only insuperable barrier to it. The 
argument of inexpediency may be urged against this position. 
For, the object of this rite is order and discipline. To confess 
Christ is no doubt the decisive mark of a Christian, so far as his 
relations to the visible church or organized kingdom of Christ 
are concerned. In confirmation an opportunity to make such 
a confession before the saints and the world is afforded. To the 
confirmant this is a test of faith and motive. The church, too, 
has a right to know, yea even to decide, who is worthy to be 
considered a sharer of God's grace (a subject of the invisible 
kingdom) and a fellow participant at the Holy Supper. She is 
present with her minister to pray for the confirmants. Confirm- 
ation, therefore, is a disciplinary rite which fosters a uniform or- 
der of admission to the communion and in this sense may be 
considered a necessity to purity of doctrine and life. Whether, 
however, it exists in our present or any other form is not essen- 
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tial. The fact of discipline and order is enough. But it must 
be insisted on that there is no right conferred in this ceremony 
which did not before belong to the catechumens by virtue of 
baptism. It is rather, on their part, a formal demand to exer- 
cise their proper rights and, on the part of the church, a formal 
concession of it. 

Only the imposition of hands remains to be considered. In 
our Church this is only a symbolism. Dr. B. M. Schmucker 
says, “That divine grace was conveyed by the laying on of hands 
was denied by the Lutheran Reformers.”’ He considers it simply 
a sign of prayer or intercession in behalf of the individual on 
whom they are laid. 

The general impression that the minister does the confirming 
is wrong. “I was confirmed by Rev. Mr. N.”’ is erroneous. 
“Under” him, 2. ¢. during his administration, would be nearer 
the truth. On this point there is much ambiguity in our for- 
mulas. Who then, or what confirms? Not being clear on this 
question, I sent it to Dr. B. M. Schmucker, who kindly replied 
as follows: “There is but one answer to your enquiry. It is 
the word and the sacraments. The desire of the subject or the 
prayers of the pastor and Church can only entreat. It is the 
baptism or its enduring covenant which promises, engages, and 
bestows—the word, especially as applied in the catechisation, 
the word preceding, attending and following—and the sacra- 
ment of the altar, to which the rite admits—which and which 
alone bestow confirming grace.’’ This concise statement no 
doubt embodies the Lutheran view. But this refers altogether 
to the divine side of the matter. Now if corfirmation is, as 
Luther called it, “an invention of man” who is the actor on the 
human side? Dr. S. acknowledges what it is wished to empha- 
size, namely, that it is neither the pastor nor the Church. From 
the time of Tertullian (201) in whose writings we find the first 
sure traces of this rite, until the twelfth century, confirmation 
was closely associated with both infant and adult baptism, and 
the bishop was considered the only proper person to administer 
it. This still is the case with all denominations in which the 
episcopate is retained. But a bishop (either in the prelatical or 
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ordinary sense) has no more divine authority than an ordinary 
pastor. 

So far as there is such a factor the subjects themselves are the 
human actors. So others understand us to teach. McClintock 
and Strong’s Encyclopedia says: “The earlier German Re- 
formers rejected it even as a ceremony ; but it (confirmation) 
was restored through the influence of Spener in the 17th cen- 
tury; and is now in use as a renewal of the baptismal cove- 
nant, in the Reformed and Lutheran Churches. 

The Latin confirmare has three significations—to make 
strong—to encourage—to prove or demonstrate the truth of a 
thing. If the Holy Spirit through the word and sacraments 
does the first; and the Church, by means of its prayers and ex- 
hortations does the second, who does the third? The subject 
himself, and therefore I call him the confirmant. He demon- 
strates the reality of his confession of sin and faith in Christ, 
and that the professions made by his parents for him have be- 
come his own. This position is sustained by the excerpts 
quoted and by others that might be made. 

The reader may think that too great an intellectual require- 
ment has been laid down in the preceding remarks. But only 
the points mentioned, not their doctrinal elucidation or illustra- 
tion are considered essential. No attempt to formulate a dog- 
matic system on the subject is meant to be made. It is granted 
that our catechumens cannot be able theologians. Nor need 
their teachers be. But it is held that they should be reasonably 
intelligent about their ecclesiastical and spiritual status. They 
should have clear ideas on their relation to the Church. One 
thing is certain, the fruits of a consistent and faithful disciple- 
ship will not reward our wishful efforts unless they grow from 
the “good ground” of intelligent indoctrination. Ignorance 
can not create nor fulfil a rational expectancy. 

The second thing the Church can reasonably expect of its 
“newly confirmed members” is that they should fairly fulfil the 
obligations they have recognized and the character they have as- 
sumed. ‘Confirmation imposes no obligations that were not pre- 
viously upon us” (Kurtz). Only the voluntary recognition of 
covenant obligation and the assumption of a character to fulfil 
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them takes place in the act. Wherever else it may be silent, 
here free will must speak. This is implied in the interchange 
of questions and responses between confirmant and pastor— 
the embassador who acts for God and the Church. 

The vows then taken are voluntary and should not be lightly 
esteemed. They should be made after due deliberation and felt 
to be binding on the heart and conscience. 

We have in the past suffered no little mortification from de- 
fections in our denomination. Thousands of our children, born 
and reared in our fold, have wandered away into strange ones. 
No doubt we have been guilty of faults which drove some of 
them away. We clung too long to the German, we did not 
take care of our Lutheran immigrants, we did not soon enough 
permit the peculiar tinges of Americanism to color our cultus. 
We thought the slightest change in externals would corrupt the 
reine Lehre. But no matter from what cause, the fact, to the 
chagrin of us all, remains—we have fed other Churches too 
long. Our theologians have always understood the vows of 
confirmation to signify a declaration of adherence to the par- 
ticular denomination in which the rite was administered. With- 
out intending the least disparagement to those of different be- 
lief, we insist that our own children and those we have brought 
in from the world belong to us and we must expect to keep 
them. We indeed have made arrangements for all legitimate 
transferences, but we rightly expect from our young members 
a firm, yea an enthusiastic loyalty to the Church of the Refor- 
mation. To this end, we ourselves should manifest such a 
spirit and teach them with all honesty that to us she is the best 
of them all. 

In considering this head, the distinctive doctrines should, no 
more than the general articles of Christianity, be passed by. 
Each one should have a doctrinal conscience, but not be a cred- 
ulous, narrow-minded creed worshiper. Here a generous liberty 
in non-essentials should be allowed. Of course latitudinarian- 
ism in Biblical fundamentals dare not be endured. True Luth- 
eranism protests with all the force of instinctive freedom against 
all unlimited subscription to the doctrinal formulas of men. 

Vor. XV. No. 2. 31 
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Such a practice but breeds dishonesty, hypocrisy, and mental 
paralysis. So far as we now know, our fathers have not erred 
in their statements of the right faith so far as substance goes. 
But it is simply puerility to argue that a further knowledge and 
experience may not improve on their nomenclature and change 
opinions that do not affect salvation or proper Christian conduct. 
They were not infallible and the essence of human nature has 
left its mark upon their works. The Bible, therefore, the Bible 
I say, is the only creed to which we dare positively, without al- 
lowing a grain of mental reservation, bind the mind and con- 
science. To do otherwise would be to destroy the grand heri- 
tage which our beloved Luther bought for us as it were with his 
own blood. 

But the Church has also a right to expect from them the 
blessed fruits of regeneration. The tree has been planted into 
the courts of Zion by baptism, fertilized by God’s word, culti- 
vated by the Holy Spirit, watered by the prayers of saints. 
How unnatural if it should not now blossom and bring forth! 

Conversion and the new birth—the first the act of man in 
turning from his sins unto Christ, the second the act of God in 
delivering man from the guilt and power of them—are the prime 
objects of Christian home culture and pastoral catechisation. 
Anything short of these is failure. Nothing but the salvation 
of souls will please God. If possible we should feel satisfied 
that the confirmants are in the spiritual kingdom before we ask 
them to stand up before the world as members of the visible— 
that they at least are not aliens to grace, but subjects of it. But 
inasmuch as we can not look into the heart, and inasmuch as 
our judgment can not implicitly be confided in, and inasmuch 
as the Bible seems to refer the separation of tares from wheat 
to the last judgment, the idea of a perfect church—the dream 
of Montanists and Catharists—becomes an utter impossibility. 
Yet this is no argument for a relaxed vigilance. We ought the 
more to hope and labor for the good results of regeneration. 

The world, the flesh, and the devil having been renounced, 
the outward life should show that there is no inward connection 
with them. This will be the highest proof of sincerity. There 
is a difference between a true child of God and a child of Belial. 
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This also should appear. Not that there must be a bodily with- 
drawal from the world, or haunts of men. ‘Tis there our light 
is to shine. The society of saints should be dear. The ser- 
vices of the sanctuary should be a delight. There the heart 
should worship and the mind receive new truths or rehearse old 
ones. Love now should be the ruling motive in all things. 
Earnestness in piety anda desire to do good should be the 
signs of it. Giving should be a real benevolence, not the slavish 
offering of pride whipped to its purse by the thongs of ‘appor- 
tionment’ or the rivalry of an ambitious neighbor. 

It would be well if each church member were a worker in 
some special line of usefulness. It would prove a hedge of 
safety to thousands who otherwise fall. Few swifts or swallows 
ever are killed, because when not asleep they are always on the 
wing. Thus souls always engaged in the Master’s service will 
often escape the fiery darts of the enemy. 

It is but natural too that the Church should look to her con- 
firmed children for recruits to fill up the breaking ranks of her 
ministry. The kingdom of Christ will never be built up by 
converted prodigals. Those who have been reared in the estate 
of Christian training in the family and Church best fulfil the 
condition for the exercise of God's call. Not that he is in any 
way restricted, further than he restricts himself. He can and 
does call men from without as well as from within. But ordi- 
narily he chooses to select his messengers from among those 
who grew up in the cultural atmosphere of the Christian fold. 


With reference to our membership in general, there is only 
one side to truth, namely, that our churches will enjoy healthy 
growth and prosperity only in proportion as they adhere to 
Lutheran confirmation with its antecedents and consequences. 
Special meetings or measures may have a mission to accomplish 
after the lapse of a period of spiritual apathy—an abnormal 
excitement thus counteracting an abnormal inaction. But these 
too often factitious revivals, if long persisted in, instead of work- 
ing as a leaven of righteousness, will work as the dry rot of 
Pharisaism and hypocrisy. Of course the wrong use of genu- 
inely Lutheran practices will attain no betterend. But weighed 
in the balance of long experience they have not been found 
wanting. They make for “righteousness, and peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost.” 
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ARTICLE VI. 


OUTLINE OF THOLUCK’S EARLY LIFE. 
By Mrs. J. H. W. STUCKENBERG, Berlin, Prussia. 


Gathered in the parlors of an eminent Christian lady in Ber- 
lin, there was lately a small company of those congenial in the 
faith among whom were two court-preachers, a son of Hegel, a 
daughter of Schleiermacher, a sister of Bismarck, and a few 
foreigners. The hostess careful to prepare spiritual and intel- 
lectual entertainment for her guests requested one after another 
of the clergymen present to relate some interesting experience 
either in their own religious life, or in their ministry. Court- 
preacher Schrader took up the word to illustrate the ennobling 
power of religion. Court-preacher Bayer then told of the power 
of Christianity to transform character, illustrating it by the life 
of a counterfeiter whom he knows, who for his first offense 
served fifteen years in prison. For the second he was committed 
for life; but there, serving the years of his life-doom he was 
converted, and became so eminent as an evangelist in prison 
that he was eventually pardoned and placed in a position of 
trust to oversee the weighing of gold in the government mint 
where he remains to this day as reliable as gold. 

An American minister present, told, on request, something of 
his intercourse with Professor Tholuck, and he proceeded to re- 
late how years ago, he had come as a young man to Europe, 
heavy with doubts which he felt he must either labor through, 
or else feel compelled to give up the ministry. It was then that 
he found at the Halle university the faithful soul-physician, 
Tholuck, and experienced how that true “student-father” could 
draw out a young man’s confidence and lay bare his soul to 
himself with such astounding wisdom and insight. Marvelous 
as was Tholuck’s memory, his learning, his genius for acquiring 
languages, he was still more wonderful in his personality, and 
in his understanding of the inmost workings of the human heart. 
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The speaker said, “I had occupied myself much with mathe- 
matics and philosophy and had supposed that our God-knowl- 
edge must also submit itself to mathematical demonstration ; 
but Tholuck made me perceive my mistake in not recognizing 
the fact that there are things which can only be understood by 
the reason, and others that can be comprehended by the heart 
alone. On Christmas-eve, the professor presented me with a 
book and in it were inscribed these significant words: ‘In mat- 
ters of science the light descends from the head to the heart; in 
matters of faith the light ascends from the heart to the head. 
Only so far as we live in him, can we undersand God.’ At 
length, when the time of my departure came and I went to bid 
him good-bye who had so faithfully prayed and wrought with 
me, he asked, ‘Can you now go back to America and preach 
Christ?’ ‘Yes,’ I could reply, ‘I can; for my doubt has turned 
to faith.’ Then he prayed with me once more, and I took my 
leave. I have had other professors from whom I learned more, 
but to Tholuck I owe most of all that makes my life worth 
living.” 

All four of the preachers present having at some time been 
pupils of Tholuck, the current of conversatlon turned upon him 
and a stream of interesting reminiscence flowed from their lips, 
for the tide of feeling and enthusiasm for that sainted man 
runs high among all German Christians. One remembered a 
note from Tholuck, containing the suggestive advice, “Speak 
more with God about yourself and men, than with men about 
God.” They related how conscientiously Tholuck would follow 
those students who were in doubt, even so far as to appear at 
their bedside at six in the morning, if a particularly occupied 
day was likely to prevent him from seeing them at any other 
hour. He would tolerate from students nothing which was not 
natural and true, and he loved to flash upon them unexpected 
questions. It was his custom to invite one or three students to 
accompany him in his long daily walks. Once, during a prom- 
enade in the fields he plucked a corn-flower and asked one of 
his companions, “What did you think of on seeing this flower ?”’ 
“On the omnipotence and love of God,” was the reply. He 
asked another who modestly answered, “To be frank, I did not 
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think of anything.” Turning to the first, Tholuck said gently, 
“Beware of hypocrisy.” He was so many-sided and witty, so 
instructive but so mystifying, so magnetic and lovely and yet so 
severe that the students both coveted and dreaded the first invi- 
tation to walk with him. Sometimes after a walk with a stu- 
dent in perfect silence he would say as he reached his gate, “So, 
next time we will continue this interesting discussion.” On 
first meeting with a student he liked to put to him some sudden 
difficult question to test the mental calibre of the youth. Usually 
he was careful to suit his question to some test of the province 
the student came from, which any wide-awake youth might be 
expected to know or have heard at some time, as, “Who was 
the Magus of the North?” or, “Do you sympathize most with 
this or that king’—either of obscure place in the Bible, or pro- 
fane history? A witty answer gave him great pleasure. It 
amused him much to invite a set of students all bearing the 
names of birds, as Mr. Hen, Mr. Finch, Mr. Jay, etc., or of 
animals, or of dreadful jaw-breakers all four or more syllables 
long and then witness his wife’s and the students’ efforts to pre- 
serve dignity during the long process of introduction. From 
whatever land or province these foreign students had come, 
Prof. Tholuck’s gift of tongues enabled him to converse with 
them in their own dialect. 

The appearance of a book containing Tholuck’s life has been 
waited for with impatience by Christians and theologians of both 
hemispheres. Prof. Witte to whom the materials for this work 
were entrusted has responded to this interest by publishing the 
first of two volumes in which he hopes to complete the biogra- 
phy; a book embracing only the first twenty-seven years of 
Tholuck’s life.* The author acknowledges perplexity as to the 
public for which to prepare this work, for since Tholuck was a 
man of erudition and his writings belong for the most part to 
the domain of learned investigation, the republic of letters had 
to be taken into account, at least so far as to furnish some indi- 


*Das Leben D. Friedrich August Gotttreu Tholuck’s dargestellt von 
Professor Leopold Witte, Superintendent und geistl. Inspektor der 
Konig]. Landesschule Pforta. Erster Band, 1799-1826. Velhagen & 
Klasing. 1884. Leipzig. 
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cation of the enduring value of his works. But since in a still 
more eminent degree Tholuck was a man important as a char- 
acter of and for the people, Professor Witte has wisely written 
a popular book, suiting it to the wants and interests of both 
young and old of either sex. For, those Christians who can 
date a new period in their spiritual and mental development, or 
who received some deep impression from personal contact with 
Tholuck belong to every rank and condition. 

Professor Witte has done conscientious, painstaking work and 
has produced a portrait which Tholuck’s friends recognize as 
real and true. But the shadows they say are touched with too 
heavy a hand. The likeness would still have been real and the 
picture of the man as true if he had omitted to perpetuate ev- 
ery mole and wen. The foreigner in seeking to discover the 
relative height of Tholuck with regard to his own times and con- 
temporaries will find much the same disappointment he often 
encounters in view of some famous mountain among the Alps, 
and for the same reason. The material has in large part been 
of necessity gathered from colleagues and fellow-students, who, 
themselves standing on a high level, inferior crests nearer by, 
failed to be impressed with the height to which Tholuck would 
tower when distance should sink other peaks below the horizon. 
The criticism is trite, but it applies again to this biography; it 
is a book of materials and characteristics, not a finished creation. 
Yet, as we criticise, we consider that the volume treats of the 
youth of Tholuck, of the formative period of that rare, ripe 
character, when perhaps the best the author could do was to 
throw the light of his magic lantern full upon those various chang- 
ing characteristics, which nurtured and pruned by the grace of 
God united to develop so eminent a man and a Christian. As 
we read, the fascination grows, and so does the sense of gratitude 
for such another valuable contribution to popular Christian lit- 
erature. We use it as the authority for the following outline of 
Tholuck’s early life. 

Frederick August Gotttreu Tholuck, who made his name so 
well known that a letter from America addressed to “Mr. Tho- 
luck, Europe,” came speedily and safely to his hand, was the 
son of a humble goldsmith, John Gottlob Tholuck, and his first 
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wife Johanne Christianne Roenschen, and was born in Breslau, 
March 30, 1799. He was the youngest of nine children, who 
were possessed of so little vitality that only one brother was 
still alive when he came to the birth. Both his parents were 
churchly, and outwardly religious, having daily family prayers; 
but their piety was so formal, dead, and undemonstrative that 
their son received no early religious impression except through 
an old potter, a simple Christian man, who, when he came to 
make repairs in the house, was accustomed to call Tholuck’s 
mother earnestly to account for her spiritual responsibility, and 
who impressed himself on the five year old child by the mild 
peacefulness of his manner. Still the old man was laughed at 
by the family as a canting hypocrite and so he lost his sanctity 
in the eyes of the boy. 

August, being wide awake, his father desired that he should 
receive a thorough education, and from his fifth year he was sent 
to the preparatory school of the St. Mary’s Gymnasium, in his 
native city; and here already he acquired a most remarkable 
cosmopolitan culture. Scarcely had he mastered the first diffi- 
culties in the way of reading when he devoured with a certain 
mania everything readable on which he could lay his hands. 
His own home offered him no reading matter, but a circulating 
library near by became to him an inexhaustible mine of riches. 
This insatiable boy was accustomed to bring home eight to 
twelve novels and comedies weekly, and he estimated that before 
his thirteenth year he had devoured from two to three thousand 
volumes of this unhealthy nutriment. When the days were not 
long enough he was accustomed to call the night to his assist- 
ance. 

But alas! with his seventh year he lost his mother, and two 
months later a second wife was introduced into the family. 
Year by year a babe took its place in the cradle until eight chil- 
dren had been born. Private misfortunes and Napoleon’s wars 
played havoc with the goldsmith’s trade and income, and grad- 
ually an increasing amount of domestic drudgery naturally fell 
upon August’s shoulders. His life became a series of bitter 
trials. His inexorable step-mother often kept him for half the 
night rocking the cradle of the infant step-progeny, for which 
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of course no light was furnished. With patient toil he collected 
candle-ends and the bits of tallow that dripped from the family 
light in order at least to flavor his monotonous task with fasci- 
nating reading. But if sleep overcame him in his two-fold em- 
ployment he would place his feet in cold water! And thus he 
probably laid the foundation for his future delicate health, as 
well as the life-long affliction with his eyes. 

But his familiarity with knights in romance and accounts of 
travel had other consequences beside. His beloved books in- 
troduced the young phantast into a much more choice circle of 
society, accustomed to finer forms and usages than were to be 
found in his home. His father, though an upright man, was to- 
tally lacking in the finer feelings, and he often gave way to un- 
governable violence of temper and the step-mother was of sim- 
ilar temperament. His ideal of elegant manners and usages, for 
which he possessed such a keen appreciation, made the coarse 
threats and abusive language heaped upon him appear still more 
vulgar, and the deep violation of his esthetic and delicate sen- 
sibility often set him to weeping for hours. The step-mother 
found the expense of August’s higher schooling a persistent 
thorn in the flesh, and since, in fact, she felt a peculiar dislike 
for the littie dreamer she constantly disparaged him before his 
father, who allowed himself to be influenced by his wife’s petty 
complaining and fretting, and at times whipped and kicked the 
boy without mercy. He was often convulsed with pain and dis- 
appointment, and shut himself up to bitter gloom, or else broke 
out into a spasm of despair and rage. We can trace back to his 
tenth year this boy’s temptations to suicide, who, by nature, was 
cheerful and of good intentions: this temptation to self-murder 
followed the youth up to manhood with a demoniac power. 

The rapacious hunger after food for his restless, culture-greedy 
brain made of his studies a certain solace for all the ills he had 
to endure. One day after one of those unreasonable castiga- 
tions, when he had been flung by the hair on the floor, beaten 
with the fist and kicked about the room, he resolved never again 
to take a walk with his father and step-mother, and this resolu- 
tion was fulfilled to the letter. He remained at home at such 
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times to read his novels and comedies, and after his twelfth year 
took up accounts of travel. His young imagination became so 
active, that he constructed a little world for himself, a toy earth; 
he then disposed the countries upon it, placed sovereigns upon 
their thrones, founded universities, invented chronicles and wrote 
a weekly newspaper containing the news of his growing states. 
But the business of governing his kingdoms and editing his pa- 
per consumed so much time that he gave his phantastic world, 
with its remarkable documents, into the safe keeping of a friend. 
After this he began composing comedies and geographical ro- 
mances which generally had their scene of action in the Orient, 
or at least somewhere beyond Europe. 

Finally, during his twelfth year, a new danger threatened to- 
tal destruction to the scientific, idealistic direction of the boy. 
His step-mother succeeded at length by ceaseless ragging in 
driving him to abandon his studies at the gymnasium, and he 
entered the shop of his father as an apprentice. He resolved 
to follow the trade of a goldsmith and to adapt himself to what 
was for him a painful destiny.. But without success. The fire 
affected his delicate eyes; his complaints however were regarded 
as an excuse to get back to school. The father soon discovered 
to his own loss that his boy had been thoroughly spoiled for a 
goldsmith. The near-sighted little fellow bungled hopelessly 
in making repairs until frequently all hope of repair had to be 
given up. One day he had a gold ring to make as a setting for 
a valuable stone; owing to his near-sightedness he melted both 
the setting and the jewel, and the result was a total ruin. An 
old workman of his father’s hurled the boy away from the table, 
calling out in a rage, “What! this stupid fellow become a gold- 
smith? Send him back to his books!” By this act the old art- 
isan made a professor. 

But this failure cost him such a whirlwind of agony that he 
resolved to starve. His melancholy increased, and he had be- 
come a proud, passionate, ill-tempered boy, who began to feel 
a distaste for all that savored of religion. He was now sent to 
prepare himself for confirmation where he must have distin- 
guished himself, because forty years after, a butcher asked his 
pastor whether a certain Tholuck, son of a goldsmith were stil! 
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alive. When informed that Tholuck was a very celebrated the- 
ological professor, the butcher’s face lit up with joy, and he 
said: “Yes, I thougt it would come to something like that. 
For all of us were dumbfounded at his talent and his learning.” 
But during this course of religious instruction Tholuck’s heart 
remained cold and dead. His head always inclined him to ra- 
tionalism, and his heart had not yet been awakened. The little 
doubter scoffed at the doctrine of Christ’s resurrection. One 
impression only remained with him after this course of study 
and that was an impulse to pray two or three times a week. 
Now, a burning ambition seized him and became the impelling 
motive of his life. To distinguish himself, to accomplish some 
extraordinary thing, and to attract attention by something un- 
heard of, was the impulse that overcame him, and the reaction 
of the terribly passionate nature of the boy was something 
frightful. Every failure filled him with deep melancholy, or bit- 
ter rage, and aroused in him the temptation to self-destruction. 
He once hanged himself until consciousness was almost gone 
and the involuntary convulsion of his body tore the cloth. He 
would run his head violently against the wall, hoping to dash 
out his brains. And they were strangely dark years for a deli- 
cate child, often a physical sufferer, near-sighted, unhappy in 
his home, obliged to toil hard at the housework, misunderstood 
and mistreated by father and mother, his wonderful talents the 
source of anguish as well as of joy, with no evident glimpse of 
real, higher life except through the medium of a few boys in the 
gymnasium who belonged to the higher classes of society. But 
between him and them there was a great gulf. He, an obscure 
goldsmith’s son, in shabby clothes, and they sons of the aristoc- 
racy! We are speaking of German boys, and he of all boys was 
thoroughly German. Take his talent for languages. It was 
something to stagger belief. He picked them up, nobody knew 
where. 

But to return to his gymnasium. One of the talents which 
distinguished him pre-eminently in after life, was that for 
friendship. With his fifteenth year his disposition became 
milder and more serious. Lonely at home, he began to long 
for intercourse, for love and friendship, until the desire became 
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atorture. But it was the richer and more distinguished pupils 
at his gymnasium who bore most resemblance to the charmed 
society of his chivalric romances, and these at first avoided his 
acquaintance. Unaided, in his childish way he set about pre- 
paring to make himself a desirable companion to these better 
favored boys. He studied their fine, cultivated manners and 
wrote out for himself a prescription for distinguished behavior, 
—a most subtle caricature, though unintended by this observing 
youth. His first attempts to draw near them were met with 
coldness, and, intimidated, the poor boy shrunk away to his books. 
But gradually the ice broke, and the ebb and flow of his rela- 
tions with the school boys whose friendship he courted form the 
principal contents of his first diary, perhaps the most singular 
book of the sort ever penned. 

The first volume of this diary begins with Nov. 25, 1814, when 
he was fifteen and a half years old, and closes with April 16, 
1816. Nota single sentence of the entire book was written in 
German characters. Only fourteen pages are in the German 
language, all of which, however, are traced in Greek and He- 
brew characters, and the other entries all appear in foreign lan- 
guages: Latin, French, Polish, Arabic, English, Dutch, Greek, 
often an extraordinary mixture, so that a sentence may begin in 
French, be continued in Polish or English, and end in Latin or 
Dutch. At the same time there occur the most atrocious blun- 
ders in grammar, and the boldest coining of words which how- 
ever never daunted him in the least, as his diary was intended 
also as a means of practice in the languages he was pursuing. 

Tholuck confided to these pages, with most touching frank- 
ness, all his inner and outer experiences, feelings and thoughts; 
it is a glance into the inmost heart of the developing youth, and 
wins for him sympathy in all his great and lesser conflicts, res- 
olutions, disappointments, obstacles and joys. But what is most 
striking is the pertinacity with which he toiled to win the friend- 
ship of his better bred school-mates. According to his suc- 
cess, his spirits rose or fell. When he was baffled or avoided, 
self-destructive thoughts arose. When he was kindly received 
the whole world swam in a rosy light; and when at last it be- 
came an undoubted fact that they loved him, his heart, so long 
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forsaken, seemed to open up wide, and all his gifts and talents 
were brought to a new and more lovable development. It is 
something pathetic to see that this man who in time became 
such a master in the art of friendship was once so stinted in re- 
gard to friendly demonstrations, and to behold upon what piti- 
ful morsels his heart was obliged to subsist. In his diary he 
complains, “What is life good for without a friend?” He ex- 
ults, when three or four of the desirable schoolmates receive him 
into their friendship, and hopes with an ardent yearning that 
some day they will exchange the formal “Sie” for the “Du” of 
confidential intimacy. 

At last the artisan’s son began to make himself felt in a more 
distinguished circle as one equally well-born with themselves, 
and soon all his comrades of whatever rank bow before him as 
to a superior, and do homage to the might of his personality as 
the true centre, moving and animating every one within the 
circle of his friends. Tholuck’s extraordinary intellectual vi- 
vacity, and the iron firmness with which he strove to attain the 
goal he had marked out for himself could not but compel the 
esteem and recognition of his comrades. 

Let us cast a glance at the mass of knowledge over which 
this singular youth had presumed to gain control. His diary 
begins with these words: ‘Animated by having read ‘The 
Child’s Friend’ | have now resolved to begin a diary, and to 
confide my thoughts to it fully. To-day I determined hence- 
forth not to work so long at night, but to rise early and do my 
work then. That is my first resolution.” 

Alas for this praiseworthy decision! The diary laments over 
many breaches in its fulfilment. The next few days we read a 
rising schedule recording “7%, 734, 63,” “got up too late,” 
“early as I wanted to rise this morning Carl failed to wake me.” 
All sorts of obstacles arose. “I did rise early this morning, but, 
alas, I got nothing but boot-blacking done.” He seemed to 
have a severe trial with stoves, for firemaking plays a great role 
in his diary. And his self-reproaches on account of his failure 
in diligence are extremely numerous. “If I don’t work harder 
from this day forth, there will be a poor look-out for me.” But 
this self-reproach must be measured with the high standard his 
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ambition placed defore him. At sixteen he wrote, “My whole 
attention has been directed toward comprehending all science.” 
And a year later he gives utterance to his fear lest after all he 
may not distinguish himself, but remain something mediocre, 
“and mediocrity is a frightful thought to me.” The victory 
over long-sleepiness in the morning was finally won and that 
for life; friends tell us how as an old man he rose at five, and 
because his sight was so near and weak he pursued his studies 
groping among his books on his knees. 

Tholuck made no particularly satisfactory record for himself 
in the prescribed course at the gymnasium. But his industry in 
voluntary pursuits was extraordinary, particularly the way he 
gradually included within the province of his study one language 
dead or living, after the other. What is there not to be found 
in this diary! In December 1814, he mentions that he is study- 
ing Spanish and Swedish, and finally Ethiopian. On the 4th of 
January Arabic, on the 7th Hebrew, the 22nd, Chinese, the 23d, 
Armenian, the 29th Russian, February 15 Syriac, April 2d 
Sanscrit, May 21 Hungarian, June 26, Polish, Aug. 12, English, 
Oct. 9 Danish, the 30th, Dutch, and finally in December, Per- 
sian. If we include the three languages, Greek, Latin and 
French, compulsory in school, it will make no less than nineteen 
foreign languages this fifteen to sixteen-year-old lad was striving, 
with more or less success, to appropriate. Despite all self- 
reproach, what iron diligence! But what a genius for language 
he must have possessed simply to tempt and nourish an appe- 
tite for such a hash of tongues; even though, at this stage any 
thorough or comparative philology was not to be thought of. 
Learning for learning’s sake, the unique enjoyment of constantly 
acquiring new linguistic materials, it was this that spurred him 
on with such fascinating charm to learn the languages spoken 
in all the Orient and Occident familiar to him by means of his 
reading. 

The sort of religion the boy had opportunity to observe at 
home was not of a kind to kindle a child’s piety; it was rather 
calculated to excite opposition to religion. He became for a 
time a decided little rationalist and scoffer. On his graduation 
it was his desire to travel through the Orient “in order to prove 
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by means of new discoveries how silly Christianity is in con- 
trast with the exalted wisdom of the eastern lands.” 

In spite of this decided animosity toward Christianity a most 
conspicuous characteristic of the boy’s diary is the fact that it is 
studded and interwoven with constant references to God. The 
wishes he traced on paper became prayers, and he calls on God 
for petty and insignificant things; he begs for success in his 
work, the commendation of his rector, to make his father better 
satisfied with him, and his relation to his friends more intimate. 
With the most child-like confidence he expresses his thanks to 
God for the least little joys and encouragement which were per- | 
mitted to fall into his desolate days. In truth, he traced every- 
thing, great or small, to an almighty God and his teachings. 
And so within his environment the boy Tholuck exerted a 
morally ennobling influence, and upon those unaware of the 
state of his heart, he produced the impression of a thoroughly 
pious, exemplary youth, prompted by the highest impulses 
alone. Letters from boys of the gymnasium to this goldsmith’s 
son, once so shunned by them, abound in the most enthusiastic 
praise and refer to him as the inspirer of all that was good and 
noble in their early life. But the most touching and significant 
testimony of his missionary work, begun in earliest youth, de- 
spite his own great immaturity, is that from a young Catholic 
goldsmith’s apprentice who lived with Tholuck's father for six 
years, from August’s twelfth to his eighteenth year. Ina parting 
letter to Tholuck, January 31, 1817, he writes: “Farewell to 
you, my teacher, my father, my protector, my friend by whom 
I desire to be governed, I who dislike to be subject. * * May 
nothing sadden you, you who have consoled the mourning, who 
have sacrificed your rest for others and who will sacrifice your- 
self for the world and for which you will also receive the palm 
of victory. * * Your teachings, which I have received during 
these six years shall have fallen upon good ground.” This 
young goldsmith subsequently became a Catholic theologian. 

And yet Tholuck was justified, when in after years he came 
to look upon this period of his life as a time of godlessness and 
even blasphemy. In his piety, frequently seeming so childlike, 
there was something frightfully strained and selfish, and it was 
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far from exerting a sanctifying and purifying influence upon his 
own life. His uncontrollable passion and impatience also ap- 
peared in his relation to God. He exhibits the same childish 
defiance toward the God to whom he prays, as toward his teacher 
in Arabic to whom he resolves never to go back, because he re- 
proved him during a lesson. This same defiance led him to the 
most pert opposition to God, whom in other moments he would 
so simply petition. 

“I often determined,” he wrote later, “that if to-day what 
you want does not come to pass you shall destroy yourselt. 
During this period of my life my intercourse with God had be- 
come most strange. I thought of myself as in eternity, there- 
fore continually with God and I had gained such confidence in 
his love, particularly his love toward me that in these schemes 
for self-destruction I reasoned childishly: Dear Father, if thou 
wilt that I shall not destroy myself, fulfil my petition; if thou 
dost not fulfil it, I shall accept it as a token that thou dost allow 
the murder. I was quite convinced that suicide was not punish- 
able. I thought God would soon reward me for having borne 
with my wretched life so long.” But then again a twinge of 
his conscience would force the thought. “What if he should 
punish you after all?’ “Very well,” I concluded, “let him ; 
then he is an unjust God, and even out of my damnation, I will 
cry out to him through all eternity ‘God, thou art unjust!’ ” 
Or it was suggested: “Is it not possible, that the earth was 
perhaps created by an evil demon, who controls it, and who 
finds bliss in human misery? How else could you have fallen 
into such a terrible condition? And then the thought occurred 
and I roared it out with a terrible vehemence: Yes, thou shalt 
live, live to trample all religions under thy feet, in order that 
Satan who is in heaven may not laugh to scorn the crazy peo- 
ple who adore him.” 

No doubt this fearful spiritual condition was owing in part 
to bodily suffering and his peculiar temperament. But, at last 
the deepening of his true Christian piety in later life, gave him 
strength to conquer in all such conflicts. 

We can truly say that even in the boy there really was an in- 
extinguishable impulse toward God, and a moral predisposition. 
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But his heart had not yet been broken. The impatient obsti- 
nacy which also cost the riper child of God many a struggle 
now controlled his entire being and regulated even his religious 
life. Hence his moods changed with his circumstances, and it 
depended upon these whether childlike resignation, hopeful pe- 
titions, joyful gratitude, or whether bitter rancor flamed in his 
heart, and tempted him to suicide and the boldest blasphemy. 
Natural religion which had its origin in his flesh and blood could 
not hold out in the storms of such passion as raged in his tender 
frame from his earliest boyhood. And yet his presence, because 
of the unshakable earnestness of his purpose, had an enlivening, 
ennobling, edifying, influence. One of his young friends who 
no doubt was cognizant of the religious unrest and the opposing 
currents in Tholuck’s soul, could write to him, even in that per- 
iod: “I have many friends, but not one of them so entirely com- 
prehends my inner life, not one is so embraced by the tender- 
est love of my heart as you, you truly noble being, you pure 
tender-hearted youth, you candid, warm friend!’ And in pro- 
phetic tones he exclaims, “Youth, in thee, a great man is ripen- 
ing. What a harvest of blessing will then spring (namely when 
God's peace shall have returned to his heart) from thy lofty 
spirit! * * Finally, in his glowing enthusiasm he ends with 
the beautiful prayer: May thy life be a long kiss of the Infinite!” 

His course at the gymnasium finished, he entered the Univers- 
ity at Breslau as a student of philology. But even in the first 
year of his student-life his yearning after more exact knowledge 
of oriental literature impelled him to leave Breslau and come to 
Berlin to the celebrated orientalist, H. F. von Diez. 

The way by which he was led to Berlin was extraordinary. 
It was in January, 1817, right in the midst of a semester, that 
there came riding in from the long, slow journey from Breslau 
a young student half frozen, who knew nobody in all the great 
capital, and had no money, except the little that remained of 
twenty-five thalers he had borrowed for this undertaking. Here 
he was a boy not quite eighteen, without any distinct aim, ex- 
cept that he had felt impelled toward something unknown, some- 
thing of which he was unconscious, except for the feeling that 
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he was born for something better in the world. A few months 
before in the course of his oriental investigations, a work of 
von Diez had fallen into his hands, in which that eminent scholar 
expressed himself so powerfully on the subject of religion that 
the boy was filled with enthusiasm. He began to read the Bi- 
ble oftener, to have more respect for orthodox Christianity, and 
to seek intercourse with orthodox Christians. His excellency, 
von Diez, was at that time a great authority in the domain of or- 
iental studies, and in every respect a remarkable man. He ex- 
erted such a penetrating influence on Tholuck’s development, and 
was so thoroughly an original that we must devote to him a lit- 
tle space. From his youth, Diez had distinguished himself by 
his morality, industry and trustworthiness. Specially attracted 
to the study of oriental languages, and constantly rising from 
one position of trust to a higher, he was sent at the age of thir- 
ty-four as Privy Counsellor of the Legation and Prussian Ambas- 
sador to Constantinople, at a time when the emperor Joseph 
Second’s ambition to annex Turkish territory required a check. 
He remained in Constantinople many years, and collected rich 
treasures of oriental manuscripts; and on his return, settled 
down in Berlin in an elegant house surrounded by a park on the 
banks of the Spree. And here after the style of an ambassador 
he kept open house and daily entertained the celebrities of so- 
ciety and intellect. Goethe somewhere acknowledges Diez’s im- 
portant influence upon his studies, and how he enjoyed the favor 
of the counsellor’s friendship. Diez was an old bachelor, singu- 
larly full of crochets, as extraordinary as the way in which he 
and Tholuck were brought together. 

We give the account partly in Tholuck’s own words: “In the 
the Winter of 1816-17, a merchant talked of taking a trip to 
Berlin, and in sport asked me whether I would like to go along. 
‘Yes,’ I answered, thinking at first only of the opportunity it 
would afford me to extend my knowledge of the world; and 
then it flashed upon me whether Diez in Berlin were not perhaps 
the man to deliver me out of my Egypt? That awakened in 
me an impulse to prayer; and for one hour I prayed the Heav- 
enly Father to grant me assurance whether this Diez would be 
to me all I needed. Finally it seemed as if God said, ‘Amen.’ 
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I became certain that Diez would receive me into his house. 
Then I packed and sealed all my possessions in order that they 
might be sent after me, when suddenly—a pass-port was refused 
to the merchant, and he was forced to give up the project. All 
seemed to have come to naught—but no. This man, not well 
off himself, borrowed twenty-five thalers which he gave me to 
pursue my journey alone. It was God's finger! I had formed 
a conception which included no less than the astonishingly bold 
request that Diez should receive me, an unknown wanderer, into 
his own home, if possible as his adopted son!” Unaccustomed 
to intercourse with persons in high station and probably abashed 
at the idea of speaking his enormous demand he committed his 
proposition to paper, and on his arrival in Berlin sought to de- 
liver this letter into the counsellor’s own hands. Everything 
now seemed to depend on how Diez should receive him. This 
visit he felt was to be decisive for his whole inner and outer life, 
and his faith in an almighty, all-merciful God. He pulled the 
bell with a throbbing heart. “Can I see Herrn von Diez?’ he 
asked of the servant who appeared at the door. “The Counsel- 
lor of Legation has been sick for two months, and the physician 
has forbidden all visits.” “So there is no possibility of access 
to him?” «I dare not announce any one.’”’ Then, it seemed to 
Tholuck, as he afterwards used to relate, as if littke demons were 
leaping up in his heart and laughing him to scorn. “After all, 
there is no God!” The thought convulsed his soul. The Spree 
ran near, and as if benumbed he staggered towartl the nearest 
bridge. Fiends seemed to be dragging him toward the water, 
there to make an end of an existence no longer of any worth. 
When a voice called him. The servant who had been fright- 
ened at the despairing expression on the boy’s face had followed 
after, and now inquired if perhaps he had some message to de- 
liver. Tholuck shook his head, when he thought of his letter, 
which he hastily drew from his pocket and begged that it might 
be placed in the hands of the master. In a few minutes he was 
summoned to the desired presence. He had imagined that the 
author of the book he had read must be a friendly, cordial, old 
man, who would waive all ceremony. And see, there rose before 
him a giant figure, in silken hose and dainty apparel, his hair 
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elaborately dressed, his breast decorated with orders, and his 
fingers covered with costly rings. Von Diez had a voice whose 
very whisper could make one quake to his marrow. He slowly 
made a deep bow to his visitor and fixed him with a penetrat- 
ing glance. He held Tholuck’s letter in his hand which suffer- 
ing as he was, from dropsy and a severe affection of the eyes, 
he vainly tried to decipher. A painful pause ensued, when he 
commanded with his voice of thunder: “You have written this 
letter. Read it for me; I have to spare my eyes.” The trem- 
bling Tholuck stammered in reply, “I should be much indebted 
if you would take the trouble.” A renewed effort; violent shak- 
ing of the head; frowns growing steadily deeper. Finally the 
great presence stretches itself to its giant height, and roars 
out, “Such pale ink I can not read,” and he hurls the letter on 
the table. Shaking in every limb, Tholuck began his hard task 
in a quavering voice. “No whimpering! I detest that,” inter- 
rupted Diez, and the boy read on to the close. Another long, 
long pause, when the counsellor broke silence. “Young man, 
you are a strange individual, a very strange individual! But I 
believe that a divine providence has led you to me. The man 
who hitherto has been assisting me in my labors is seriously ill; 
you are in part, master of the languages, so you may take his 
place. As I said, I believe that providence has sent you here. 
But you are a very strange young man.” 

This experience wrought powerfully on Tholuck. For the first 
time his wild, obstinate heart was overwhelmed with the assur- 
ance that a merciful Father in Heaven had revealed to him the 
mystery of his dealings. He was followed here as everywhere 
by the sympathy of his friends in Breslau, as their letters of this 
period attest. Tholuck was transcendently a man of heart, and 
his friendship with ardent, noble young men, reveals some of 
his most beautiful characteristics. The extraordinary prayer- 
test on his approach to Diez exerted a remarkable influence on 
his old school friends. Their correspondence at this time runs 
over with love, they write in a boyish sentimental tone, but the 
gush and the overflow were stimulated by the right and the true. 
Tholuck to whom in later years all such effusiveness was dis- 
tasteful, had also his extravagant period to pass through. 
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In spite of his rugged character and his increasing illncss, von 
Diez was kind and friendly to a fatherly degree toward the 
“singular young body.” They worked together, and Diez di- 
rected the linguistic studies of his eager protege. The inter- 
course in this original household was intellectually vivacious ; 
and the contact here with distinguished people widened his 
horizon, and opened to him a new world. But the profoundest 
impression Tholuck received here was from the eminent mas- 
ter's deep respect for everything sacred, particularly his uncon- 
ditional submission to the simple Bible truth, and his firm, child- 
like faith in Christ. Von Diez had grown up in the midst of 
rationalism and was a rationalist when he went to Constanti- 
nople. But there he was forced to observe the unconditional 
surrender of the Moslems to the duties of their religion, and it 
produced on him an impression he could never efface. He be- 
came ashamed of his own faithlessness toward the Christian be- 
lief and determined to be, henceforth, obedient as a child to the 
divine word. The youthful skeptic was now in daily inter- 
course with a learned man orthodox from conviction, one who 
made no secret of his orthodoxy and yet could compel the boy’s 
highest veneration both as a scholar and as a man. Tholuck 
afterwards wrote of him as the noblest among Jesus Christ's 
disciples. It may be attributed to the influence of von Diez 
that Tholuck now inscribed himself in the theological faculty in 
Berlin. His principal winter’s work, however, seems to have 
been done within the silent apartments of his new home, and 
upon the linguistic treasures of the university library. 

But alas! Three months after he had entered this wonderful 
house of blessing, the grand old man who had been an embodied 
sermon on the goodness and faithfulness of God, fell asleep in 
Tholuck’s arms. His noble old patron and guide was dead, and 
he again alone in the world. Diez left his entire fortune to the 
royal cathedral and his library to the university. Tholuck, to 
whom Diez had dictated the codicils to his last will had no ex- 
pectations. It was Diez’s conviction that a young man must 
make his own way, and he had no fear for young Tholuck and 
his career. But now again he was penniless and alone in a 
strange city. 
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A bird’s eye view of the Prussian capital during Tholuck’s 
years there may be of interest. The whole nation had just 
passed through years of fiery trial in which Berlin had suffered 
most ; and it came out from the war for its freedom a changed 
city. Shortly before the war, near the close of the eighteenth 
century, noted German authors bore most unflattering testimony 
to Berlin character. But the wars with Napoleon shook the 
nation to its very centre ; and when freedom was again regained, 
the sin of imitating foreign vice and flippancy became least 
unfashionable, and a nobler national life began to pervade 
the capitol. The frightful dangers of 1806-7 passed, and the 
pressure of Napoleon's heavy hand removed, a powerful moral 
revival was experienced throughout the nation. Amidst the 
joys of victory, mourning was heard in thousands and thousands 
of families throughout the land, and that brought the people 
to inquire about the living God, and awakened a thirst for the 
living waters, flowing through the Gospel. It is true that the 
professors’ chairs and the pulpits of the official Prussian Church 
still remained under the chilling influence of rationalism, but 
here and there the voices of evangelical shepherds were raised 
aloud to proclaim the pure word. To this latter category 
belongs Schleiermacher who became to many Christians of the 
cultivated classes, the means of bringing them to deeper faith 
and more earnest consecration. He certainly was, despite all 
that the more earnest said against him, a powerful bridge to 
better things. Other pulpits were occupied, as we read in Tho- 
luck’s diary, by Marheinicke, Hermes, Loffler, Janicke, Anders, 
who afterwards became the Moravian bishop at Bethlehem, in 
Pennsylvania, Theremin, Conard, and Koher, all of whom were 
such preachers as the pious of the land loved tohear. And the 
number of such pastors gradually grew, and their influence as 
well. But the awakening of the laity to religious activity was 
much more marked than that of the clergy of Berlin, who had 
all received their training at rationalistic universities. And the 
Athens of the Spree henceforth gradually acquired the name of 
“the pious Berlin.” 

The great breaking up of European relations and States dur- 
ing the first years of our century was a stimulus in all depart- 
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ments of thought towards a deeper religious tendency. All 
science experienced its quickening influence. An impulse to 
self-development, and a deepening self-consciousness is per- 
ceptible through German thought. In the department of law 
and political economy a new tendency arose in which the aim 
was to discover the laws which were a natural development of 
the people, by which laws were not to be made, but found. Phi- 
lology was bringing to mind the forgotten treasures of the Ger- 
man language. Philosophy too was affected by this grand rev- 
olution, and Fichte was a remarkable example of the new ten- 
dency. He had been accused of atheism in 1798, and yet in 
1814, when he was laid to rest in a Berlin church-yard, the words 
which were inscribed on his tomb had become appropriate : 
“They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment ; and they that turn many to righteousness, as the stars 
for ever and ever.” 

With Fichte’s change of residence to Berlin a turning point 
in his philosophy is apparent. He acquired a clearer apprehen- 
sion of the living God; and found in the Johannine Christianity 
the stamp of those principles which henceforth determined his 
speculation. In 1806, in his popular lectures on the “Guide to 
a Holy Life,” he broke decisively with the reigning rational 
moralism of Kant. He held the book of John aloft as the 
philosopher's guide, because he alone appeals to the reason, and 
points to the sole proof authoritative with the philosopher, 
namely, the inner: If any man will do his will, he shall know 
of the doctrine, whether it be of God. * * “Wouldst thou see 
God as he is in himself face to face? Do not seek him beyond 
the clouds; thou canst find him anywhere, wherever thou art. 
Behold the life of those consecrated to him and thou shalt be- 
hold him; consecrate thyself to him, and thou wilt find him in 
thy breast.” After Fichte, came Schleiermacher, who, though 
decidedly opposed to Fichte’s philosophy, became the theologi- 
cal representative of scholarship returning to religion, and there- 
fore he was the man to whom, among all the gradually emerg- 
ing votaries of religion, the cultivated first attached themselves. 
But the Christianity of Fichte and Schleiermacher was of a sort 
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which even such a manifest heathen as Alexander v. Humboldt 
was not likely to oppose. 

With regard to this movement, there were those who felt that 
most men, and particularly the distinguished men of the times, 
could only be brought back to Christianity by means of phil- 
osophy, since it was through philosophy that they had been led 
away. Only that would have power to heal the wounds which 
had occasioned them. Others again, distrustful of the new ten- 
dency, doubted the efficacy of speculative theology as a remedy 
for the wounds of the Church. They feared that the theolo- 
gians rejoicing in newly discovered, or newly established phil- 
osophic notions, would not be able to withstand the temptation 
to occupy themselves with such subjects in the Church, which 
neither being philosophic, nor able to be, would only acquire a 
new element of disturbance. Such preachers and laymen turned 
with hope to the new pietistic-ascetic movement whose influence 
was strong in certain circles in Berlin, both among the burghers 
and a few families of the high nobility. When these people 
found but little nourishment in their several churches, without 
neglecting attendance there, they would gather together to hold 
Bible readings and prayermeetings. They were sometimes 
interfered with by the police instigated by the church authori- 
ties. Still when Tholuck came to Berlin, some twenty such 
conventicles were regularly held, among whose leaders were 
teachers of the common and higher schools, school directors, 
merchants, a banker, a music director, pious master-workmen, 
a baron, theological students, and an officer’s servant, who for 
his humility, piety and scripture knowledge was held in high 
esteem. Such were the men who for halfa century, kept warm 
and glowing the spark of their Christian life. 

Tholuck joined this movement soon after his arrival in the 
capital, and became a regular attendant at the meetings. We 
find him gradually coming into contact with most of those who 
were specially seeking more light and life in the Christian 
sphere, from whom there went out a powerful influence in the 
direction of energetic, honest enquiry Among the professors, 
Neander was the only one who exercised any special influence 
on his career. The eighteen-year-old youth became very inti- 
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mate with Neander, so that for years he spent one evening of 
every week in the Neander home, and the stimulus he there re- 
ceived manifests itself in his diary. He attended Neander’s 
lectures most, and wrote and studied them with special care. His 
diary records run thus, and show the character of Neander’s 
intercourse with the young man: “Was filled with supreme 
joy this evening at Neander’s while we were absorbed in talking 
of the grandeur of our faith: ‘How every one who departs 
from the holy companionship of God in Christ sinks deeper and 
deeper, and therefore the pantheist becomes a worshiper of him- 
self: How the present age determines not to leave anything 
in the domain of the supersensible, drags everything into the 
realm of the reason, until finally God himself becomes idea: 
How, therefore, Christian living is made specially binding upon 
the Christian ; and only so much of the glory of heaven is re- 
vealed as is necessary to him in order to know how to regulate 
his life. Much movedand deeply penetrated by these thoughts 
I returned to my own room.’”” “Walked with Neander in the 
Thiergarten this evening. He spoke of how difficult it is to 
accurately know even one century.” He also said, ‘One al- 
most never finds a truly learned man frivolous.’ He was very 
full of love and humility.” 

With Schleiermacher, Tholuck had little sympathy either 
intellectually or spiritually. In 1818 he writes. “In Schleier- 
macher’s church I rejoiced that I have discovered a safer path 
in which to pursue my way if the Lord does not withhold his 
grace.” Marheinicke, less gifted than Schleiermacher, but more 
directly and more warmly Christian, helped Tholuck spiritually 
in a high degree. He attended several courses of his lectures, 
and committed to his diary: “During the lecture I was in- 
tensely moved because while we were considering the higher 
truths, the blessed certainty entered my soul that the most need- 
ful aim for me is ¢o become complete in Fesus.” 

From his letters during the first two years in Berlin, as well 
as from his papers and commonplace books, we find that beside 
his theologic studies Tholuck was carrying on his favorite 
studies in philology with uninterrupted zeal. He copied com- 
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plete books of Persian and Arabic manuscripts, and also hun- 
dreds of pages of extracts; and the beginning of an Arabic 
dictionary in athick folio volume also dates from this period. 
He was amazingly industrious in collecting material from all lan- 
guages. 

In his spirit Tholuck had found peace, but it had no firm 
basis as yet. Despite all his striving, and the earnestness of 
his character, and the eminent Christian society which attracted 
him most, during these years in Berlin often the most violent 
conflicts rage within him, for, with all his passion and the rug- 
ged contrasts in his nature, there was a great volcano there to 
manage. After his close acquaintance with Diez, the doubter 
and scoffer in him no longer publicly showed himself, but there 
was still much to fight before the whole man could be brought 
to submit to Christ. During 1817, he made the acquaintance 
of a man who, perhaps, more than any other wrought upon 
Tholuck’s spirit, and helped him to bring it into harmony with 
himself and God, and to attune it to love. In 1818, he writes 
in his diary, “My, my, my Kottwitz! Yet even with his 
Kottwitz to help him, doubts and difficulties sometimes raged 
with a demon’s rage as if he had never known Jesus, while 
again his life was a majestic hymn to God. It was indeed one 
of the masterpieces of God's infinite grace to prepare this 
chosen instrument through whom afterwards so many were 
strengthened in the faith. His chisel, however, had to strike 
long and hard to chip the divine figure out of such stone. 

The story goes that the Baron wrought no marked influence 
upon Tholuck until one day when Kottwitz heard the young 
student storming violently in his room, and stalking like mad 
up and down the floor. Upon entering, he found the youth red 
in the face and so trembling with rage that he could not speak. 
To the question, “What is the matter?’ he responded panting 
with excitement, “I have to go to lecture and can not find my 
boots.”” The Baron startled at such childish behavior, stepped 
up to him and said: “My young friend, you pretend to be a 
Christian theologue, and expect some day to preach the Lord, 
and are yet so little able to control yourself?’”” And he left the 
room in distress. From the nature of the young man whose 
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sullen, violent rage so often tempted him to thoughts and at- 
tempts at suicide, Kottwitz may have beheld just such a scene. 

In 1822, Tholuck’s diary presents a review of his life, and he 
says: “I have a presentiment that I must enter upon a fourth 
period in my Christian life. The first extended from Jan. 1818 to 
Aug. 1819, when the feeble spark seems gradually to have ex- 
pired and given way to heathendom. The second lasted from 
1819 to the close of 1820, when Christianity had to wrestle 
with the more subtle sins of disavowal, and offending against 
simplicity. From 1820 up to this time, I am in a period in 
which I certainly have the right standpoint as to my knowledge, 
in which I desire nothing but Christ, but Iam so wholly pow- 
erless that it never becomes truly active. To bring that about, 
my Christianity lacks the divine peace. This I believe will also 
be altered, and then long as I live I shall remain childlike, 
humble, simple and peaceful.’” Tholuck wrote a book entitled 
“The True Consecration of the Doubter.” Here he acknowl- 
edges: “My Redeemer, into what bypaths I should have wan- 
dered, if thou hadst not given me Kottwitz! If thou hadst not 
shown me that it is not a chimera that a man really can sacri- 
fice himself for the brethren.” 

So much a character of Berlin was Baron Kottwitz that let- 
ters simply addressed “To the old Baron,” without either name, 
or street, came direct to his hand. Within his district, the com- 
mon people were more familiar with his name than with that 
of the king, though the motto of his life was “Prefer obscurity.” 
In his boyhood he had been a page in Frederick the Great's 
court, where he began a course of worldly dissipation which was 
ever afterwards a source of deep grief to him. He owed his 
awakening to religious life to the influence of the Moravians, 
though he never became a member of their communion. At 
twenty he came into possession of rich estates, and then began 
a course of grand philanthropic benevolence. He traveled 
about, and wherever his influence and his money would reach, 
he improved hospitals and prisons. He was of opinion that 
great bodily misery so oppresses the human spirit that under- 
neath it the soul scarcely ventures to look to what is above. 
For weeks he would visit the bedside of intense sufferers and 
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remain silent as to their diseased souls. When by his quiet, 
humble services, he had won their hearts, then he began to re- 
late of the blessedness of those who have a Friend beyond to 
release them when they come to die; and thus gradually, and 
gently, he inspired in them a fervent longing to be with Jesus, 
The public knew nothing of this activity. He thought that 
works of love were like a balsam; if exposed it loses strength 
and fragrance. His greatest influence was felt on his own 
estates where he brought his work to the fullest organization. 
His principle of benevolent work was not to humiliate, or spoil 
the poor with frequent alms, but to help them to help them- 
selves by giving them wise support in pursuing the industries 
of which they were capable. His favorite means of employ- 
ment for the poor was handweaving, and unfortunately through 
lack of experience in managing business on so large a scale, he 
lost the greater portion of his fortune. But when one plan 
failed, he took up another, and built up other manufactories for 
them. His manufactories became true temples of God, and not 
mere means of gain. He took care always to have meetings 
for prayer, sermon-reading and Bible-reading among his poor. 
Either he was too modest, or unable to address his workmen, 
and he would request some preacher or gifted layman to speak 
for him. While the French occupied Berlin he procured a large 
barrack in which he housed hundreds of families, finding them 
work and wages, food and spiritual nourishment. An interest- 
ing story is told of a certain meeting between Fichte and Kott- 
witz. They were men almost diametrically opposed to each 
other—Fichte with titanic self-confidence, and Kottwitz of such 
humility that he looked to Christ for his whole power of will 
and its fulfilment. Fichte held Kottwitz’s ideas as so much 
superstition, but the practical side of the Baron's piety had 
aroused his sympathy and consideration. In a lecturing tone, 
Fichte said, “The child prays, but a man wills.” “Professor,” 
said the Baron, “I have six hundred poor people to take care of ; 
“and often I don’t know where bread is to come from. Then, I 
never know where to look for help except to resort to prayer.” 
Fichte was silent for a moment, tears rolled down his cheeks, 
and he said, “True, dear Baron, that’s more than my philosophy 
can do.” 
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Tholuck says he felt when with him “If the bliss of Christian 
communion can be such here upon earth, is the blessedness 
with Him to be still greater?” A similar expression was made 
by Rudolph Stier, a young friend of Tholuck, when he first saw, 
the Baron in his own house: “If the Lord appears like that 
in his disciples, what must he be Himself?” This was the man 
from whom Tholuck learned what true Christian humility is, and 
with whom he served an apprenticeship to acquire his wonder- 
ful skill in probing and treating sin-sick souls. The old saint 
seemed early to perceive that Tholuck was a man of like spirit 
with himself. In spite of his tenderness,—shall we not rather 
say because of it, he wrought faithfully with the young man; 
and his “love letters” as the Baron's epistles to his friends were 
called, were to Tholuck filled with gentle warnings. Under the 
direction of the Baron he began his active Christian career. He 
visited the poor and the sick, and began out of his slender 
possessions to bestow alms liberally. He himself had to give 
lessons to eke out his meagre living. 

The new consecration turned Tholuck’s thoughts toward be- 
coming a foreign missionary, a plan which often occupied him; 
and more than once every arrangement was made for his en- 
trance upon that career, when a sudden attack of his old disease 
would so weaken him as to make all thought of such an under- 
taking impracticable. He was often subject to great pain and ill- 
ness in Berlin, and his frequent hemorrhages caused his friends 
to give up all hope of his living much longer.: But the un- 
daunted student studied on with never-swerving zeal, pursuing 
his scientific and Oriental studies, regardless of all protest of 
bodily pain; and indeed, almost the only evidence that Tholuck 
was not almighty brain and heart, he must have experienced in 


the physical torments of weak eyes, occasional hemorrhages 


with severe coughing, distressing weakness and pain. 

In February 1819, he was asked to decide whether he would 
accept the professorship of biblical exegesis in the university of 
Dorpat. What a prospect it opened up before the astounded 
youth not yet twenty years old! He was earning his modest 
living by giving lessons, though a small stipend came from Bres- 
lau; and now to be called to a position of honor and influence 
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where he would have to give his thought for his subsistence, and 
that without the usual apprenticeship as tutor required at a 
Prussian university! The matter remained long in abeyance, 
but at length God spoke the decisive word. Hemorrhages again 
set in which prohibited all thought of being able to live in that 
severe climate. 

He then determined to devote himself to what is called in 
Germany the “learned career,’ applying to the theological 
faculty in Berlin for the privilege of submitting to the examina- 
tion required of those who desire to lecture in the university. 
His dissertation was a small work on “The Mystic Pantheism of 
the Orient,” based on the study of twenty Persian, Arabic and 
Turkish manuscripts. In his letter to the faculty he states that 
he has determined henceforth to devote himself, heart and soul, 
to the science of theology. Neander, Schleiermacher and 
Marheinicke were the only ordinary professors of the theo- 
logical faculty ; the extraordinary professors had nothing to do 
with the matter of examinations. Schleiermacher was dean of 
the faculty, and on various pretexts he delayed proceedings and 
interposed obstacles in the way of admitting Tholuck to exam- 
ination. Neander urged the matter, testifying that by means of 
his long intercourse with the young man he had learned to re- 
gard him as “most estimable, of distinguished capacity, known 
for his ardent zeal for scholarship, splendid acquirements and his 
earnest Christian spirit.’ Finally no one was willing to exam- 
ine Tholuck in the Oriental languages, not even in Hebrew. It 
is still a tradition to be heard in the university that even at 
twenty-one Tholuck was so learned that no one was willing to 
undertake the examination. Nothing was decided: the question 
was pending so long that at last the Minister of Education be- 
came impatient, and sent a sharp letter of rebuke to the faculty, 
reminding them that although there was a vacancy in the chair 
of Old Testament exegesis, it was to be expected of them that 
they also could undertake the examination of a candidate in the 
original language of the Old Testament. The Minister gave 
orders to immediately appoint the day for Tholuck’s examina- 
tion, and in case of a favorable result, to decide upon his habili- 
tation in the shortest time possible. This was plain speech, and 
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against such a command there was no appeal; the order was 
put into execution, and Tholuck was called to the fiery test. 
Unfortunately nothing is known of the particulars of this singu- 
larly interesting examination. Tholuck’s only anxiety was, 
lest, weakened by recent severe illness and hemorrhages, he 
might not have voice enough to defend his thesis. At length 
after conflicts and difficulties he became a regularly appointed 
tutor in the Berlin university, and delivered his first lecture on 
December 12, 1820. Humiliation followed him here, for at 
first his hearers were few and hard to hold. But as he made 
acquaintances among the more earnest spirits of the student- 
world, whom he met either at the house of Baron Kottwitz, or 
in his own humble lodgings, the number of his hearers increased, 
until when he lectured on the Psalms and Romans even the 
largest audience rooms were filled. 

A glance at the subjects on which he lectured in the univer- 
sity of Berlin, from 1820-26 will show the direction of his 
studies: History and Antiquities of the Hebrews, The Psalms, 
The Christology of the Old and New Testaments, The Classic 
Messianic Passages of the Old Testament, Introduction to the 
Study of the Customs and Languages of the Orient, Biblical 
Dogmatics, Elements of the Syriac Languages, The Gospel of 
Luke, Historico-Grammatic Explanation of the Pentateuch, Paul’s 
Epistles to the Romans and the Ephesians, The Messianic Proph- 
ecies of the Major and Minor Prophets, Exegetic and Dogmatic 
Disputations, A Survey of Oriental Philosophy and Religions, 
History of Theology of the 18th Century, with a survey of the 
principles of Rationalism and Supernaturalism, Method of Theo- 
logical Study and the Significance of the Best Writings in re- 
spective Theological Departments, The Pentateuch, Analytic 
Exercises in Hebrew, Elements of the Persian Language, Apolo- 
getics of the Christian and Jewish Religions and their History, 
and The Dogmatics, Sciences and the Language of the Rabbis. 
Besides, each semester he offered to teach Hebrew, Arabic, 
Syriacand Persian. His favorite, and most popular course of lec- 
tures was on Methodology of Theological Study. He was soon 
attracted to what became the principal labor engaging his man- 
hood and old age, the history of the preceding century, in which 
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rationalism was to Tholuck the most interesting event, whose 
rise in a time of orthodoxy and pictism he traced with so much 
care. The more he fled from rationalism as a foe to his personal 
religious life, the more it attracted him as an interesting scien- 
tific phenomenon which demanded investigation. 

Even here, in his early youth, he accomplished more with his 
students by means of his personal influence than his lectures. 
The circle of his youthful friends who were led and directed to 
a more earnest spiritual life and singleness of aim, increased 
from month to month. In his twenty-third year he wrote in his 
diary: “How many the Lord has blessed through me, weak, 
unfaithful instrument that I am! Probably twenty-five; and 
among those perhaps ten to whom I alone could have pointed 
out the Man of Sorrows and the way of simplicity.’” His friends 
assembled in his room every Thursday and every Sunday eve- 
ning. The intercourse at these meetings was much in character 
like those regularly held in the rooms of Baron Kottwitz on 
Wednesday evenings, only, with Tholuck, even the customary 
refreshment of a simple cup of tea was not dispensed. These 
gatherings were truly collegiae pictatis, occupied with singing, 
prayer, Bible reading, voluntary remarks, the communication of 
missionary intelligence either from among the Jews or heathen, 
and other items of interest vital to the kingdom of God; they 
were interspersed with serious conversation, often followed up 
by more intimate counseling with individuals, where this gifted 
young pupil of Kottwitz laid the foundation for his mastery in 
the art of dealing with souls. He carefully recorded the names 
of his friends in this relation, often with a fervent prayer for 
each, and a note of the time of their conversion and repentance. 
It is interesting to note that many of these young men became 
distinguished as pastors, or in some department of special Chris- 
tian work. Many were foreigners, who, on their return to their 
own provinces, established, on the Tholuck model, circles for 
the cultivation of piety in theirown homes. Several Christians, 
eminent for special devotion to the Lord’s cause in Berlin to-day, 
are men and women whose fathers came into intimate contact 
with Tholuck during those years. The most distinguished of 
his friends, at this time, names well known in America, were 
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Rudolph Stier, Carl Ritter the geographer, Hollweg, his pupil, 
Rothe, Herman Olshausen and Julius Miiller. 

A most interesting trait in the friendship of these young men 
is the perfect candor with which Tholuck’s most intimate circle 
could tell each other unwelcome truths, with no bitter conse- 
quences. The correspondence of Stier and Tholuck, the most 
voluminous in the book, abounds in mutual criticisms, and yet 
they constantly grow in tender affection for each other, and 
exhibit a most delicate perception of the refinements and subtle 
beauties of each nature. Too true for flattery, they tell each 
other in sweetness and love, though sometimes sharply abrupt, 
of defects, mistakes, errors in judgment, criticisms of their writ- 
ings; and this is received even by the fiery Tholuck, occasion- 
ally with self-defense, but always with the highest Christian 
meekness, the most touching and exemplary humility, and no 
loosening of their bonds of friendship. Tholuck kept the hearts 
he won from Neander down to the most humble workman. 

He early became an author. His investigations of the treas- 
ures of Oriental literature furnished the material for the first 
publications he offered to the world. But with the growth of 
his piety, he became conscious of deep wants unsatisfied by the 
writings of the thelogians of his time, still so widely divorced 
from Christianity. He therefore turned his attention to apolo- 
getic writings. Positive theology had been awakened at the 
Berlin university, but alas, neither Neander nor Schleiermacher 
were exegetes by profession. Neander’s peculiarity in his exe- 
getic lectures was the stress he laid upon the historic element; 
while Schleiermacher’s power lay in speculation. But neither of 
these men possessed a deeply penetrating understanding of the 
Old Testament. It was, however, in the scientific exegesis of the 
New Testament, particularly of the Pauline epistles, where the 
need of the age was most apparent. Tholuck therefore applied 
himself to earnest work on Romans. It was a bold undertak- 
ing for a youth of twenty-four ; but despite his youth he already 
stood high in modern theological learning, and possessed great 
advantages as an exegete. He was master in the purely lin- 
guistic. His years of study had trained him in the Oriental 
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habits of thought and speech; and his own nature responded 
to the Oriental mixture of abstraction and love of observation. 
The figurative language, the poetic dress of thought, the penetra- 
tion which conveys whole troops of suggestions by a single word, 
and brings to light some token of supernatural truth, character- 
istics traceable throughout the entire Orient, and prominent in 
the Holy Scriptures illuminated by the Holy Spirit, were all 
most congenial to Tholuck. By reason of his delicacy of per- 
ception for the genius of Bible language his exegesis often be- 
trays rare powers of divination. But his philology was only a 
means to the end; he never lost sight of his aim to defend and 
support the central truths of Christianity, and thereby to prove 
the manifold wisdom of God. His incomparable intellectual 
energy and industry enabled him to complete his commentary 
on Romans in a few months, but for several years he had been 
gathering the materials. 

The following is a complete list of the works he published 
before he was twenty-seven years old: “Sanfismus,” the Latin 
dissertation submitted to the theological faculty on his habilita- 
tion; Apologetic Hints for the Study of the Old Testament, 
1812; The Character and Moral Influences of Paganism, 1822. 
A third edition appeared in 1867, under the title of The Moral 
Character of Paganism; The doctrine of Sin and of the Re- 
deemer, or the true consecration of the doubter, 1823: 9th edi- 
tion in 1871; Commentary of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
1824: 5th edition in 1856; Israel’s Friend, a journal which 
he edited, 1824-25; Important Passages in the Rabbinical 
Book Sohar, with notes, 1824. A Voice opposed to Theatrical 
Amusement, 46 pp., 1824; Gems from the Oriental Mystics, 
with an introduction on Mysticism in general, 327 pp., 1824; A 
Pharaphrase of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 52 pp., 1825 ; The 
Speculative Doctrine of the Trinity held by the Modern Orient, 
a religious philosophic monograph based on original manu- 
scripts, 76 pp., 1826. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
THE LITURGICAL QUESTION. 


(CONTINUED FROM THE APRIL NUMBER OF 1883] 
By F. W. Conran, D. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CONTRASTS IN WORSHIP. 


Man was originally endowed with reason and capable of know- 
ing and worshiping God. Through the deterioration of rea- 
son, consequent upon the fall, he lost the knowledge of God and 
of the true manner of worshiping and serving him. The hea- 
then fell into idolatry, and through sacrifices and self-inflicted 
tortures endeavored to appease their gods. The Jews went 
about to establish their own righteousness, by fasting and prayer. 
And so great has this moral degeneracy become that, notwith- 
standing the warnings against all forms of idolatry, and the de- 
clarations of the Scriptures that there is but one God, and one 
Mediator through whom alone he can be worshiped in spirit 
and in truth, the Romish Church has so perverted the word of 
God, and so corrupted his worship, that she has authorized the 
veneration of relics, the use of images, and introduced the wor- 
ship of saints, angels, and the Virgin Mary into her churches. 
While these coastitute her grosser errors in worship, she has so 
perverted its character, spirit, and forms, as to build up an in- 
sidious and pompous system of ceremonialism, legalism and 
idolatry in her church service. How all this stands opposed to 
the worship of the Apostolic and primitive churches, may ap- 
pear from the following points of contrasts between them. 

There is a contrast in ideals. The ideal of worship is the 
pattern after which it is fashioned, as determined by its essen- 
tial, governing principles. The Romish ideal of worship is that 
of a religious performance. Accordingly, the papal hierarchy 
got up a church service, consisting of many parts, to be per- 
formed in a prescribed manner, by persons appointed for this 
specific purpose. The performers were the priests, the minis- 
trants and the choir, while the people constituted rather an au- 
ditory of spectators than a congregation of devout worshipers. 
The Apostolic ideal of worship is that of a common devotional 
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service, consisting of prayer, praise and instruction. Every part 
introduced into it was to be participated in by all. When the 
minister read the Scriptures and preached, all were to hear; 
when he led audibly in prayer, all were to follow “with one ac- 
cord;” and when praise was to be offered, all were to “sing with 
the spirit, and with the understanding.” 

There is a contrast in ends. The end designed to be attained 
by the Romish Church, through the performance of the service, 
was to merit grace and salvation. Accordingly the longer and 
more complicated the service rendered in worship was, the more 
grace was merited, and the greater the reward of the worship- 
per became. It is easy to see how such an end would tend to 
multiply the parts, increase the length, and complicate the or- 
der of church service. The end designed to be secured by 
the Apostolic Church, in public worship was just the opposite, 
viz., the edification of the members through the truth set forth 
in the several parts introduced into it. Consequently, it was 
not designed to make a show in the flesh, according to the let- 
ter, but to worship God in the spirit, according to the truth as 
it is in Jesus—not to merit grace, but to secure the gifts of grace, 
—fitting the soul to worship God in the beauty of holiness in 
heaven forever. 

There is a contrast in dogmas. The fundamental dogma, 
which became the formative principle in the préparation of the 
Romish church service, culminating in the Mass, was the doc- 
trine of the meritorious character of good works, ceremonial 
observances, and religious performances. It called forth its ideal, 
and by the perversion of its end, inoculated all its parts with the 
leaven of legalism. And it enforced its constant performance 
and observance as necessary to establish self-righteousness, 
and to merit everlasting life. On the other hand, the funda- 
mental dogma, under the moulding power of which the public 
worship of the Apostolic Church was constituted, was the doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone, without the deeds of the law 
as a meritorious service. This faith, which works by love, pur- 
ifies the heart, and overcometh the world, became the great 
theme of the pulpit of the Apostolic Church; and it permeated 
the “hymns, and psalms, and spiritual songs,” through which 
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the early Christians admonished one another, “singing and mak- 
ing melody in their hearts unto the Lord.” 

There is also a contrast in the authority and use of the Scrip- 
tures. The Romish Church gave undue authority to Tradition 
and the Apocrypha, adopted the Latin Vulgate, and withheld 
even this corrupt version from the laity. As a consequence, the 
formative influence of the Holy Scriptures was disregarded in 
the preparation of her order of worship, and while the use of 
the Bible in the vernacular tongue was interdicted, so many un- 
scriptural and superstitious parts were introduced into the church 
service as to vitiate its character and render its influence perni- 
cious. In the Apostolic Church the authority of the Scriptures 
as the only infallible rule of faith and practice was recognized 
and every thing pertaining to public worship regulated accord- 
ingly. Moses and the Prophets were read, the Psalms sung 
and the gospels and the epistles expounded. 

There is also a contrast in the relative position given to the 
Pulpit and the Altar. The Pulpit stands for the didactic parts of 
a church service, culminating in the sermon; the Altar stands 
for the devotional parts, culminating in the Holy Communion. 
In the Romish Church, the Lord’s Supper has been perverted 
into the Sacrament of the Mass, in which, through the priestly 
consecration of the elements, the wafer is transubstantiated into 
the real body and blood of Christ, constituting a real oblation 
for the sins of both the living and the dead, and an object of 
worship, whose saving benefits may be purchased with money. 
The Mass having in this wise been unduly exalted in the church 
service, the preaching of the gospel has been correspond- 
ingly depreciated and neglected. As a consequence, the Mass 
is celebrated daily in public, and repeated in private, while the 
preaching, of the gospel takes place comparatively seldom. The 
sermon is not regarded as a necessary part of the church service 
by the priests, and the laity depreciate its relative importance 
and value. 

Christ instituted the Christian ministry, and commissioned 
his Apostles to preach the gospel to every creature. He also 
instituted the Lord’s Supper, as a memorial and proclamation 
of his death, and through the truth set forth in the words of the 
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institution, and recalled and symbolized in its celebration, ap- 
prehended and received by faith, it became the communion of 
his body and of his blood, and a pledge of the forgiveness of 
sins. The discriminating declaration of Paul, that Christ sent 
him “not to baptize, but to preach the gospel,” amplified and 
emphasized by his instructions to Timothy and Titus concern- 
ing the ministry and its work, enabled the Apostolic churches 
to set a due estimate upon the relative importance of the 
preaching of the word and the administration of the sacraments, 
and to assign to each its proper position in its order of worship. 
As the celebration of the Lord’s Supper is represented as but 
another mode of proclaiming Christ’s death, the preaching of 
Christ Crucified is regarded as the principal means of grace. 
And this judgment has been confirmed by the primitive Church 
of ancient, and the Protestant Church of modern times. 

There is a contrast in the ability and spiritual capacity of the 
clergy to conduct worship without prescribed forms. The 
Romish Church holds that the priests do not possess the ability 
either to make edifying prayers, or to take any part whatever 
in determining anything pertaining to public worship, and hence 
nothing is left to their discretion, but every part of the church 
service is prescribed, down to the minutest details of the parts, 
manner of performance and use of language, and must, therefore, 
be performed by them at all times and places without any vari- 
ation, according to the directions contained in the Ritual. The 
views inculcated by the Apostles, and exemplified in the Apos- 
tolic Churches were radically different. The special influences 
of the Holy Spirit were dispensed to ministers, helping their 
infirmities in prayer, and directing them in conducting public 
worship. And after the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit ceased, 
as was the case already in the second century, the primitive 
Church regarded pastors as capacitated to lead their congrega- 
tions in prayer without prescribed forms, and hence no particu- 
lar order of service was prepared by them as a directory in wor- 
ship. And while they doubtless followed the instructions and ex- 
ample of the Apostles, as regards the principal parts of the 
church service, the details of it were left to the discretion of 
pastors and congregations. And although we do not regard 
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the short simple service of the Church either in the Apostolic 
or the primitive ages as a model imposed by their example upon 
the Church in subsequent ages, interdicting the composition and 
use of other hymns and forms of worship, we do consider it 
determinative of the legitimacy of the principle, that free-prayer 
ought not to be proscribed but, allowed, and may properly con- 
stitute a part of every church service? 

There is a contrast in the deference paid to the zsthetic, and 
the dictates of religious experience, The Romish ritual was, 
in a great measure, formed under the influence of zsthetic 
principles. As the spirituality of the Church decreased, and 
its formality increased, a simple order of worship was not 
sufficiently attractive ; and hence it was improved by the addi-- 
tion of ornamental parts, to render it more imposing to the 
senses and entertaining to the imagination. Religious experi- 
ence had little or no influence in determining the character of 
the church service. In the primitive Church it was just the 
reverse. The Holy Spirit directed the Apostles in the origi- 
nation of the true ideal of worship, but religious experience 
was left free to determine the form best adapted to attain its end. 
While zsthetic principles were not discarded, and art was per- 
mitted to exert its legitimate influence in the composition of 
hymns, with appropriate accompaniments of music, neverthe- 
less, were the forms of worship among the primitive Christians 
originated and modified, rather by what religious experience 
found to be conducive to edification, than by what the love of 
the beautiful might demand for its gratification. 

There is a contrast in the commemoration of important events, 
and the celebration of sacred seasons. The historical and chro- 
nological, commemorative feasts of the Mosaic dispensation 
were abrogated by Jesus Christ. The Galatians, under the in- 
fluence of legalistic views, continued to “observe days, months, 
and years and times.” Paul, apprehending their danger, warned 
them against all such observances, as calculated to bring them 
again into “bondage to the weak and beggarly elements of this 
world,” arid rendering it doubtful, whether they had truly come 
to the knowledge of God. Notwithstanding this, the Romish 
Church has disregarded alike the declarations of Christ, and 
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the warnings of Paul, and so magnified the importance of com- 
memorating events, and so perverted the duty of recalling the 
the virtues and imitating the example of the faithful, that she 
has appointed so many festivals commemorating minor events 
recorded in Scripture, and so many days, set apart in honor of 
the saints, as to render their observance burdensome and de- 
moralizing. And unscriptural reverence for sacred seasons, has 
become so excessive that her church year is not only crowded 
with festivals and saints days, but every Sabbath in the year is 
distinguished in her church service, by the selection of a partic- 
ular Introit, the repetition of a special Collect, and the reading of 
an appointed portion of the Scripture, taken from the Epistles 
and Gospels. 

The commemoration of great and far-reaching events is a dic- 
tate of reason, and adapted to attain useful historical, devotional 
and practical ends. This practice was, accordingly, introduced 
into the Jewish church service by God himself, and recog- 
nized and legitimatized by Christ in the Christian dispensation 
by the institution of the Lord’s Supper, as a memorial of his 
death. It was not strange, therefore, that, as veneration for 
Jewish events died out, and their commemoration ceased in the 
Apostolic churches, that veneration for the day, on which Christ 
was born, crucified, rose from the dead, ascended to heaven, and 
poured out the Holy Spirit, should become so deep and dem- 
onstrative, as to lead the primitive Church, in due time, to set 
apart Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, Ascension Day, and 
Whitsuntide as sacred festivals, and to give them not only a 
place in her ecclesiastical year, but also to make provision for 
their proper observance in her church service. And her exam- 
ple, in this respect, has been followed, both by the Catholic and 
most Protestant churches. 

There is also a contrast in the significance and respect paid 
to antiquity. The Romish Church has become infected with an 
almost idolatrous veneration for antiquity. If a superior form 
or hymn was composed by some gifted poet or liturgist, or 
some mode or practice introduced by some distinguished eccle- 
siastic, and adopted at a particular time as a part of the church 
service by the papal hierarchy, this was regarded as an authorita- 
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tive imposition of the obligation to their rigid and constant use 
afterwards. In the addition of parts, and the completion of the 
Mass, the Church of Rome paid more deference to Jewish and 
medieval than to primitive antiquity, and modeled her service 
more after the pattern furnished by ecclesiastical tradition than 
after that found in the sacred scriptures. The primitive Church 
paid, indeed, some regard to Jewish antiquity, and accordingly 
modeled her worship, in some respects, after that of the syna- 
gogue, but, delivered from the bondage of the ceremonial law, 
she exercised the liberty wherewith Christ had made her free, 
and conducted the public worship of God according to the ex- 
igencies of the times, the ability and discretion of pastors, the 
promptings of the Spirit, as recognized in Christian experience, 
and the indications of the special providence of God. Under 
the unrestricted development of her devotional spirit and litur- 
gical talent, she gradually made additions to her orders of wor- 
ship, which, however, were unwritten, remained flexible, and 
were varied during the three centuries, but from the Nicene 
period in the fourth to the rise of the papacy in the seventh 
century, the Christian Church compiled a church service in a 
written form, consisting of such hymns, prayers and devotional 
forms as her poets and liturgists had prepared, together with 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed. And although she 
did not authoritatively enforce the constant and invariable use 
of the several parts introduced into her order of worship, theh 
nevertheless, proved so edifying, that they have been generally 
adopted, and maintained their position, not only in the Catholic 
ritual, but also in the liturgies of most Protestant churches. 


THE CONFLICT OF LITURGICAL TENDENCIES IN EUROPE. 


The contrasts just presented have, as a matter of course, ex- 
erted their legitimate influence on the character and forms of 
worship in the Christian Church, and developed corresponding 
liturgical tendencies. The Apostolic tendency we shall desig- 
nate as that of simplicity in worship. It had its origin in the 
instructions of Christ and his apostles, the example of the Apos- 
tolic, and the experience and practice of the primitive Church. 

Vor. XV. No. 2. 36 
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Its parts were few, its forms short, and its order simple. It 
maintained its ascendancy during the first three centuries, and 
held in check the tendency of multiplying the forms and length- 
ening the church service for three hundred years more. And 
although discarded by the papacy for a thousand years it reap- 
peared in the sixteenth century, and reasserted its legitimacy as 
a formative principle in the Reformation. 

The Romish tendency we shall distinguish as that of complex- 
ity in worship. It had its source in the natural reason, art, tra- 
dition and Judaism. Under its influence a church service was 
eventually constructed by the popes, consisting of so many parts 
that it became a long, multiform, and tedious performance. Its 
pantomimic genuflections and artistic music proved entertain- 
ing, but they, nevertheless, failed to kindle the spirit of devo- 
tion—in a word, the service perverted worship, engendered legal- 
ism, fostered superstition, and became both a snare and an abom- 
ination. 

The Apostolic and Romish models of a church service be- 
came the opposite poles, under whose diverse attractions inter- 
mediate tendencies were developed, swinging like pendulums 
alternately, now towards the one and then towards the other 
point of liturgical attraction. Worship, designed as a significant 
mode of presenting and uttering truth, the essential element of 
its sanctifying power, any ingredients of error incorporated into 
its hymns and forms, must vitiate its character and corrupt the 
Church. This, as we have seen, was the case in the Church of 
Rome. So many errors had been introduced into her church 
service, that it became a leaven of corruption demanding a re- 
form in worship no less than in doctrine and government. Un- 
der this conviction, each of the three leading Reformers under- 
took this task, but in the accomplishment of it, adopted diver- 
gent reformatory principles. Calvin denied the legitimacy of 
the right of the Church to develop her poetic, musical and 
liturgical talent in the constitution of her worship, and main- 
tained that whatever was not commanded in the Scriptures 
must be rejected in the reconstruction of public worship, and in 
some respects Zwingle accorded with him. This position they 
were led to take under the erroneous impression that Christ 
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and the Apostles had restricted the Church in all ages to the 
use of the Psalms and impromptu prayers, and interdicted the 
use of hymns, instruments, and liturgical forms in conducting 
the public worship of God. Luther, on the contrary, recog- 
nized the legitimacy of a free development of the principles and 
practice of the Apostles, as illustrated in the history of worship 
in the primitive Church of the first five centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. He accordingly maintained, that whatsoever was for- 
bidden by Scripture must be rejected, but things neither com- 
manded nor forbidden may be retained, tested for a time, and 
modified or discarded as experience and observation might de- 
termine. And this sound, conservative principle governed him 
in his liturgical efforts to reform the worship of the Evangelical 
Church. The following extract, translated from Alt, sets forth 
the course adopted by Luther under the guidance of his con- 
servative principle, and that pursued by Calvin and Zwingle, 
under the promptings of their radical principle, in so discrim- 
inationg and instructive a manner, that we are induced to in- 
sert it: 

“Calvin and Zwingle through diligent study of the Holy 
Scriptures had transferred themselves into the period of 
early Christianity. The Apostolic Church with its affecting, 
simple plainness appeared more and more distinctly to their 
view and they became persuaded that the Church could be 
radically reformed only by becoming internally and externally 
what she was in that age. Accordingly in the public worship 
they returned entirely to the Apostolic simplicity, resolutely dis- 
carding everything that could not be justified by the Scriptures 
as Apostolic and primitive-christian. Accordingly the church 
became a simple meeting-house, the altar a mere table; the 
statues and pictures and even the cross must take their departure 
from the Church. Scarcely was music by means of singing of 
Psalms suffered to remain as a help to devotion. [After much 
difficulty and great opposition the singing was allowed to be 
accompanied by the organ]. As a result, besides the Lord’s 
Supper, singing, the sermon, and prayer constituted the only 
parts of the public worship. This extreme simplicity, or as 
many prefer, baldness, of the Reformed service is commonly 
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accounted for by the personal dislike of Zwingle and Calvin to 
all the arts, and it is believed they were so coldly intellectual 
as to regard the presentation of Christian doctrine as the princidal 
thing, and the satisfaction of religious emotion in so far as this 
depends not when clearly perceived upon mediate causes but 
upon immediate impressions, as a non-essential secondary mat- 
ter. Nevertheless it must be borne in mind that it was amongst 
inhabitants of the South that Calvin labored as a Reformer. 
Ceremonies which Luther, on account of the more earnest and 
quiet character of the German people, could retain without fear 
of their being abused, must be studiously set aside in the case 
of the excitable Southern natives who would only too soon 
again have held superstitiously to the external. And as Calvin 
well knew that Catholicism with its rich splendor and its super- 
stition grounded on dark forebodings and feelings was likewise 
a product of the susceptible South, he found it necessary to set 
forth the Evangelical doctrine even in its outward form in sharp- 
est contrast with Catholicism to protect it against intermixture 
with the same. 

“It was otherwise with Luther. He became a Reformer by 
his maintaining “the doctrine of justification by faith,” and his 
conflict with the Catholic Church was a struggle in behalf of 
this dogma. As a consequence he resolutely rejected every- 
thing that was in any way at variance with it, as the sacrifice of 
the mass, the worship of the virgin, the adoration of the saints, 
and all such works as the Church enjoined and commended as 
good and essential to salvation. On the other hand, however, 
he retained without scruple whatever was in accord with this 
doctrine. He preserved the ancient venerable customs in so far 
as they did not contain superstition or error—also many of the 
old forms of public worship, and would even have tolerated the 
Papal Church polity if the Pope had granted him the doctrine 
of ‘justification by faith.’ ”’ 

Luther was not a revolutionist but a reformer, and hence his 
object was not to destroy, but to reform the worship of God. 
And for the accomplishment of this important work he was emi- 
nently fitted by his poetical genius, musical talent, devotional 
spirit, religious experience and refined taste, as well as by his 
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literary culture, and theological attainments. His thorough 
knowledge of the unscriptural and superstitious parts that had 
been foisted by the popes into the church service, and his ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the wants of the young and the un- 
educated common people, enabled him to determine what must 
be excluded from the Romish, and what ought to be retained 
and introduced into the evangelical church service. And the 
sound liturgical principles that he adopted and the practical 
wisdom which he displayed in the preparation of the Formula 
Missae and the German Mass are truly wonderful, when con- 
templated in the light of the divergent liturgical tendencies, that 
have been developed in the Lutheran and other Protestant 
Churches. This will become manifest from the following quo- 
tations, translated from his writings. In referring to the man- 
ner in which the worship of God should be conducted Luther says: 

“The worship of God is of divine origin, as well as the office 
of the ministry. But just as the latter has been corrupted, 
through the tyranny of the priesthood, so has the former been 
perverted through the influence of the hypocrites. And as we 
do not desire to abrogate the office of the ministry, but to bring 
it again into its proper position, neither do we intend to destroy 
the worship of God, but to reinstate it in its original purity. 
Three great errors have crept into the worship of God. The 
first, that the word of God was put to silence in the churches, 
and the whole time of service occupied with reading and singing. 
This was a most provoking perversion. The second, that, as 
the word of God was hushed, they introduced in its stead so 
many unscriptural lies, legends, songs and sermons, that it is 
horrible to witness it. The third, that this service was per- 
formed in order to merit God’s grace and salvation. Thus faith 
was wrecked, and every one aspired to become the founder of a 
church, a priest, a monk oranun. To abolish these abuses, the 
first requirement is to discontinue the assembling of congrega- 
tions, unless the word of God be preached and prayer offered. 
Psalm 102 : 23; 1 Cor. 14: 31. And where this does not take 
place, it would be better to have no meeting and to dispense 
altogether with singing, praying and reading.’’* 


*NoTE. -A part of the above quotation appeared in our first article, p. 
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“The morning and evening service should be so conducted 
daily, that parts from the Old and New Testaments be read, and 
prayers offered. On the Sabbath a sermon should be preached 
in the morning and evening, the Lord’s Supper administered, 
and the number of the festivals diminished.” 

In referring to the abrogation of festivals, Daniels quotes Lu- 
ther as saying: “Although the feast of the purification of Mary, 
of John the Baptist, Mary’s chastening (heimsuchung) St. Mi- 
chael’s were dispensed with, there remained still enough festivals, 
celebrated by the illiterate populace in idleness and the gratifica- 
tion of sinful, worldly lusts, and who neither think of the edifica- 
tion of their souls, nor the hallowing of the name of God.” 

“I wish that the two festivals of all saints, both living and 
dead, were abolished in all lands, because of their gross abuse 
by the populace.” “The celebration of Advent, instituted with 
the best Christian intentions, was perverted eventually into the 
most shameful idolatrous revelry.” 

“With the reading of the Epistles and Gospels,’”’ says Luther 
elsewhere, “as it has been customary in Wittenberg, we find no 
fault, but if any prefer to read all the Gospels, instead of simply 
following the pericopes, we shall not censure them.” 

Luther prepared a paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer and an 
exhortation to communicants—“But whether they shall be read 
after the sermon in the pulpit, or before the altar, I leave, to 
each one according ¢o Ais own pleasure.” ‘As regards the Mass, 
we permit the priestly vestments, altar and candlesticks, to re- 
main, until it shall please us to abolish or change them. But if 
any one prefers to proceed in a different manner, we shall not 
interfere with him.” 

The hymns in common use at the celebration of the Mass, 
the Sanctus, Agnus Dei, the Benedictus, Nunc Dimittis, and 
the festivals on the Lord’s Day, may remain, because they are 
drawn from the Scriptures, and are very edifying; but they 
may nevertheless be diminished or increased. 


364, July number, 1881, and is here repeated for the benefit of those 
who have since that time subscribed for the QUARTERLY, as well as be- 
cause of its special pertinence to that part of our subject now under 
consideration. 
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Luther further sets forth his liturgical principles in the intro- 
duction to the German Mass in 1526, as follows: 

“Above all things I entreat those who see and desire to fol- 
low this order of worship, that they neither regard it as a law, 
nor entangle and entrap the conscience with it, but that they 
use it according to their own pleasure, when, where, how and 
so long as it may be deemed advisable. Now we do not wish 
to make the impression, that we desire to set a master over any 
one, and govern him by law, but as the people insisted upon 
having German Masses and church services, individuals were 
tempted, some with good intentions and others out of conceit 
to invent all sorts of masses, not for the glory of God, and the 
good of their neighbor, but for their own personal interest and 
gain.” “While such liberty, however, is not to be restrained 
and forbidden, every one must be put on his own conscience, 
in regard to the manner in which he exercises his freedom, 
which must be so governed by love as to become the servant of 
his neighbor. But where this has been done and yet given of- 
fense, on account of the variety of forms used, it becomes our 
solemn duty to restrain this liberty as much as possible in order 
that the people may not be offended, but improved by our ex- 
ample. But, although not much stress should be laid upon 
these external forms, as a matter of conscience, they may still 
be of service to our neighbor, and under the promptings of the 
love enjoined by Paul, we ought to strive to bring about unity 
of sentiment as well as uniformity in practice.” 

“I do not desire that those who have a good service, and 
through the assistance of God’s grace may be able to improve 
it, to abandon theirs and adopt ours. For I am not of the 
opinion, that the whole of Germany should accept our Witten- 
berg liturgy. * * But it would, nevertheless, be very de- 
sirable if in every country, town, village and city uniformity in 
worship should prevail in all their churches. 

These orders of worship are not introduced for the sake of 
those who are already Christians and who worship God in spirit, 
but for the sake of the simple-minded laity, to bring up the 
youth, to call and invite others to the faith, until Christians, 
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who really mean what they repeat, feel at home in and adhere 
to it.” 

“I do not desire to have the order contained in the Formula 
Missae removed or changed, but as it has hitherto been retained 
among us, so I would have its use left free, where and when 
we please, as occasion arises, for I would by no means have the 
Latin language entirely excluded from divine service. For I 
desire to do everything for the young, * * who ought to be 
trained up in several languages. If I had the power, and the 
Greek and the Hebrew languages were as common among us 
as the Latin, and had as much beautiful music, and as many 
good hymns as the Latin, I would have masses celebrated, sung 
and read on one Sunday after another in all four languages, 
German, Latin, Greek and Hebrew.” 

Recalling the points of contrast between the Romish and the 
Apostolic and Primitive church service, the reader will easily 
discover from the foregoing quotations on which side in the 
controversy between them Luther took his stand. He rejected 
the Romish ideal of a church service, as a religious performance, 
to be executed by the priests, ministrants and choir, and adopted 
the Apostolic ideal of a common devotional service to be par- 
ticipated in by all. He discarded the Romish error that the 
church service was designed to merit grace, and that it would 
be quite as well adapted to attain its end, when performed in an 
unknown tongue, as when conducted in the language of the 
people, and hence, after preparing the Formula Missae in Latin, 
in deference to the prevailing custom, and the large number of 
persons who understood that language, he soon afterwards pre- 
pared his German Mass in order that the common people might 
understand the service, and be edified through the truth con- 
tained in it. He repudiated the Romish dogma of the meritori- 
ous character of works, under the moulding power of which the 
Romish Mass was constructed, and made the doctrine of par- 
don and salvation, through grace by faith in Jesus Christ, the 
all-controlling truth in the formation of his orders of worship, 
deprecating the practical disuse of the Scriptures, the depre- 
ciation of preaching, and the exaltation of the sacrament of the 
mass in the church service. Luther restored the reading of the 
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Scriptures in the vernacular tongue and reinstated the preaching 
of the word and gave it again its predominant position in the 
order of divine worship. He set at naught the arrogant pre- 
tensions of the papacy to infallibility, and placed over against 
it the universality of the priesthood of the laity. He accord- 
ingly held that prayer was not only a universal duty but also a 
common spiritual capacity, and that while forms of prayer were 
both allowable and useful as directories and helps in devotion, 
the ministry, when properly qualified for their office, possessed 
the spiritual capacity, and were privileged to exercise the grace 
of prayer in conducting the worship of the sanctuary. He 
deprecated the undue multiplication of days, set apart for the 
commemoration of minor events recorded in the gospels, as well 
as the celebration of festivals in honor of the martyrs and saints, 
but recognized the importance of observing the cardinal festivals 
of the Church year, and approved of the use of special hymns, 
prayers and scripture readings, in the service appointed for such 
days. While Luther realized that art had been permitted to ex- 
ercise an undue influence in the musical part of the performance 
of the Romish Church service, he regarded it as the hand-maid 
of religion, and hence retained the Te Deum, the Gloria in Ex- 
celsis, and the Litany, composed and revised hymns, and im- 
proved the music of the service of song, paying due deference 
both to aesthetic taste and Christian devotion. He deplored 
the liturgical bondage with which the Church of Rome had fet- 
tered herself by a superstitious veneration for antiquity, in the 
building up and performance of her church service, and, although 
he burst its fetters, he, nevertheless, did not utterly disregard an- 
tiquity in the preparation of his orders of worship. In this re- 
spect, however, it is manifest that he paid less regard to midia- 
val than to primitive antiquity. 

The prevalence of the use of the Latin language, and his un- 
willingness to make too radical a change in the church service 
at once, prevented him from excluding all the parts which he 
deemed unnecessary in his first order of worship prepared in 
1523. And although he was restrained by the ignorance, prej- 
udices and customs of the people, from excluding all the super- 

Vor. XV. No. 2. 37 
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fluous parts that it yet contained, when he published his second 
order of worship three years afterwards, he made considerable 
progress in the work of shortening and simplifying the service. 
And if he had taken the third step in the direction of Apostolic 
simplicity, towards which he was moving, by the preparation 
of a third order of worship, the outlines of which he had al- 
ready prepared, it would, we doubt not, have constituted a 
model evangelical church service, characterized by primitive 
brevity and simplicity, in which not a remnant of the Romish 
complicated service would have been retained. 

Luther’s views on worship and his liturgical principles were 
so moderate and expedient, that they met with much favor, and 
the orders of worship prepared by him were introduced into 
many churches. But while Luther’s orders of worship were ex- 
tensively followed as models, they became, at the same time, 
the occasion of developing other divergent liturgical tenden- 
cies in the Evangelical Church, which found expression in the 
changes made in the various orders of worship, prepared and 
adopted in different parts of Germany. 

“Notwithstanding the rejection of Romish doctrines and er- 
rors, yet in the regulation of public worship in the earlier period 
of the Reformation,” says Alt, “the Gregorian ritual was very 
closely imitated and this course was more generally followed by 
the Lutheran than by the Reformed churches. And the litur- 
gies of this period may properly be divided into three classes. 
First, those in which the evangelical doctrine was recognized, 
and the declaration of biblical Christianity was established, but 
in which, nevertheless, a church service agreeing in most parts 
with the Roman Catholic ritual, was retained. To this class be- 
longs the Brandenburg Liturgy of 1540, introduced by Joachim 
II., which went so far as actually to restore the Gregorian Mass. 
And the same pattern was followed by Cranmer in the prepara- 
tion of the Anglican Book of Common Prayer of 1544. 

Second, such liturgies as recognized the Romish ritual as the 
foundation, but from which every thing Romish, that stood in 
direct opposition to the New Testament was excluded. To this 
class belong Luther’s Formula Missae, his German Mass, and 
the liturgies of Saxony and North Germany. Third, such litur- 
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gies as retained the simplicity of worship prevalent in the 
Apostolic age, and set forth in the New Testament. To this 
class belong the liturgies of Calvin and Bucer. And while this 
tendency became dominant in the Reformed Churches, its legit- 
imate influence was felt by Luther, and exhibited in the brevity 
and simplicity of many Lutheran liturgies. Noteworthy illus- 
tration of this is found in the liturgies of 1536 and 1553, adopted 
at Wittenberg, in which the number of parts was so reduced as 
to excel in brevity and simplicity the form of service used in 
the Calvinistic churches. This course was undoubtedly taken, 
either at the suggestion or with the consent of Luther. It ac- 
corded with his views, and actualized, as nearly as practicable, 
his ideal of a short and simple church service. And it stands 
out as a significant fact, that during the last ten years of his life, 
he worshiped God in his sanctuary according to an order of 
worship more brief and simple than either of the orders pre- 
pared by himself, and more nearly conformed to the church ser- 
vice of the Apostolic age, than that of either Zwingle or Cal- 
vin. And as the distinctive feature of a Lutheran church does 
not depend upon the length or form of its church service, Alt 
adds the significant remark, that Wittenberg was not regarded 
as un-Lutheran, notwithstanding its brief and simple order of 
worship. The following directions, taken from the Wittenberg 
Liturgy of 1536, as given by Daniels, are specially significant. 
The pastor is directed to confine himself at first to the Pericopes 
in his sermons, but after having gone over them, he shall ex- 
pound all the gospels from beginning to the end. While the 
use of the clerical robe, as heretofore worn, has been continued 
in deference to the weak, we direct that henceforth it be laid 
aside, and that the clergy attire themselves in a becoming and 
respectable manner. 

So strong, however, did the opposite Romanizing tendency 
become, that the liturgists departed more and more from the 
simple service presented in Luther's German Mass, and the 
liturgies of Wittenberg, just mentioned, and copied more and 
more closely after that contained in the Romish ritual, and some 
of the German Princes became so infatuated with it, that they 
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actually contemplated reinstating it in their churches. A strik- 
ing illustration of which, as given by Alt, we subjoin: 

“Inasmuch as the number of communicants on each Lord’s 
Day was steadily diminishing in the Lutheran Churches, George, 
Margrave of Brandenburg resolved to re-introduce the entire 
service of the Romish Mass again, in order that, if there should 
be no lay communicants, there would at least one be present in 
the person of the pastor.” 

Luther, however, in a letter, written in 1531, urgently dis- 
suaded him from it. ‘God in mercy,” he says, “at the very be- 
ginning graciously preserved your grace from the ill council of 
again restoring the (Winkel Messe) private masses; just as well 
might everything else be restored and the gospel abandoned. 
For since the gospel has revealed to us, that the private masses 
are in shameful conflict with God’s command, and Christ's in- 
stitution, since they sell it as a work and sacrifice and also, with 
it, make propitiation towards God for the sins of others, as it 
has hitherto been used. It has been found destructive of the 
sacrament and faith. It is a temptation of the devil, who 
thereby, since many have grown weary of the true mass (Lord’s 
Supper), would restore the former abominations; it is almost 
entirely the fault of the preachers, who do not diligently exhort 
the people to come to the sacrament, as I have besought them 
to do in my sermons.” 


LITURGICAL DIVERGENCIES IN AMERICA. 


Among the more modern liturgists of the Lutheran Church 
in Germany, Rev. William Lohe, late of Dettelsau, occupies a 
prominent and influential position. He prepared a German Lit- 
urgy in 1844 for the use of the churches of the Germau Iowa 
Synod in America. He issued a second edition of his Agende, 
greatly enlarged, and constituting a thesaurus of liturgical mat- 
ter. 

As the publication of the two editions of Léhe’s Agende 
marked a retrogression in the liturgical tendencies prevalent for 
a century in the Lutheran Church in the United States, we pre- 
sent a few extracts from the introductions of his Agende, setting 
forth his liturgical views and proclivities. 
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“The liturgies of the Lutheran, although springing from the 
same historical root, as that of the Romish Church, were not 
called forth in the service of false doctrine and pomp, but, 
purged from the errors contained in the Mass, became a formid- 
able weapon against her. While I do not apprehend that I shall 
be charged with giving too much rein to my own subjectivity, 
I confess that I incline, in my liturgical tendencies to the o/d, 
yea, to the very old.” 

He accordingly modeled the order of service contained in his 
Agende after that presented in the Romish Mass, regrets that 
he did not follow it still more closely, and acknowledges that he 
was only prevented from doing this by the apprehension that, 
if he had done so, he might be charged with Roman tendencies. 

“The predominating liturgical thought running through the 
Church Service, | would compare to two mountain peaks, the 
one Horeb, and the other Sinai. The first mountain peak, 
the Sermon, is the lower, and the second, the Sacrament of the 
Altar, is the higher, and without both of which a complete 
church service cannot exist on earth.” 

“The fathers of the Lutheran Church,” says he, “regarded her 
liturgies as an important factor in her ecclesiastical ordinances. 
But organization and government, liturgy and ceremony, how- 
ever useful they may be in the service of truth, do not, in the 
true sense of the word, constitute the Church. They may be 
regarded as its fruit, but they are not its root. And those who 
think that through their observance salvation can be secured, 
are, whether they know it or not, on the direct road to Rome.” 

The following ideal description of the several parts of the 
Church Service compiled by him, constitutes a part of the intro- 
duction to his first Agende. It was translated by Dr. B. M. 
Schmucker, and adopted by him as a part of the Preface of the 
Order of Service, of the Pennsylvania Synod, issued in 1855. 
“A week has been added to the past, another lies before you, 
between them comes Sunday, the day of communion. You 
come with the congregation into the presence of the Lord to wor- 
ship before him. Your purposes and desires are expressed in the 
words of the /uéroit. Pastor and people recount their longings 
in the words of the Psalms hallowed by the use of ages. 
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“Having thus given utterance to your desire to worship before 
the Lord, what do you do? You wash from your feet the dust 
gathered along the daily journey of life. Your first act of de- 
votion, after the /n/roit, is the confession of sins, which can have 
no more beautiful form than that responsive one in which pas- 
tor and people mutually comfort each other. 

“The minister, commissioned by God, exhorts the congrega- 
tion to confess their sins, and then speaking in their name, lays 
before God their acknowledgment of guilt, their penitence, and 
their longing for forgiveness. And now the whole congrega- 
tion, bowed down under a sense of their guilt before God, and 
the whole burden of sin, with its bitter fruits in this life and in 
in the world to come, and longing for forgiveness, joins in to 
implore the mercy of God in the Ayrie. The minister declares 
to the penitent, longing people, the assurance of mercy in the 
words of absolution. 

“In the Confession and Ayrie, the congregation have presented 
themselves before God as humble suppliants, needing his grace 
and help. The Lord draws nigh to his waiting people, who 
filled with gladness at the assurance of forgiveness, burst out 
into the angelic hymn of praise. As of old in the manger, so 
now the Lord comes to those who sing the Gloria in Excelsis. 
The thanksgiving of the angels still resounds when the Lord 
comes to the place where he has recorded his name. He comes. 
He is received and praised as the 7riune God, to whom we 
draw nigh through Christ. No other hymn of thanksgiving to 
the Lord who comes down to receive the praises of his people, 
which men have ever uttered, surpasses in solemn majesty this 
prayer. 

“His countenance shines graciously, but he is still silent, he 
listens to the words of the congregation. Therefore once more 
summing up all their necessities and all their desires, they give 
utterance to them in a single sentence in the Collect. The pecu- 
liar thought of the Festival or Sunday pervades the general wants 
of the soul more fully in the Co//ect than in the /u¢roit. In one 
dear thought the soul expresses its wants, and then casts itself, 
waiting and longing, before him to whom all flesh must come, 
because he is the hearer of prayer. 
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“The congregation is silent. He breaks the silence, speaking 
to the congregation through his gracious word. His Spirit 
bears witness through the mouth of the Apostles, in the words 
of the Epistle. The congregation meet him with a fervent en- 
treaty that he would sanctify them through his word. 

“He speaks again. He draws still nearer to his worshiping 
people. They receive his own words in the Gospel. The con- 
gregation answers with a joyful ascription of praise. Their 
hearts are filled, by the power of the gospel, with living faith. 
After their worship comes a blessed union and communion with 
the Lord in the Creed. No longer grief for sin, no longer 
dread of the divine wrath, no longer sighs of longing, but a joy- 
ful confidence fills the soul. They sit down in his presence, 
and in the sermon is begun the sweet converse, the communion 
of saints, who rejoice together in the Lord, and ponder on his 
word. 

“The highest point in the service has now been reached, un- 
less the sacrament is administered. * * If the Lord’s Sup- 
per is not administered the service now hastens to a close. But 
if the service is made complete by the administration of the 
sacrament, the congregation passes from intercession to thanks- 
giving in the Prefation. The thanksgiving loses itself in the 
Sanctus, the thrice-holy. The congregation filled with rapture 
by the Sanctus, feels that the Lord comes to the sacrament and 
greets him with a glad Hosannah. They make ready their 
hearts to receive him in the -vhortation. Bread and wine are 
solemnly consecrated, the hallowed prayer of our Lord, and the 
holy words of institution are said. The Lamb of God is pres. 
ent. The congregation filled with the remembrance of the Re. 
deemer’s triumph through suffering, prays in loudest and loftiest 
strain, commend themselves, in all their bodily and spiritual 
need, to the gracious help of the Lord in the Agnus Det. 

“It is well with the people of God, holy longings fill their souls, 
and now they receive the sacrament. Through faith unto faith 
they have come, and now have most blessed experience. They 
are at the Table of the Lord. They can rise no higher in this 
life. There is nothing beyond but heaven. Their longings find 
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fit expression in the Nunc Dimittis. With thanksgiving to God 
the service closes.”’ 

This portraiture, as the reader will discover, is highly poetical 
and more ideal than real. It shows, however, that the Romish 
pattern of a church service had so fully obtained the mastery 
over his imagination, as to carry him far beyond the model pre- 
sented by Luther in his German Mass. And although Lohe’s 
order of worship is almost identical in its parts with that of the 
Romish Mass, it became the model from which the church ser- 
vice contained in the Liturgy of the Pennsylvania Synod of 
1855, and that found in the Church Book of the General Coun- 
cil were copied 

The following account of the preparation of the first liturgies 
adopted by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania is taken from an 
article in the January number of the Church Review for 1882, 
by Rev. B. M. Schmucker, D. D., entitled The First Pennsyl- 
vania Liturgy. “At the first meeting of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, held in Philadelphia in 1748 a Airchen-Agende, 
or Liturgy, was presented and adopted for use in the congrega- 
tions connected with that body. Of its preparation, the minis- 
ters say, in a joint letter to Halle: ‘We found it necessary to 
the unity in the services of public worship to prepare a brief 
Agende, or Kirchen-Ordnuny. We had regard to the circum- 
stances of our congregations, the members of which had come 
from many parts of Germany. We took as the basis the printed 
Kirchen-Agende of the German Evangelical Congregation in 
in the Savoy, at London, because we had no other one at hand.’ 

“The whole order of the Sunday Morning Service of the Lon- 
don Liturgy was as follows: 1. The reading of one or two 
chapters from the Old Testament. 2. Hymn. 3. The Creed 
orahymn, 4. The Epistle. 5. Hymn. 6. The Sermon. 7. 
Hymn. 8. The Collect. 9. The Benediction. 10. Hymn. 
The Communion Service was as follows: 11. Exhortation. 
12. Long Prayer, including a lyrical quotation ending with the 
Lord's Prayer. 13. The Words of the institution. 14. Invi- 
tation. 15. Words of distribution. 16. A thanksgiving Collect. 
17. Benediction.” 

“The Pennsylvania Liturgy,” says Dr. Schmucker, “bears lit- 
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tle resemblance to this of London, that it is scarcely possible 
to draw a comparison between them. The London service is 
preceded by a lesson from the Old Testament as a preparation, 
a usage derived from the Amsterdam service, where it was got- 
ten from the Reformed Dutch Church. * * It has no Con- 
fession of Sin, no Gloria in Excelsis, no Collect for the day, no 
Lord's Prayer, no Votum, no Przfation and Sanctus, no Con- 
secration of the Elements, no Benedicamus. * * The Creed 
and the principal hymn are placed before the Epistle.” 

The Kirchen-Ordnung of the Lutheran congregation at Lon- 
don was translated, with some modifications, from that of the 
Lutheran congregation at Amsterdam, Holland, which was 
adopted in 1597, and revised in 1614 and in 1682. And while 
its congregational constitution can be traced to the Antwerp 
Liturgy of 1567, from which the liturgies of the Lutheran 
churches in Holland have sprung, the London Agende was not 
translated from it. In referring to its real origin, which seems 
to be unknown, Dr. B. M. Schmucker says: “Wherever it may 
have been gotten, the London Agende is very brief and unat- 
tractive, and very different from that adopted in Pennsylvania. 
The two services are utterly different in their contents, arrange- 
ment, and most of all in spirit. * * There is but one mat- 
ter peculiar to the London Service which has passed over into 
that of Pennsylvania, viz, the Invitation to the Communion. It 
is very clear that the London Agende is, to a very small ex- 
tent, the original source of the Pennsylvania Liturgy. What, 
then, are its true sources? The London was the only printed 
one at hand: we are, therefore, forced to the conclusion that the 
Agendes in use in Europe, to which Muhlenberg and Brunholtz 
were accustomed, were reproduced from memory, and an exam- 
ination of those Agendes fully supports this conclusion.” 

The liturgy adopted by the Pennsylvania Synod in 1748 was 
never printed. It was copied, materially altered, somewhat en- 
larged, and first published by order of the synod in 1786. The 
reader will find the parts introduced into both of them given in 
our first article, 1881, pp. 369 and 370, by a comparison of 
which, the following radical changes will become apparent. 

Vor. XV. No. 2. 38 
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They are thus set forth by Dr. Schmucker: “a. Throughout the 
service the specific directions of the pastor to turn his face to the 
altar or to the people, are omitted. 6. Any suitable hymn is 
allowed, instead of the invocation of the Holy Spirit. c. The 
Gloria in Excelsis is omitted. d@. A voluntary, or a Morning 
Prayer is prescribed, and the Collect for the day omitted. . 
The announcement of the Epistle and the Gospel is omitted but 
they are retained. f The suitableness of the hymn to the 
church year is omitted. yg. The reading of the gospel at the 
altar is omitted, and it is read only in the pulpit. The stand- 
ing of the people at the reading is also omitted. 4. The Creed 
is omitted. 72 The principle hymn immediately precedes the 
sermon. /. Other texts are allowed instead of the gospels. 4. 
A much longer general prayer is used.” 

From the foregoing historical data it appears that neither of 
the Hallean Fathers had provided himself with a Kirchen Ord- 
nung before leaving Halle, and that the only liturgy at hand was 
a copy of one obtained by Muhlenberg, from the pastor of the 
Savoy Lutheran congregation, while passing through London 
en route for America. 

It further appears that while some other parts of the Penn- 
sylvania Liturgy of 1748, were translated from the London 
Agende, the Morning Service was not compiled from it, and 
that it was modeled after Luther’s Formula Missae, the parts of 
which were retained in the liturgies, with which they became 
familiar in Germany, and recalled from memory. It further ap- 
pears that the Morning Service of the first printed liturgy of 
1786, although based upon the liturgy of 1748, was so much 
abridged and changed, that it was more nearly conformed to the 
order of worship contained in the London Liturgy. 

In commenting on the marked differences between them, Dr. 
Schmucker says: 

“Such are the changes made in 1786, in the Morning Service. 
There are all of apiece. Every one of them is an injury to the 
pure, Lutheran type of the old service. The chaste, liturgical 
taste of the Fathers has become vitiated; the accord of spirit 
with the Church of the Reformation is dying out gradually. 
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The Service of the Church is sinking slowly to the immeasura- 
ble depth into which it afterwards fell.” 

The reasons which Dr. Schmucker assigns for the change of 
the liturgical views and efforts of Muhlenberg and his coad- 
jutors from 1748 to 1786, are manifestly overdrawn. Dr. J. C. 
Helmuth was President of the Ministerium in 1786, and Dr. J. 
C. Kuntze, and Revs. Henry M. Muhlenberg, Jacob Geering, and 
Daniel, Nicholas, and William Kurtz were members of the body, 
which consisted of but twenty-four ministers. Dr. H. Melchior 
Muhlenberg, who with his colleagues, Brunholtz and Handschuh, 
had compiled the Service of 1748, was still alive, and doubtless 
took a prominent part in preparing the order of 1786. Giving 
them due credit for their learning, piety, and loyalty to the doc- 
trines and principles of the Lutheran Church, as recorded in the 
Hallean Reports, we cannot believe that the changes made by 
them are to be attributed to a vitiated liturgical taste, and an 
un-Lutheran spirit. 

To us it seems much more probable that the true causes which 
led the Ministerium of 1786 to shorten and simplify its Morn- 
ing Service were to be found in the character of the Lutheran 
immigrants, and the untoward circumstances in which the con- 
gregations found themselves placed. The pastors copied the 
order of worship, but as the people had no books containing it, 
they soon found from practical experience that a service com- 
posed of even as many parts as that, of 1748, was not adapted to 
the plain country people, of whom most of the congregations 
were composed. And they accordingly shortened the service 
from time to time, until, in the judgment of Muhlenberg, and his 
pioneer clerical associates, a short and simple service like that 
of 1786, was best adapted for the worship of the congregations, 
then connected with the Ministerium. And this judgment was 
reiterated in the service adopted in the Liturgy of 1818 and in 
that of 1842, which was substantially the same as that adopted 
in 1786. And since the full, responsive service was adopted by 
the Ministerium in 1855, most of its pastors have made the same 
discovery, that was made by their predecessors a hundred years 
before, viz, that a service containing so many parts, and requir- 
ing such musical accompaniments on the part of the choir and 
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such intelligence, care and attention on the part of the people 
to go through its performance, is not adapted to the members 
who compose our Lutheran‘ congregations in this country, 
whether German or English. 

From an examination of the parts of the several orders of 
worship contained in the liturgies in use in this country for 
nearly a century and a half, it becomes manifest that they may 
be divided into three classes, distinguished by the same charac- 
teristics, as those into which the Lutheran liturgies of Germany 
were divided. The service contained in the Agendes of Lohe, 
the Order of Worship of the Pennsylvania Synod, (1855) and 
the Church Book of the General Council, are modeled after the 
Romish Mass, and belong to the first class; the order of wor- 
ship found in the first Pennsylvania Liturgy of 1848, and in the 
Books of Worship of the General Syneds, North and South, are 
modeled after those of Luther’s Formula Missae and belong to 
the second class; and the service contained in the Pennsylvania 
liturgies of 1786, 1818, and 1842, together with that contained in 
the liturgies of the General Synod of 1832 and of 1848, are model- 
ed after the German Mass, and the earlier Wittenberg liturgies 
referred to by Alt and belong to the third class. And they were 
respectively developed under the influence of the Romish, con- 
servative Lutheran, and radical Calvinistic liturgical tendencies. 
A comparison of the parts of the church service, contained in 
the Romish Mass, Lohe’s Agende, the General Council’s Church 
Book, Luther’s Formula Missae and German Mass and the 
Pennsylvania Liturgies of 1748 and 1786, will verify the classi- 
fication and statements just made. (See table at the end of this 
article.) 

We call the special attention of the reader to the following 
points established by the table just mentioned. First, that 
the service of Lohe’s Agende is, both as regards its parts and 
arrangement nearly identical with that of the Romish Mass, 
almost the only variation between them being, the substitution 
of the Sermon by pastor Lohe for the prayer to and for de- 
parted saints, and the canon of the Mass. Second, that the 
service of the General Council’s Church Book, in its parts is 
nearly identical with that of Lohe’s Agende, and in its arrange- 
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ment there is very little variation between them. Third, that 
while Luther in his Formula Missae (1523) only dropped from 
the Romish Mass the opening sentence, Confession and Absolu- 
tion by the priest and ministrant, the three Salutations, one of 
the Votums, the Gloria Patri, and the prayer to and for departed 
saints, in deference to the ignorance and prejudices of the peo- 
ple, in his German Mass (1526) he went much farther in re- 
forming the Church Service, and also excluded the Introits, the 
Gloria in Excelsis, the Graduale and Hallelujah, the Praefation 
the Benedictus, the Votum, and the Benedicamus. He thus so 
shortened the ordinary service, that it contained only a Psalm, 
a hymn, the Creed (Metrical Version) the Kyrie, the Collect, 
the reading of the Epistles and Gospels, and the Sermon—and 
so simplified the Communion Service that it included nothing 
more than a Paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer, an Admonition to 
the communicants, the Consecration, a hymn, the Distribution 
with the Sanctus and Agnus Dei, a Collect and the Benediction. 
Fourth, that the Pennsylvania liturgies of 1748 and 1786 re- 
tained the Confession of sin, the Gloria in Excelsis, the Saluta- 
tions and the Votums, none of which were transferred by 
Luther to the German Mass, whose service is shorter than that 
contained in either the Pennsylvania liturgies of 1748 or 1786. 

It is worthy of special mention in this connection, that nearly 
all the parts which Luther excluded from the Formula Missae 
and the German Mass, which were originated by the Primitive 
Church, before the rise of the Papacy, were subsequently re- 
stored in the majority, and excluded from the minority of Lu- 
theran liturgies, the former being modeled after the Formula 
Missae, and the latter after the German Mass, as the following 
liturgical table of comparison will show: 

Harnisch in this Liturgical Table divides the liturgies of the 
Lutheran Church into two classes, and presents the general con- 
sensus of the majority and of the minority of them as follows: 














- THE MAJORITY. = THE MINORITY. 
. B. 
I. Introit. 1. Introit. 1. Psalm or Prayer. 
2. Hymn. 2. Kyrie. 2. 
3. Gloria in Excelsis. 3. Gloria in Excelsis. 3. ——— 
4. Salutation. 4. General Prayer. 4. 
5. Collect. 5- 5- Hymn 
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6. The Epistle. 6. The Epistle. 
7. Hallelujah. 7. The Command- 
ments. 
8. The Gospel. 8. The Gospel. 
g. The Creed, g. Baptism. 
to. The Sermon. 10. The Sermon. 
11. The Lord’s Prayer. t1. TheLord’s Prayer. 
12. Hymn. 12. Hymn. 
13. The Litany. 13. The Litany. 
14. A Collect. 14. A Collect. 
15. The Benediction. 15. Benediction. 
16. Doxology. 16. Doxology. 
- THE COMMUNION. a 


2. Salutation. 2 
3. Praefation. 3 
4. Sanctus. 4- 
5. Admonition. 5- 
6. The Lord’s Prayer. 6. 
7. Words of Institution. 7. 
8. Votum. 8 
a 9 
10. 10 
11. Distribution. II 
12. Thanksgiving 12. 
Hymn. 
13- Collect. 13- 
14. Salutation. 14. 
15. Benedicamus. 15. 
16. Benediction. 16. 
17. Doxology. 17. 





. Hymn or Psalm. 





I. 





Hymn or Psalm 


. Salutation. 


. Praefation. 


Words of Institu- 
tion. 
Lord’s Prayer. 


- Votum (Agnus 


Dei). 


. Admonition. 
. Prayer. 
. Distribution. 


Thanksgiving 
Hymn. 
Collect. 
Salutation. 
Benedicamus. 
Benediction. 
Doxology. 
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Votum. 


The Lord’s Prayer. 


. The Sermon. 








. General Prayer. 

. The Lord’s Prayer. 
. The Benediction. 

. Doxology. 


THE COMMUNION. 


1. Admonition. 


2. 


3- 


4- 
‘ 


6. 


om 


UNIFORMITY IN WORSHIP. 


Confession and Ab- 
solution. 

Prayer and Inter- 
cession. 

Lord’s Prayer. 

Words of Institu- 
tion. 








. Distribution and 


Hymn. 





. Collect. 








- Benediction. 


God provided the Jews with a church service, and enjoined its 
constant observance in public worship. Christ composed a form 
of prayer, and commanded his disciples in offering it to repeat 


the 


same words. 


Paul directed Timothy to “hold fast the form 
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of sound words” he had heard from him, and emphasizes the im- 
portance of conducting all church services “decently and in 
order.” The duty of observing uniformity in worship, origi- 
nated by God, was legitimatized by Christ, and recognized in 
principle by the Apostles. The Roman Catholic Church has 
fully appreciated the power of uniformity, and although going 
too far in authoritatively enforcing it, has, nevertheless, gained 
great advantages from it. From the time of Gregory the Great, 
she has conducted her public worship, at all times and in all 
places, according to the same prescribed order of church service 
and in the same language, the Latin. 

The following extract translated from Alt, contains a touching 
tribute to uniformity in worship: 

“The Catholic may enter the great cathedral at Paris, or a 
miserable little Polish village church—the splendid Lateran 
church at Rome, or a house for prayer built by the missionaries 
in the South Sea Islands—and he will everywhere find again the 
church service to which he was accustomed from his childhood. 
Should he not even understand a word of the language of the 
people among whom he finds himself, he will apprehend in the 
celebration of the Mass everywhere the same solemn organ- 
tones of the Latin Church language as he was wont to hear 
them in his own home—and should the dead, who passed away 
hundreds of years ago, rise again from their graves, they might 
not feel at home amid the changes which have since taken place 
in domestic life and public affairs, but in the Church they would 
find everything almost precisely as they had left it, and be per- 
suaded to think that their exit from earth was nothing more 
than a wonderful dream.” 

In the foregoing extract the power exerted by uniformity in 
worship is strikingly exhibited. The Roman service, although 
long, complicated, and tedious—notwithstanding the fact that it 
is conducted in an unknown tongue, and for the most part not 
understood by the people—has nevertheless exerted more in- 
fluence in attracting the Catholics to their Church, and keeping 
them in it, than either the doctrines of their symbols, or the 
sermons of their priests. And the secret of that influence is 
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discovered in the power of habit and custom, as established by 
uniformity. 

Among the Protestants, the Church of England has dis- 
tinguished herself by her efforts to secure and maintain uni- 
formity in worship. Through the agency of Cranmer, in 1544 
and 1547, in the reign of Henry VIII., certain changes were 
adopted in the church service. In 1548 a thorough revision of 
the Book of Common Prayer was made by the Convocation, 
and adopted by Parliament under an “Act of Uniformity,” in 
1549. It underwent a second revision in 1552, in the reign of 
Edward VI.,a third in 1559, in the reign of Elizabeth, since 
which the Book of Common Prayer has received but one re- 
vision, viz., in 1662, and its order of worship has been observed 
ever since. 

Actuated by a proper interest in uniformity, the Church of 
England adopted a common order of worship more than three 
centuries ago, authorized its use in all its parishes, made changes 
in it but seldom, adhered to it with tenacity, and reaped from it 
devotional and far-reaching ecclesiastical benefits. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States at first 
used the Anglican Book of Common Prayer of 1662, but in 
1789 its general convention revised and adapted the service to 
the political changes consequent upon the Revolution, and this 
American Book of Common Prayer has remained in general 
use for nearly a century. 

The Anglican Church service of 1549, 1559, and 1662, as given 
by Harnisch in his Liturgical Table, and credited to Cranmer, 
is as follows: 

“a. The Morning Service—i1. The Lord’s Prayer. 2. The 
Collect. 3. The Commandments. 4. Prayer for the King. 
5. Collect. 6. The Epistle. 7. The Gospel. 8. The Nicene 
Creed. 9. The Sermon. 10. General Prayer. 11. The Bene- 
diction. 

“b. The Communion Service—.i. The Lord’s Prayer. 2. A 
Collect. 3. The Commandments. 4. Prayer for the King. 5. 
The Collect. 6. The Epistle. 7. The Gospel. 8. The Nicene 
Creed. 9. The Sermon. 10. The General Prayer. 11. The 
Admonition. 12. Confession and Absolution. 13. Praefatio 
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and Sanctus. 14. Prayer forthe Recipients. 15. Corisecration. 
16. The Distribution. 17. The Lord’s Prayer. 18. Thanks- 
giving. 19. Gloria in Excelsis. 20. The Benediction.” 

In describing the historical characteristics of the Anglican 
service, Harnisch says: “It is a real combination of the Apos- 


- tolic and Romish service. It is related in some degree to the 


Greek Oriental liturgy, in substance Calvinistic, but in form 
more nearly allied to the Lutheran liturgical type. 

The history of the Book of Common Prayer has, however, 
shown that the meaning attached to certain words and phrases, 
in the earlier part of the English Reformation, underwent sub- 
sequently a change, calling for a modification in phraseology, 
in order to prevent different interpretations, doubtful disputa- 
tions and consequent division. It must be conceded, therefore, 
that the Episcopal Church, in resisting all demands for verbal 
changes in her formularies, has sacrificed unity and harmony 
for the sake of uniformity. [Illustrations of this are found in 
the Ritualistic movement in England, and the organization of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church in America. It cannot be 
doubted, on the other hand, that more attachment to the Epis- 
copal Church has been engendered through the use of her uni- 
form order of worship, than through her Catechism and Thirty- 
nine Articles. Accordingly, wherever an Episcopalian goes, he 
finds the same order of worship in use, and feels at home in his 
church; and in particularizing her excellencies, he is sure to 
magnify the beauty of her church service. 

As regards uniformity in worship, the Lutheran stands in 
striking constrast, both with the Roman Catholic and Episcopal 
churches. She has, indeed, avoided the Scylla of an imposed, 
invariable church service, but plunged, at the same time, into 
the Charybdis of an unrestricted license in multiplying her lit- 
urgies and changing her orders of worship. 

Luther prepared his first liturgy in 1523, the second in 1526, 
and not long afterwards the outline of a third one, in each of 
which he made changes in the church service. From 1523 to 
1533, a period of ten years, there were more than twenty cities 
and countries that adopted Lutheran liturgies. 

VoL. XV. No. 2. 39 
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In 1533, Brenz and Osiander prepared a liturgy for the use of 
the churches at Brandenburg and Niirnberg, which was ap- 
proved by Luther and taken as the model of a liturgy drawn 
up by Melanchthon and Bucer in 1543, at the request of Her- 
mann Prince-Archbishop of Cologne, for the use of the churches 
in his principality, and which became the basis of the Book of 
Common prayer compiled by Cranmer a few years afterwards in 
England. These examples were followed by other rulers of cit- 
ies, kings and princes, who directed their theologians and _pas- 
tors to compile liturgies for the use of the churches in their re- 
spective dominions. On this wise, a large number of liturgies 
were introduced into the Lutheran churches of Germany, re- 
sulting in great variety in the orders of worship used in differ- 
ent dukedoms, principalities and kingdoms. Daniels, in his Co- 
dex Liturgicus, mentions ninety-eight Lutheran Kirchen-Ord- 
nungen published in Europe, seventy-four of which belong to 
the sixteenth, thirteen to the seventeenth, six to the eighteenth, 
and five to the nineteenth century. “No attempt was made,” 
says Palmer, in his article on Kirchen-Agende in Hertzog’s En- 
cyclopeedia, “at any time, by any person or portion of the Lu- 
theran church, to provide a liturgy for the whole; for notwith- 
standing her unity of spirit and fundamental principles, every 
country and principality provided itself with its own liturgy.” 

The causes of this extraordinary multiplication of liturgies, 
unwarranted variety in church services, and inexcusable dissim- 
ilarity in the public worship of the Lutheran Church, are the 
following: The constitutional love of personal liberty inherited 
by the Germans, the union of church and state, and radical con- 
gregationalism. The religious despotism of the church of Rome 
led Luther to proclaim the liberty of the Christian church to 
regulate her devotional services: although commending the de- 
sirableness of uniformity in worship, he would not secure it by 
imposing the use of a church service, but hoped to attain it 
through its manifest importance, as apprehended by observation 
and enforced by Christian principle. And to this may be added 
the perversion of the Seventh Article of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, which declares that “to the true unity of the church uni- 
form ceremonies are not necessary.’’ While the declarations of 
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Luther and the testimony of the confessors are true in the ab- 
stract, and were called for at the time and under the circum- 
stances in which they were placed, the history of liturgies in the 
Lutheran church has shown that liberty in worship has been 
greatly abused, and uniformity disregarded. Luther's expecta- 
tions in regard to uniformity were disappointed, and liturgies con- 
tinued to be multiplied during his life, and dissimilarity in wor- 
ship to prevail more and more. The declaration that uniform 
ceremonies are not zecessary to the true unity of the church, is 
true; but the illogical conclusion drawn from it, that uniformity 
in worship and in the administration of ordinances is not zm- 
portant, and requires neither attention nor effort, is unwarranted 
and erroneous. The evils resulting from the multiplication of 
liturgies and frequent changes in conducting public worship, 
were not foreseen by the Reformers, and no adequate precau- 
tions were taken to prevent dissimilarity and to secure general 
uniformity in worship. 

In referring to the mistakes made by the Lutheran Church, 
and her duty in her present liturgical exigeacies, the late Dr. C. 
A. Stork, in his article on “Liturgical Forms in Worship,” in 
the Lutheran Diet of 1877, pertinently says: “The best ap- 
proach to this ideal (that a liturgy must be a growth)is to se- 
lect only the old, not to attempt to make our liturgical forms de 
novo. It is the misfortune of the Lutheran Church that she has 
had so many liturgies. She has changed them so often that no 
one order is venerable. The cord is always broken. But this 
we can do: we can compose an order to-day from material long 
used, and resonant with religious fervor, the penitence and as- 
piration, of former ages. We have not the perfect instrument, 
but we can make an instrument from the mellow fragments of 
antiquity that lie all around, and the tones of the past will re- 
verberate through it.” 

After examining more than two hundred liturgies in the prep- 
aration of his Agende, Lohe declares that “there is not a single 
Lutheran liturgy with which he is acquainted that, in its char- 
acter, form and completeness, is worthy either of the Lutheran 
Church or her people. There is consequently much room left 
for liturgical effort in this field; and he is not a true Lutheran 
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who imagines that all liturgical completeness has been attained, 
and thereby denies the vitality of the Lutheran Church.” 

In the United States, the Lutheran Church has been exposed 
to the same untoward liturgical influences, and presents a similar 
spectacle to the religious world. The Pennsylvania Synod 
adopted its first liturgy in 1748, a second in 1786, a third in 
1818, a fourth in 1842, a fifth in 1855, and in 1868 adopted the 
Church Book, in all of which changes have been made from 
time to time. The General Synod adopted its first liturgy in 
1832, another in 1848, tested several provisional liturgies after- 
wards, and accepted, without due examination, in 1881, a lit- 
urgy compiled by Dr. Irving Magee from a Protestant Methodist 
Hand-Book of Worship. In 1869, the order of service contained 
in the Book of Worship was adopted by the General Synod, 
which was altered without instructions, both in the Hymnal and 
in the Liturgy of 1881. The General Synod South has also 
adopted a Book of Worship, the Synodical Conference a Kirchen- 
Agende, and the General Council the Church Book of the Penn- 
sylvania Synod, containing orders of worship differing from each 
other. Besides these, the New York Ministerium and the Synod 
of South Carolina also adopted liturgies ; to which a number of 
private liturgies may be added prepared by different individuals, 
and introduced for a time into some Lutheran churches. The 
Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, and German Lutheran synods, 
thirteen of which are ixdependent, also use liturgies the church 
services in which differ from each other. All the liturgies above 
mentioned, except one, and numbering at least thirty, have been 
originated in America in less than a century, to say nothing of 
translations and revisions involving a dozen changes more in 
conducting worship and performing ministerial acts. 

There is scarcely a denomination in this country, liturgical or 
non-liturgical, that has not acted more wisely in religious wor- 
ship than the Lutheran. Among most of them, uniformity is 
the rule, and diversity the exception. With us, the value of 
uniformity is greatly underestimated by many, and even its de- 
sirability questioned. Individualism has run riot in the devo- 
tions of the sanctuary, and there are no two general bodies that 
adopt the same liturgy, and hardly two synods whose congrega- 
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tions follow the same order, and comparatively few pastors who 
conduct worship and perform ministerial acts in the same man- 
ner. Asa consequence should a Lutheran move from one place 
to another, or even from the bounds of one congregation to those 
of another in the same city, he will seldom find a Lutheran 
Church whose service does not differ from that which he left, 
and where he must not first adapt himself to it before he 
can feel at home in the sanctuary. 

The inconveniences, disadvantages and losses resulting from 
this abnormal state of things have, however, become so mani- 
fest that the desire is felt in all parts of our Church that a 
greater degree of uniformity in worship might prevail among 
us. A movement was accordingly inaugurated by the General 
Synod South looking to the preparation of a common order of 
service. A favorable response has been made by the General 
Council and the General Synod North, committees have been 
appointed by each of these bodies, and the general principles 
by which they are to be governed agreed upon. The liturgical 
committees have held separate meetings of conference, and the 
chairmen of the three committees met in Charleston, S. C., last 
spring, and after a comparison of views, selected the parts and 
determined the arrangement of a common church service. This 
will be submitted to the separate committees, and then presented 
to the several bodies which they represent for final action. It 
is to be hoped that such a spirit of mutual forbearance, modera- 
tion and wisdom, may actuate the minds and hearts of all con- 
cerned, that a common order of worship may be adopted by the 
General Council and the General Synods North and South, pro- 
motive of uniformity in worship, as the precursor of unity, har- 
mony and coéperation in the Lutheran Church of America. 

In the accomplishment of a consummation, so devoutly to be 
wished, the Lutheran liturgist must keep constantly before his 
mind the liturgical treasures of the past, and exercise sound dis- 
cretion in their appropriation to the devotional wants of the 
present. He must guard, on the one hand, against the bondage 
of Romanism, involving liturgical infallibility and precluding 
any changes in her church service, and on the other, avoid the 
unrestrained license that rejects all forms, and relies upon the 
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impromptu utterances of the moment in public worship. In 
improving the past, a careful discrimination must, however, be 
made between the forms of worship originated in the primitive 
ages, and those which were added during the Dark Ages. The 
neglect of such discrimination has led one class of liturgists to 
become slavish copyists of the Romish Mass, and another class 
to reject the forms of worship called forth in the formative 
period of the Church, under the preposterous plea, that those 
forms, notwithstanding their beauty, superior excellency and de- 
votional character had become leavened with Romanism by 
their continued use in the service of the Mass. 

The work of the liturgist is more difficult than that of either 
the theologian, the poet or the musician. Liturgical talent is, 
consequently, one of the rarest gifts, and its cultivation should 
not be restricted, but encouraged and called into requisition, 
whenever the exigencies of the Church and the claims of pub- 
lic worship demand it. The appointment of men to prepare 
liturgies by civil rulers or ecclesiastical bodies, on account of 
their official position, or distinction in some other department 
of knowledge, and without the liturgical knowledge, literary 
culture, refined taste and devotional spirit to fit them for the 
accomplishment of so responsible a task, has proved the bane 
of the Church, burdened her with liturgical abortions, subjected 
her service to frequent changes, weakened the power of her 
worship, and retarded her progress. 

In corroboration of the sentiments just expressed, we submit 
a few quotations from the works of two of the most distinguished 
modern liturgists. Lohe says: “The liturgist ought to have 
freedom, but he must, at the same time, beware of running into 
new liturgical experiments, and the type of the primitive litur- 
gies of the Orient, must prove a safe-guard against liturgical 
counterfeits.” 

Richter, in his Evangelische Kirchen Ordnungen attributes 
“the deficiency of a large number of Lutheran liturgies, to the 
presumptuous tinkerings of incompetent theologians and law- 
yers:” states that most of the modern liturgists were mere 
verbal copyists and declares that, “in order to remove this litur- 
gical rubbish, it becomes indispensably necessary, in the recon- 
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struction of the Church Service, to take the historical origin of 
its several parts as a basis and governing principle in the prep- 
aration of liturgies adapted to foster the spirit of true worship, 
and the edification of the Church. 

The following quotation from Dr. Cunningham Geikie proves 
that the compilers of the Anglican Book of Common Prayer, 
were governed by the same conservative principles expressed 
by Lohe and Richter: 

“With the truest wisdom,” says he, “the commissioners 
shrank from attempting to compose an original liturgy, and 
chose rather to use, so far as might be, the treasures which the 
past had bequeathed to them. Hence, whatever was best in the 
Romish Missal and Breviary was retained; for it did not be- 
come Romish by being used for a time by Rome. Ancient 
liturgies, collects, and offices had happily survived; and from 
these many were selected, Cranmer himself translating many of 
them into the grand English, of which he was so great a master. 
The present and the future of the Church were thus happily 
linked to the past; the true, spiritual continuity of faith and 
worship from the earliest ages preserved, and a fullness and in- 
comparable grandeur secured for our formularies, which the la- 
bors of no one generation could have produced.” 

Luther stands first among Protestant liturgists. His qualifi- 
cations were of the highest order, his judgment concerning the 
reforms in worship, which the exigencies of the Evangelical 
Church called for, was sound, and the liturgical principies he 
adopted proved wise and practicable in the reconstruction of 
public worship. His conservatism prevented him from re- 
moving at once all the parts of the Romish Service that cum- 
bered it, buth is apostolic spirit led him, in due time, to con- 
form the order of worship more and more to the primitive type. 
In carrying out his views and principles, he did not allow him- 
self to be trammeled and checked by precedents, whether per- 
taining to forms, period, place, vestments or modes. Inthe ex- 
ercise of his private judgment, he paraphrased the Lord’s Prayer, 
transformed the Creed into a Hymn, prepared an Admonition to 
the Communicants, and a form for the administration of baptism, 
translated, and transposed some of the first parts of the Litany, 
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THE ORDINARY AND THE COMMUNION SERVICE. OF THE EARLY 
(Taken from Lohe’s Liturgical Table. 


LUTHERAN LITURGIES. 




































*Danish and Norwegian Liturgies of 1706 


+The editor of the Erlanger edition of Luther's works states that I uther, in a note found in the original manuscript of the German Mass, says that during t'1e disitibution 
of the bread and the wine, the Sanctus and Agnus Dei might be sung with other hymns, and Alt refers to the same note ) 
tThe following liturgies were modeled after that of Wittenberg, 1559 and 1565, Wittenberg Church Hymns of 1573, Mecklenberg 1552 and 1650, Frankfort 1565, Luneburg 


























1564 and 1569, Lippe 1571, Oldenburg 1573, Liegmitz 1594, &c. 
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‘Romish Mass. |Luther's For-| Bugenkag- ~~ Andrew Do-. Strasburg Erfurt Lit- \Luther's Ger- Brandenburg Wittenberg Westphalian |Magdeburg — 
\mula Missae\ en's Liturgy. ber's liturgy Liturgy. urgy. \man Mass. & Nurnberg Liturgies Liturgy | Liturgy. 
1523 1524. 1525. j 1525 1520 | 1520.* Litu rey 1533. 3. 1559. 1505.3 1585 4092. 
1. Initium Mis Hymn. 
sae | | j 
2. Confiteor Creed .o— and Confession. | 'Confession. Confession. Creed. } 
| rayer. | | 
3. Introitus Introit Introit, with |Introit with (Introit with |Introit with (Hymn. Introit. Introit. Introit. | Introit 
Gloria Patri. | Gloria Patri.| Gloria Patri.| Gloria Patri. | 
4. Kyrie. Kyrie. Kyrie. | Kyrie Kyrie. Kyrie. Kyrie. Kyrie. Kyrie. Kyrie. |Kyrie. 
5. Gloria. Gloria. |Gloria. |Gloria. Gloria. Gloria. | Gloria. Gloria. Gloria. \Gloria 
| Salutation. Salutation. 
6. Collecta. |Collect. ‘Salutation. |Salutation. Salutation. Collect. Collect. Collect. Collect. Collect. 
| \Collect. Collect. 
7. Epistola | Epistle. Epistle. Epistle. Epistle. Epistle. Epistle. Epistle. Epistle. Epistle. |Epistle. 
8. Graduale. |(Graduale, with Graduale, with Graduale with Hallelujah. Hallelujah. Hymn. Hallelujah or |Sequenz (or Sequenz [or | Hallelujah. 
Hallelujah. | Hallelujah. | Hallelujah. | | Graduale other Hymns.) other Hymns. }} 
g- Evangelium. |Gospel. [ocnpet. Gospel \Gospel. Gospel. Gospel. Gospel. Gospel. Gospel. —- 
10. Cre lo. Creed. \Creed, Creed. Creed. Creed (Hymn) |Creed. Creed. Creed. 
11. Sermon. Sermon. |Sermon. Sermon. Sermon. Sermon. 
12. | | | | |General Prayer 
13. Offertorium. | |Salutation. | Preparation. | 
14. Secreta. | | | | 
15. Przfatio. Preefation. Prafation. Prefation. |Praefation with Prafation with Lord’s Prayer |Admonition. | Praefation. Prafation with Przfation with 
| Sanctus Sanctus paraphrased. le Sanctus. Sanctus. 
16. Sanctus. | Admonition. Sanctus. Ad nonition 
17. Canon Mis- | | Prayer and In- | |Admonition. Lord's Prayer Lord's Prayer. 
sae. | | : | iI ord’s Prayer. 
18. Consecratio Consecration. Consecration, (Consecration Consecration. Consecration. (Consecration. |Consecration, |Consecration. (Consecration. Consecration 
with Sanctus, with Sanctus. with Sanctus. ! | with Sanctus. | 
1g. Praeparatio. |Lord’s Prayer I ord’s Prayer. Lord's Prayer. Lord’s Prayer. Lord's Prayer.|Distribution¢ |Lord’s Prayer 
20, Communio. | | | | 
21. Pax. Votuin. Votum. Votum. Votum. | Votum. | Votum 
22. Agnus. Agnus. Agnus Agnus Agnus. |Agnus Agnus Agnus. | Agnus Hymn Agnus 
23. Sumptio. Sumptio. Sumptio and |C i Ce |Hymn or Cc ion. |Ce i \Ce Communion. 
| ‘ommunion.' and Sumptio. with Sumptio. Psalm. 
24. C Ce Salutation. Nunc Dimittis. Nunc Dimittis. ‘Salutation. 
| Salutation. Collect. Collect. | 
25. Post Commu- Prayer. |Collect. |Collect. Salutation. Collect. Collect. Collect. \Collect Collect. 
nio | | | 
26. Finis Missae. Benedicamus. Salutation. Benedicamus. |Benedicamus. |Benedicamus. | | Benedicamus | | 
27. Benedictio. Benediction. ediction Senediction. | Benediction. | Benediction. Benediction. |Benediction. | Benediction Benediction. | Benediction. 
28. John 1: 1-14 tenedicamus. ! 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK. 


The Book of Fob, with Notes, Introduction and Appendix. By the Rev. 
A. B. Davidson, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment Exegesis in the New College, Edinburgh. Cambridge. At 
the University Press. pp. Ixvii and 300. Small 8vo. 1884. 

This is one of the series of commentaries known as ‘‘The Cambridge 
Bible for Schools and Colleges’? under the general editorship of J. J. 
S. Perowne, D. D., Dean of Peterborough, and internally and exter- 
nally is in conformity with the others of this series. They are all in- 
tended not for general readers exactly, nor for the specialist and inves- 
tigator in particular, but rather for the large cultured middle class of 
Bible students who understand intelligently and with discriminating 
judgment how to follow a learned leader. They do not presuppose a 
knowledge of the original Hebrew nor of a systematic and experienced 
exegesis, but rather an acquaintance merely with the great facts and 
principles of and concerning the Bible, which an intelligent reader of 
Scriptures should possess and know how to apply. After an introduc- 
tion of some length, the text of the Book under discussion is given at 
the top of the page, and the explanation of each verse at the bottom, 
in short and clear-cut sentences. 

The author of the commentary on Job has hitherto not enjoyed a good 
reputation for orthodoxy while no fair-minded critic has called into 
question his scholarship. The present work will not better the former 
nor detract from the latter, although it must be said that the treat- 
ment of the traditional views of this enigmatical book received at his 
hands a fairer and more respectful consideration than might have been 
expected. While not as strong in his assertions and positive state- 
ments as conservative readers might wish or might fear, Davidson’s 
negations and denials are not as bad as they might be. As, however, 
the book is intended not for thoughtless readers, who without further 
reflection would accept whatever an author would be pleased to say, 
but rather for pastors, Sunday-school teachers and others who are ac- 
customed to read with discriminating eye, the book cannot fail amply 
to repay a perusal. It’s most prominent fault is one of omission, 
namely a want of appreciation of those features of Job which have a 
bearing on the unfolding of the kingdom of God under the old dispen- 
sation. But this is a fault not so much of this work alone as rather of 
the vast majority of our modern exegetical books. Our exegetes are 
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so thoroughly critical as to time, author, composition, geographical, 
ethnographical and other external features of a Biblical book, that its 
soul and substance, namely its position in the historical development of 
God’s plans for the salvation of mankind, as also its contribution, 
through historical facts and positive teachings, toward this develop- 
ment, are often overlooked. A commentary by Luther or any of the 
other reformers and their spiritual descendants may not be as critical as 
that of a modern professor, but in solid substance and in nourishing 
. food for the theologian and the Christian reader they surpass the pro- 
ductions of our day and date. Davidson is a fair type of the more 
cautious of critical commentators and shares in their general good and 
bad features. The commentary of Job is a creditable production. 
G. H. S. 
HOWARD GANNETT, BOSTON. 
Notes on the Lessons of 1885. Prepared by Ezra P. Gould, A. M. 

PPp- 157- 

With the great variety of excellent ‘‘Helps’’ on the International Sun- 
day School Lessons we have found nothing more satisfactory than these 
brief notes of Prof. Gould. The old version and the new are given in 
parallel columns. A general view of each lesson is given, followed by 
an exposition of the successive verses, so lucid as to be adapted to chil- 
dren and yet so thorough that advanced students find it adequate. 

A considerable study of the little volume has discovered but one pas- 
sage that is open to serious criticism. When Paul’s nephew informs 
the chief captain of the plot to assassinate the apostle, he closes with 
the words ‘‘now are they ready looking for a promise from thee,’’ (King 
James Version). The Revisers were caught napping here and Prof. 
Gould strangely passes over the unintelligible clause without a word of 
explanation, so that all his readers unfamiliar with the original must 
keep wondering what kind of a ‘‘promise’’ the Jews expected from 
Lysias. The general classical sense of ’ervyyée\: a, command, 
given to the term here, makes it very evident that all the Jews were 
waiting for, was the command of the tribune to conduct Paul before the 
Council. 

The sound and conservative tenor of these notes may be inferred 
from the view taken of the connection of the forgiveness of sins with 
baptism. Acts 22: 16 ‘“‘can only be explained,’’ says the author,’’ on 
the ground that baptism is something more than a symbol of a past act, 
on which act forgiveness is based. Baptism is an act of confession, of 
public initiation into the Christian life.”’ 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 


The Historical Reference Book, comprising a Chronological Table of 
Universal History, a Chronological Dictionary of Universal Hisory, 
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a Biographical Dictionary, with Geographical Notes. For the use 

of students, teachers and readers. By Louis Heilprin. pp. 569. 1885. 

A good work of this character is as indispensable to the student as a 
standard dictionary. It belongs to a class, however, that is often so 
lacking in accuracy and discrimination as to be practically worthless to 
literary minds of careful and precise habits. A somewhat extended ex- 
amination of the present volume leads to the conviction of its superior 
accuracy in facts and dates, while the amount of its historical and bio- 
graphical information is simply prodigious. A universal encyclopaedia 
of history can of course not be compressed into so small a compass, and 
one may here and there miss a date or an event which he expected to 
find, but the general judgment of the cultured public must commend the 
author for uncommon discrimination in drawing the line between the 
insertion and omission of events and personages just where hedid. Cer- 
tainly no one before him in this field has shown greater wisdom. The 
items which he furnishes are essentially historic, of permanent and uni- 
versal interest, and his work is as well adapted to a European market 
as it is to the American. 

The first division of the book comprises a chronological table in which 
notable events are arranged under their respective dates. The second 
division gives substantially the same events in alphabetical order, while 
the third part embraces a list of famous personages, including the sa- 
lient points of their distinction, which for a felicitous combination of 
completeness and brevity is a marvel of book-making. Not the least 
merit of the volume is the bright letter-press so grateful to weary eyes. 


A Naturalists Rambles About Home. Charles C. Abbott. pp. 485. 

1885. 

Here is one who in the love of nature holds communion with her vis- 
ible forms and who in his rambles has gathered a large amount of most 
interesting knowledge of the wild mammals, birds, turtles and fishes of 
the neighborhood in which he resides. Written in a pleasant, easy, 
chatty style, and with glowing enthusiasm, these pages are calculated 
to be of universal interest and especially to stimulate in young readers 
an avidity to study the charming forms of life which abound in earth, 
air and sea around us. 

We are sorry to have some of the traditions about ‘‘weather proph- 
ets’’ and the like exploded, but it is best to have the truth, even in nat- 
ural history. The author confines himself as a rule to the observation 
of phenomena, only occasionally venturing a theory, as for instance that 
“the mental powers of birds are identical with those of man, differing 
only in degree.’’ It will take a larger array of facts than has yet been 
produced, to warrant a sweeping induction like that. In the face of 
the strong counter testimony on the subject, the evidence in favor of 
it must be shown to be overwhelming. 
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WARREN F. DRAPER, ANDOVER, MASS. 


The Book of Esther. A New Translation; with critical notes, ex- 
curses, maps and plans, and illustrations. By the Lowell Hebrew 
Club. Edited by Rev. John W. Haley, M. A. pp. 194. Large 8vo. 
This book is entitled to a warm welcome, not only or chiefly on ac- 

count of the excellent things it contains but rather because it is the 

work of a number of busy pastors who met from time to time to study 

together the language of Old Testament revelation. It is certainly a 

most encouraging sign when our pastors devote a certain number of 

hours each week to the Bible languages, the origo et fons of all our 
knowledge of divine truth. The general tendency among ministers 
and intelligent laymen at present is to study the Bible itself rather than 
books concerning the Bible, and of the fruits of this healthy tendency 
the work before us is one of the best. While technical scholarship may 
object to the rendering of this or that passage, the translation as such 
is a commendable production. The work does not pretend to be and is 
not a commentary on Esther, in the general acceptation of this term, 
but is rather a series of studies on this book. For this reason the 
burden of the work has been laid down in a number of scholarly excur- 
ses on historical, grammatical, geographical, topographical and other 
topics suggested by the contents of Esther, while plans, maps and illus- 
trations embellish and elucidate the text. We congratulate the mem- 
bers of the Lowell Hebrew Club on their good work, and express the 
hope that their promised commentary on Ezra and Nehemiah may be 
an equally happy production; but most of all do we wish them many 
imitators and followers among the ministry of all denominations. We 
need scarcely say that paper, print and binding of the book is of the 
best, as this is always the case with publications coming from the An- 
dover Press. G. H. S. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND NEW ORLEANS. 


An Illustrated Commentary on The Acts of the Apostles. For family 
use and reference, and for the great body of Christian workers of all 
denominations. By Rev. Lyman Abbot, author of ‘Life of Christ,”’ 
“Dictionary of Religious Knowledge,’ etc. 8vo. pp. 262. 

This is Vol. 1V. of Abbot’s Series of Popular Commentaries on the 
New Testament, the first three volumes comprising respectively Mat- 
thew, Mark and Luke, and John. It has been for several years before 
the public but it has not been superseded, and as a work admirably 
adapted to clergymen , Christian parents, Sunday School teachers and 
all who make a practical study of the Bible, we are not likely soon to 
have anything superior. What commends it especially to all but criti- 
cal students is its method of giving the results rather than the proces- 
ses of scholarship, the conclusions rather than the controversies of 
scholars. It gives the accepted English version but the exposition is 
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of course based on the original Greek with careful regard to the latest 
and best text. Wherever the King James’ version is defective or false 
a new translation is offered, which appears as a rule to be felicitous 
and correct. 

The volume abounds in striking illustrations, some of which have 
been taken from standard works while a large proportion, especially 
those illustrating ancient manners and customs, have been drawn and 
engraved expressly for this volume. There is also a valuable gazetteer, 
numerous maps, a chronological table and very considerable archzolog- 
ical information, the whole forming a volume that serves at once both 
as a commentary and a Bible dictionary—just what is wanted for a care- 
ful study of The Acts by every intelligent Bible reader. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


Webster’s Condensed Dictionary. A Condensed Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language, with copious etymological derivations, accurate defini- 
tions, pronunciation, spelling, and appendixes for general reference, 
chiefly derived from the unabridged dictionary of Noah Webster, 
LL. D. Edited under the supervision of Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., 
President of Yale College, by Dorsey Gardner. With over fifteen 
hundred Illustrations. pp. 798. 

One is sure to be charmed by the attractive mechanical execution of 
this work and by its convenient form. But it has also other special 
features of much greater value. It is a marvel of condensation, con- 
taining a more copious vocabulary and fuller definitions of the essential 
words than many dictionaries of greater bulk. This excellent merit is 
due—partly to the arrangement which excludes definitions of derived 
words, that are in fact self-explanatory as soon as the root-word is 
thoroughly defined —partly to the system of referring words, formed 
upon a common prefix, to the first of these words which occurs alpha- 
betically ; explaining there the prefix fully and once for all; and then 
leaving the etymology of the veo/-word to be ascertained by reference 
to the uncompounded word in its proper place in the vocabulary— 
partly to the plan of consolidating into one paragraph words derived 
from the same root, provided they have the same initial letter. Thus 
without the sacrifice of essential matter in either etymology or defini- 
tions the vast contents of Webster’s Unabridged are reduced into a 
volume that can be used with one hand and without anextra table. We 
miss the groups of synonyms usually subjoined to important words in 
the larger dictionaries, but thousands of students who cannot afford 
the Unabridged works of Webster and Worcester will find this little 
volume, which for the very low figure of $1.80 is sent by mail postpaid, 
to contain all that they really need. It has of course the more recent 
words. 

An Appendix of 100 pages contains a pronouncing vocabulary of 
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proper names, embracing Biblical, Classical, Egyptian, Hindoo, Mod- 
ern and Norse history and literature, the most complete collection it is 
claimed, that has ever been made. The most striking feature of mod- 
ern book-making is the publication of standard literature at prices 
which render it accessible to students of limited means, and there has 
appeared no better example of this than this latest condensation of 
Webster. 
AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 
Commentary on the Gospel of Luke. By George R. Bliss, D. D. 
pp. 355. 8vo. 

This is the fourth volume of the ‘Complete Commentary on the New 
Testament”’ that has been in preparation for some years under the care 
of Alvah Hovey, D. D., LL. D., general editor. The volumes already 
issued are on the Gospel by Mark, by W. N. Clarke, D. D., the Acts 
of the Apostles, by Horatio B. Hackett, D. D., on the Revelation, by 
Justin A. Smith, D. D., in consultation with James Robison Boise, D. 
D., LL. D. The latter volume was noticed in the QUARTERLY, April, 
1884. 

The aim of this work is to provide for church members, Sunday-school 
workers and the students of the Bible in general, ‘a commentary that 
will be founded on the most careful study of the sacred books and will 
bring out clearly their teaching in regard to the doctrines and ordinan- 
ces, with no labored effort to make them correspond with the theories 
and practices that have crept in since the days of the Lord and his apos- 
tles.’’ 

The text of the common version is given and it may properly be re- 
garded as a commentary on the familiar version, yet the text of the Re- 
vision is also given and with the molifications aad changes carefully 
made by the author it becomes practically a commentary on the Revised 
version. 

We are much pleased with the spirit, tone and general character of 
this volume on Luke. It makes no pretensions to be learned and does 
not strive to be original. With charming candor Dr. Bliss declares 
that he has uttered no thought that has not for substance been said be- 
fore him, and that something to the contrary has been said by some- 
body on every point. He has evidently had the fullest and most recent 
expositors before him and acknowledges his obligations especially to 
Van Oosterzee, Meyer, Godet and Farrar, but the reader is not bewild- 
ered by an array of the exegetical history of each passage. The author 
gives what as a rule strikes the critic as a very just exposition without 
taking up space and confounding the student with citations from fa- 
mous exegetes in all ages. It isa notable contribution to biblical study 
and multitudes will find it a real and a delightful help to the understand- 
ing of the Scriptures. 
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ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK. 
The Divine Origin of Christianity Vindicated by its Historical Effects. 

By Richard S. Storrs, D. D., LL.D. 8vo. pp. 674. 

Something of a high order was to be expected from the prince of the 
American pulpit on this grand theme, but our anticipations, high as they 
were, are surpassed beyond measure by the powerful and splendid hand- 
ling of the abundant materials which were at his service for this great 
argument. Christianity as a religious system rests upon historic facts 
and events. Its fundamental features are not abstract ideas but con- 
crete realities that can be grappled and brought within the sphere of 
ordinary intelligence. So, too, it produces palpable, practical and liv- 
ing effects and these effects are of such a character as to require a 
divine cause inherent in the source from which they spring. Christi- 
anity has been on trial amid every variety of ages and nations for nearly 
two thousand years, and while, as a matter of course, it has appeared 
at times in a spurious or defective form, yet history shows unmistakably 
what manner of fruit ripens on this tree of life. 

The body of the work consists of ten lectures delivered before the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, and the Lowell Institute, 
Boston. But there is also an elaborate Appendix of notes and of ex- 
tracts from standard authors and specialists, with a very copious index 
of subjects. Each Lecture contains a separate argument, as follows: 
Christianity introduced ‘a new conception’? of God, of Man, of Man’s 
Duty toward God, of Man’s Duty to Man, of the Duties of Nations to- 
ward each other. Its effect is also shown on the Mental culture of 
mankind, on its Moral life, and on human Hope and Progress. 

The whole is a master-piece of reasoning, but not that dreary style of 
reasoning which is synonymous with the demonstration of mathemati- 
cal problems. Life, color, beauty and fire flash from every line. The 
reader is charmed and thrilled by matchless and faultless rhetoric and 
is swept along by majestic and irresistible torrents of eloquence. An 
adequate representation of the merits of the volume is out of the ques- 
tion. It needs to be read and studied. It is eminently timely in char- 
acter and must prove of immense usefulness and power with candid and 
cultured minds, whose faith in the divine origin of Christianity has to 
any extent and from whatever cause become unsettled. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, PHILADELPHIA. 

In After Years. A sequel to ‘‘Through the Winter.’’ By the Author 
of “*Through the Winter,’’ and “On the Way Home.’ pp. 408. 
This book is a medley of courtships and conversions, events of very 

grave importance in human life and therefore calculated to interest 

young readers in general and to be of spiritual benefit to many. It is 
worthy of the Sunday-school Union, and is printed in large, bright type 
and handsomely bound. 


VoL. XV. No. 2. 4! 
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Didley Dumps or Fohn Ellard the News Boy. By F. Ratchford Starr, 
M.A. Fifth Edition revised and enlarged. pp. 166. 1884. 


A very entertaining little volume written in the interests of reforma- 
tory work in behalf of the newsboys. The author describes with much 
force the trials, temptations and wickedness of this element of society, 
with the dreadful moral depths from which it springs and the revolting 
associations under which it lives. The descriptions are evidently made 
from personal observation. He gives also an account of the noble and 
successful efforts that are being made to rescue these boys and by the 
power of Christian sympathy and instruction to transform them into 
virtuous characters. No one can read these pages without feeling 
moved to join in this most worthy movement of Christian philanthropy. 

The royalty derived from the sale of this book is donated by the au- 
thor to the Newsboys’ Aid Society of Philadelphia, although it is de- 
serving of a wide circulation upon its own merits. 


BROBST, DIEHL & CO., ALLENTOWN. 

Biblical History. Comprising Old and New Testament, told in words 
of Holy Scripture. Explained by Catechism, parallel Bible verses 
and Hymn Stanzas and illustrated with 125 engravings and maps. 
Old Testament. pp. 150. 1884. 

The advantages of having all Sunday-schools in the land use the same 
portion of Scripture each Sunday are so manifest that very little justi- 
fication can be offered for any fraction of the Church making different 
selections. The International Committee would, however, add a fea- 
ture of considerable improvement if for one year they would adopt a 
continuous and complete series of Bible history such as the volume be- 
fore us presents. It has passed through a number of editions in Ger- 
man, having been prepared in that language by several Philadelphia 
pastors. The Rev. J. B. Rath has put it into an excellent English 
dress. That both editions might be used together in schools com- 
posed of both English and German pupils, the Text, the References, 
and the Questions are carefully made to coincide. The profuse illus- 
trations make it a very attractive as well as instructive book to the 
youngest children. 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 

Among the Stars, or wonderful things in the sky. By Agnes Giberne, 

Author of ‘‘Sun, Moon and Stars,’’ etc. pp. 311. 1885. 


The admirable juvenile works of the same author, on Astronomy and 
Geology gained for her a wide renown. The present volume partakes 
of the same character, giving scientific truth with uncommon sim- 
plicity, and in a pleasing manner, making the study of the celestial 
world much easier than even her volume on “Sun Moon and Stars.’’ 
The young will find here all the instruction of a text-book without the 
appalling dreariness of that species of books. Then, too, the reverence 
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for the Creator, which science is so well adapted to awaken, is carefully 
and successfully inculcated, so that the reader obtains at once both an 
intelligent and devout idea of the nature, vastness and movements of 
the heavenly bodies. It is a book worthy of high commendation. 


Life in the White Bear’s Den. By A. L. O. E. Authoress of “The 
Claremont Tales,’’ ‘‘Life in the Eagle’s Nest,’’ etc. pp. 306. 1885. 
Every new volume from the pen of this gifted and consecrated woman 

disposes us to pray ‘‘God bless the soul that provides such mental and 
spiritual nutriment for our children.’’ The story opens with the wreck 
of a vessel on the Atlantic, rescued from which an unconverted young 
lady is taken on a whaling vessel which lands her at a mission-station 
in Labrador. This introduces the reader to missionary life among the 
Esquimaux and to a thrilling and fascinating narrative of the self-devo- 
tion and noble evangelistic activity of the Moravian Missionaries, whose 
cheerful zeal in this cause has shed a glorious lustre on the Christian 
name. The story isa companion to ‘Life in the Eagle’s Nest,”’ noticed 
in the January issue of the QUARTERLY, and like its predecessor well 
calculated to kindle missionary fervor while its lively description and 
pathetic touches hold the reader as with a spell to the close of the 
volume. 


Return O Shulamite ! and other sermons preached in 1884. By C. H. 
Spurgeon, of London. pp. 379. 1885. 


This is a collection of the latest sermons preached by the world- 
famous London pulpit divine. There are in all seventeen, two of them 
bearing date as late as November. So far from showing any diminu- 
tion of interest or power these sermons seem, to one who has for years 
delighted in reading them, to be growing better and better. What 
penetration of the human heart they reveal, what a grasp of the vital 
doctrines of the Gospel, what familiarity with the scope of Christian 
experience, what zeal for spiritual activity ! 

As a quondam pastor and now a teacher of those who are preparing 
to preach, the writer would urge every young minister, in particular, to 
read at least one of Spurgeon’s sermons each week. They wil] do more 
than many other professed aids to keep his heart warm with Gospel 
fire and his mind alive to the intense realities of sin and salvation. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. Pre- 

pared by the Rev. John McClintock, D. D., and James Strong, S. T. 

D. Supplement. Vol. 1.—A—CN. 8vo. 993. 

It is now seventeen years since the first volume of this great and suc- 
cessful work appeared. Since that time there has been a marvelous 
accumulation of knowledge in every branch of religious literature, and 
a somewhat extended supplement bringing down to the present day all 
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information covering the topics that fall under the purview of such an 
Encyclopedia, was to be expected. This volume is the first installment 
of the supplement. It is of the same size as the volumes of the original 
work and as it gets no further through the alphabet than Cn. the addi- 
tion promises to reach nearly the same ponderous dimensions as the 
principal work, but the fear of this is somewhat allayed by the assur- 
ance of the preface that ‘‘under the following letters of the alphabet 
the additions will be proportionally much less extensive, as the original 
articles are more recent as well as more complete.’’ 

The most valuable additions pertain to Biblical Geography, ecclesi- 
astical Archeology and Architecture, Apocryphal Literature, Church 
Councils given according to locality, Liturgics, Buddhism, Norse and 
other Mythologies. But the main feature, amounting to one-eighth of 
the present volume, is Necrology, and the aim seems to be to furnish an 
exhaustive department of clerical biography. A defense of it was deemed 
necessary in the preface, but no satisfactory defense for this serious 
drawback is to be tolerated. One cannot rid himself of the idea that 
the principal interest subserved by it is the interest of book-making. 
Besides, whatever value may attach to it, is determined by the de- 
gree of accuracy, discrimination and completeness observed. Al- 
though credit is claimed for ‘enormous labor’’ in collecting these 
memorials, there appears to have been no standard governing the 
collection. A sketch is given of ALBERT BRIDGES, a colored man 
who pursued a short course of Study with a view to missionary labor 
in Africa, but who died before he was ordained or preached a sermon, 
while men of high eminence in their respective denominations, like Dr. 
J. C. Backus and Dr. Backus, and Dr. Thomas Bond are omitted. 
The sketches of Lutherans comprise Acrelius, Arentius, Bachman, 
Baer, Baker, Baugher, (H. L.), Bergman, (C. F.), Bergmann, (J. E.), 
Berkemyer, Bolzius, Borchard, Bowers, Brobst, Brown, Brunnholtz, 
Buhrman, Bunger, Cungeroth, Burrell and Butler. 

There is no change or revision of articles previously published in the 
general work, which some will regard as an unfortunate omission. 


A Dictionary of the English Language. Pronouncing, Etymological, 
and Explanatory. Embracing Scientific and other Terms, Numerous 
Familiar Terms, and a Copious Selection of Old English Words. 
By the Rev. James Stormonth, author of ‘Etymological and Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary of the English Language for Schools and Col- 
leges,’’ etc. The Pronunciation carefully revised by the Rev. P. H. 
Phelp, M. A., Cantah. pp. 1233. 

The appearance of this massive volume which is destined to be a 
competitor for a place along-side of our best standard English Diction- 
aries, is an event to be noticed in the book-world. The work is based 
on the author’s ‘‘Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
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English Language’”’ published in 1871, which was received with marked 
favor and of which seven large editions have been called for. Ten 
years of labor have been applied to the development of the work into 
the dictionary as now published. The ideal dictionary is necessarily a 
growth, receiving the accumulations and exactness found to be desir- 
able and attainable through years of use. Of such completing process 
this work already shows most excellent results; and we believe it will 
be found worthy to rank among standard authorities in the definition 
and pronunciation of English words. Questions of etymology have been 
decided in the light of the latest and best philological investigations. 
The pronunciation followed is distinctly English, unaffected by peculi- 
arities which may be found in some of our American dictionaries, and 
is indicated by means of the usual marks and accents, and by a respell- 
ing in which every vowel is marked and every syllable distinctly shown. 
The definitions, as far as we have been able to examine them, have 
mostly a felicitous brevity and clearness. We might raise the question 
of absolute accuracy in the case of some words, but the work probably 
presents no more occasion for criticism in this respect than may be 
found in other lexicons. While the root-significations and past mean- 
ings have not been ignored, the aim of the author has been to give 
the definitions as far as possible according to the present significa- 
tions in standard English authors. The progress of art and science 
and industrial activity during recent years has added an immense num- 
ber of words to our vocabulary, and great care has been taken to in- 
clude these, with accurate definitions. The whole work, covering the 
immense range of words usually found in the large dictionaries of our 
tongue, is saved from being made excessively bulky, by a system of 
grouping, understood at a glance, under which the leading or key-word 
is given first, and then those connected with it—the words being 
printed in broad-faced type, easily catching the eye. The printing is 
clearly and admirably done. 

Four appendixes are added. The first, a collection of the prefixes 
used in the language; the second, a list of abbreviations of words used 
in writing and printing ; the third, of Latin, French, and other Phrases 
and Quotations; the fourth, a complete list of Scripture Proper Names, 
with the whole of the proper names found in the Apocrypha, and a 
collection of Common, Historical, and Classical names, respelt for pro- 
nunciation. The Constitution of the U. S. is also added. 

This new dictionary can hardly fail to meet with great favor. Be- 
sides the features of intrinsic excellence which recommend it, the price 
at which it may be bought, being less than for our other large diction- 
aries, will bring it within the reach of almost all. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
For Sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 
The Reality of Religion. By Henry J. Vandyke, Jr., D. D., Pastor of 
the Brick Church, New York. pp. 146. 1884. 
A full notice of this excellent little volume appeared in the January 
number of THE LUTHERAN QUARTERLY, cf. p. 163. 


Egypt and Babylon from Sacred and Profane Sources. By George Raw- 
linson, M. A., Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford; Canon 
of Canterbury Cathedral. pp. 329. 1885. 


The oldest book in the world makes constant reference even in its 
earliest chapters to the two most ancient Empires, Babylon and Egypt. 
These were the great world-powers at the dawn of human history and 
with these the Semitic stock which was providentially saved from gen- 
eral intermixture with the great nations of idolatry, came from time to 
time in contact. The history of Babylon and Egypt is to a consider- 
able extent contained in the books of the Old Testament—a hero of the 
Hebrews ruling the latter country in the earliest stages of Hebrew his- 
tory and another hero of that nation presiding over the former in the 
closing epoch. 

As long as profane sources furnished but few accurate and important 
data on these vast empires of antiquity, the authentic character of Bible 
statements concerning them was continually challenged by skeptical 
criticism. It is only of recent years that the excavations in these coun- 
tries and the deciphering of their hieroglyphics give anything like 
complete records, and now it turns out that the more thorough the re- 
searches and the more complete the results, the fuller is their accord 
with Scripture testimony. In this department of scholarship Canon 
Rawlinson is recognized as a master. In the knowledge of ancient na- 
tions he has no superior. His judgment is usually discriminative and 
sound and his statements characterized by accuracy and candor, al- 
though his reverent devotion to the sacred records, it is charged, some- 
times hurries him to conclusions before they are clearly established to 
minds that have no bias in favor of Holy Writ. 

The present volume is one of great interest and force, and in bringing 
out the marvelous agreement of the sacred records with the most re- 
cent results of historic research in these old countries, it awakens the 
same question which the Mosaic Cosmogony has pressed on many of 
the foremost scientists, ‘*Whence did these men obtain this knowledge ?”’ 


The Elements of Moral Science. Theoretical and Practical. By Noah 
Porter, D. D., LL. D., President of Yale College. 
President Porter’s great work, The Human Intellect, has justly placed 
him in the very front rank of American paychologists. The abridg- 
ment of that work, Zhe Elements of Intellectual Science, forms an un- 
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surpassed text-book for College class-room instruction in that depart- 
ment. The value of that work, in both its original and condensed form, 
consists in its careful and thorough analysis of the psychical realities 
under the light of consciousness, and its determination, in the induc- 
tion method, of the fundamental and essential powers and laws of the 
human intellect. It traverses, indeed, many long-debated points, on 
which differing opinions must be allowed, but to a remarkable degree 
it gives statement to the best verified conclusions of analytic psy- 
chology. 

The appearance of this volume, therefore, on one of the great ques- 
tions of human interest, resting directly on psychological data, has 
naturally awakened high expectation. It has come to a public more 
than ready to receive it with favor. An examination of it shows it to 
be prepared on the same general method of analysis and conclusion 
found in the author’s other volumes. As his ‘Intellectual Science’’ 
covers only a discussion of the Intellect, he here takes up the phenomena 
of the Sensibility and the Will, with a view to bring out the psychical 
facts which are concerned in determining moral agency and ethical 
science. Of these two great powers, the Sensibility and the Will, he 
gives, in the early chapters, a very close and interesting analysis. It is 
specially instructive by reason of its independent thought and sharp 
criticism of variant views. One of the points by which the reader’s 
attention is soon arrested is the distinction made between the primary 
and secondary objects in desire, and especially the claim that the pri- 
mary object, in all desire which is voluntary, is the subjective pleasure 
or feeling excited. That which is usually called the object of desire is, in 
truth, only secondary, or the occasion of the desire. Without exception, 
whatever may be the thing sought, the real object is one’s own pleasur- 
able experience, found to be connected with the desired thing. It is 
implied that this is the case even when the righ¢ is chosen as over- 
against the pleasurable. It may be questioned whether this idea has 
not been pressed too far. It is probable that it would be best not to 
give full assent to it till after further examination, since, at a single 
stroke, it sweeps away the possibility of a moral system that does not 
rest essentially on the sensibility and sum up as a system of utilitarian- 
ism. 

While high ability and independent thought are evident on every 
page of the work, it must nevertheless be to many a disappointing 
book. For, as an offered account of the moral relations and as a theory 
of ethical science, it presents explanations and reaches conclusions 
which, it seems to us, must, despite their elaborate presentation, to some 
degree be regarded as faulty in themselves and as lowering moral 
sanctions. The originality of the aggregate explanation and system is 
not, of course, any reason in itself why they should not be accepted— 
nor a reason why they should. The points in the explanation seem to 
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be these: 1. Every excitement of the mental sensibility is either pleas- 
ant or painful. 2. The primary and ruling object of all voluntary de- 
sire is to have the pleasure and to avoid the pain found in the sensibili- 
ties. This enjoyment is the ‘‘natural good’’ to which man’s nature is 
adapted. 3. This natural good, as the agreeable in the sensibilities, is 
found to be of higher and lower grade, or of greater or less worth. 4. 
“‘Voral good is the voluntary choice of the highest natural good possible 
to man, as known to himself, and interpreted as the end of his exist- 
ence and activities.”’ 5. Moral obligation is the feeling which enforces 
a choice of the highest natural good to which, under his reflective rea- 
son, he discovers his nature to be adjusted. The following passage 
fairly sums up the view: ‘*They [the moral relations] are the necessary 
products or results of two conspicuous human endowments—the reflec- 
tive intellect and the voluntary impulses and affections. The reflective 
intellect cannot but find the norm or standard of duty in the natural 
capacities of man. So soon as it conceives of any ideal whatever for 
aspiration or control—so soon as it recognizes such an ideal, it neces- 
sarily imposes it as a law for the voluntary activities. This ideal, thus 
recognized and imposed, becomes a moral law: in other words, so soon 
as the inte‘lect reflects upon the several sensibilities which are subject to 
the control of the will, as compared with one another, it must finda 
standard of ideal desirableness or worth for its springs of action. So 
soon asit proposes to itself the question, How are they to be applied 
or controlled by the will? the reflecting man imposes the ideal upon the 
choosing man as a law of voluntary action, Z. ¢., of conduct and char- 
acter. So far, also, as the reflecting or self-conscious man finds in the 
relative excellence of these springs of action, or in their effects, an in- 
dication of the ends or purposes to which man’s capacities for action 
are adapted, so far does he find in this constitution of his being an ad- 
ditional force or law, compelling his natural approval, and requiring his 
voluntary consent.”’ 

The italics in the above quotation are ours, and are used to call at- 
tention to what expresses the very heart of the given theory of moral 
obligation. Against the whole interpretation it must be objected: 

1. That, in the last analysis, it resolves all obligation into a feeling. 
This at once shifts the basis of the right from a perceived moral quality 
of action to an experience in the sensibility. It is true, the author says 
the emotion must be ‘‘peculiar’’—arising ‘‘from the fact that it is only 
felt when man is lawgiver, judge and executioner to himself.’’ “It is 
because the emotion is unique that men appeal to what they call the 
sense of obligation with the utmost confidence, and that obligation car- 
ries with it supreme authority.’’ Still the obligation is reduced to an 
emotion. 

2. That it represents the moral choice as simply a choice of ‘natural 
good,’’ discriminating only as between the different degrees or grades 
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of ‘desirableness in the several sensibilities’ controlled by the will. The 
notion of morality gets place only as the choice is concerned with a cor- 
rect estimate and acceptance of that which is most truly desirable as 
found in the various experiences of natural good. ‘The best natural 
desire or impulse which the occasion calls for or admits must be made 
supreme ; that is, the object which involves such a desire must be 
chosen. A morally good choice is a choice which selects or prefers the 
best end possible to the nature of man; in other words, the best 
natural good.’’ It is true that in making this estimate, through his 
reflective faculties, it is said, a man is to be guided by the adaptations 
of his nature to the end of his activities. But still it fails to lift the 
view to anything higher or other than natural good, 7. ¢., what is 
pleasurable in the sensibilities. This is the very heart, we will not say 
of Hedonism, but of Eudemonism. It assumes that there is no possi- 
bility of choice between natural good in the sensibilities and something 
higher —between the agreeable and the right. In other words, it oblit- 
erates, or at least leaves out of view, all essential distinction between 
utility and rightness in the character of actions, between enjoyment 
and virtue, and despite all efforts to steer clear of this result, it falls 
back into the happiness theory of Paley. 

3. The theory not only resolves moral obligation into a feeling, and 
a feeling of natural desirableness, but into a fundamentally se/fsh re- 
lation. The eminent author, indeed, refuses to concede this, and 
ciaims: ‘Selfishness is excluded by the fundamental assumption of the 
theory that man is capable of disinterested delight in the good of others, 
and that this is a nobler happiness than any form of individual or sep- 
arate experience.’’ But the author’s own analysis of the ‘‘primary ob- 
ject’’ in the desires (pp. 27, 28), compels us to take this so-called ‘dis- 
interested delight,’’ as at bottom ‘‘interested delight’’—especially when 
the rule for the moral good is to be discovered in one’s ‘‘own natural 
capacities for higher and lower good.’’ Each man is called upon, it is 
said, to consider other personalities as having the same capacities for 
good with himself, and thus an altruistic movement is to be introduced 
into the choices. Admitting all this, it is yet true that no od/igation is 
brought to light in the theory, to choose the good of others, in the 
spirit of self-sacrifice, except one’s own felt enjoyment in doing so. 
The question still returns, ‘Is there no quality in beneficent acts in 
which they become right or obligatory except the subjective pleasure 
experienced in doing them?’ Indeed, is their rightness at all deter- 
minable by this alone ? 

4. The theory gives no satisfactory account of the very idea of right 
and wrong, in contradistinction to the pleasurable and painful, and 
the primary ethical law which binds men to seek and choose the right. 
Whence the conviction of a necessary and immutable distinction be- 
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tween right and wrong, and the obligation perceived to be due to the 
right? In this account moral good is made only transformed natural 
good, and the “right’’ disappears except as transformed sensibility, or 
a natural preference of the agreeable over the painful, when we desire 
or approve the one rather than the other for ourselves. The supposed 
imperative to the right is only a felt necessity in one’s sensibility to 
choose the most useful or agreeable. In the author’s justifiable recoil 
from some of the excesses of intuitionalism—such as that which claims 
that there is no ground of right back of the simple intuition of duty, 
as something standing utterly inexplicable except in its own intuition— 
he has swung to the opposite extreme of denying the unquestionably 
intuitional starting point in the judgment of moral relations. The idea 
of right, with the included reality of obligation to it, must be recog- 
nized as an a priori, primary idea. The idea is the starting point and 
is pre-supposed in all inquiries and reasoning on moral relations, and 
has all the criteria of intuitional truths or principles according to the 
author’s able analysis of intuitional truth in his Human Intellect. \t 
may, indeed, be readily admitted that in applying the idea of right and 
wrong to contemplated action in the various relations of life, the re- 
flective, rather than the intuitional reason is employed. In this part 
of the process, a judgment of application is involved, in which the 
moral character of particular choices or actions is decided. There may 
often be doubt waz act is right, but never whether we are bound to the 
right. And we perceive that this bond to the right is different, not 
alone in degree, but in kind, from that which binds us to simply natural 
good. But the account here given allows only a pseud-idea of the 
right—that is, one that claims to stand for right but amounts to only a 
perceived utility for natural good. So the moral imperative is resolved 
into a mere relation of action to a natural sensibility. 

5. The account limits moral quality to the volitions—*to the person 
and his personal volitions.’’ ‘‘The object of choice to the will is not 
itself morally right or wrong.’’ ‘Primarily and properly, and as we 
may always say impliedly, the concepts of right and wrong are affirmed 
of the voluntary purposes and of these alone.’’ Afterward, indeed, it 
is said that they may be affirmed of erternal actions, but only as re- 
lated to the wrong volition. This is not new teaching; but it is cer- 
tainly unlooked for from this source. For if a ‘volition’ may have the 
quality of rightness from its harmony with the provided capacities and 
ends of human existence, as judged by the ‘reflective reason,’ why may 
not an ‘action’ be ‘right’ as in the same harmony? Of course, no o0é- 
ligation can be predicated of an action, but only of the moral agent, 
capable of choosing ; but the inquiry here is not after obligation, which 
belongs to the agent, but after the quality of rightness which belongs 
to his acts, whether psychical ar physical. Why may not actions as 
well as volitions be either conformed to or violative of what is due to 
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the relations in which as moral agents we are placed? Moreover, if 
you exclude moral quality, that is, the quality of rightness or wrong- 
ness, from the external actions as contemplated or as done, it is perti- 
nent to ask: how can you get virtue or vice, right or wrong, into the 
volitions that decide for them? What responsibility can the will have 
on their account? If actions are intrinsically indifferent as to moral 
quality, how shall the will be either condemned or approved for the 
choice of them? To assert that actions intrinsically or in themselves 
have no moral quality, is to open the way for the use of them under 
the sole law of expediency, for kind ends. President Porter repu- 
diates as emphatically as any one can the casuistry of the maxim, 
‘the end justifies the means,’’ and maintains that his theory is no en- 
dorsement of it. But systems of thought, both philosophical and 
ethical, are often found to contain a logic which leads disciples beyond 
the master. 

In our judgment, the facts of our moral constitution and conscious- 
ness are not adequately interpreted in this new attempt. Whatever 
criticisms the book contains of other systems-—and most of them have 
force and incisiveness worthy of the learned author—the new system 
which it presents, it seems to us, fails to exhibit some of the most 
essential features required by a correct and full ‘‘Moral Science.’’ 


Ecclesiology. A Treatise on the Church and Kingdom of God on 
Earth. By Edward D. Morris, D. D., Professor of Systematic The- 
ology in Lane Theological Seminary. pp. 187. 1885. 

The form of this treatise has been determined by the fact of its being 
a condensed summary of a series of lectures delivered during the past 
seventeen years to students of theology. The condensation has been 
made in order to produce a discussion of the essential features of 
the Church adapted to the general Christian public. The author’s aim 
has been to circulate what are regarded as correct views on the subject 
of this divine institution so vitally related to the best interests of 
individuals, society and the state. 

The general conception of the Church as here given is that which is 
taught in the Presbyterian System. The successive chapters treat of 
the Church in the Divine Plan, as to its idea, history and reasons; 
the Impersonal constituents of the Church, in its doctrines, sacraments 
and ordinances; the Personal Constituents of it, its members and 
officers; the Church as a Divine Kingdom, with its government, poli- 
ties and discipline ; and the Church in Human Society, as to its unity, 
growth, and relations. The doctrine set forth concerning the nature 
and efficacy of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, falls short of the Lutheran 
view, and, we think, is hardly as positive as taught by the Westminster 
Confession. Strong ground is correctly taken as to the divine obligation 
of the Christian Sabbath. The distinction between ruling and teaching 
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functions in the Church is maintained. As to the true relation between 
Church and State, their separation is, of course, insisted on. We are 
glad to see that this separation is not viewed as rightly setting these 
two divine institutions in an attitude of entire independence and isola- 
tion. Both institutions are sacredly bound to each other as well as to 
their common Lord, in the support of those great interests of humanity 
which they have been alike ordained to serve. Taken all together, 
the volume is a calm, straight-forward discussion of a subject that is 
daily assuming larger importance—a valuable contribution to our pop- 
ular Ecclesiology. 


History of the Christian Church. By Philip Schaff. Vol. 1V. Medi- 
eval Christianity, from Gregory I. to Gregory VII., A. D. 590-1073. 
pp. xiii, 799. 

In his general introduction in the first volume of this comprehensive 
work, Dr. Schaff divides church history into nine distinct periods. The 
first covers the first century of the Christian era; the second extends 
from the death of St. John to Constantine, the first Christian emperor, 
A. D. 100-311; the third is from Constantine to Pope Gregory I., A. 
D. 311 to 590; the fourth, from Gregory I. to Hildebrand, or Gregory 
VII., A. D. 560-1049 (or 1073). To each of these periods, thus far, has 
been devoted a separate volume, and, if the same course is pursued 
throughout, the whole work will embrace nine large volumes. The 
whole period embraced by the Middle Age, from the ecclesiastical stand- 
point, is from 590 to 1517, and this volume covers only one of the three 
sub-divisions, or from 590 to 1073. The next reaches to 1294, and the 
third to 1517. It will thus be seen how elaborately and comprehen- 
sively Dr. Schaff is treating his subject. 

This period (590-1073) may seem like a dreary waste to the traveler, 
but with such a guide as Dr. Schaff objects are invested with a marvel- 
ous interest, and he goes through all without fatigue. Like the pre- 
ceding volumes, the general outline of treatment is on missions, perse- 
cutions, church government and discipline, worship or divine service, 
theology and general Christian literature, and practical morality and 
religion. 

A good idea of the work may be obtained from the subjects of the 
different chapters. They treat of the Conversion of the Northern and 
Western Barbarians ; Mohammedanism in its Relation to Christianity ; 
the Papal Hierarchy and the Holy Roman Empire; the Conflicts of the 
Eastern and Western Churches and their Separation; Morals and Re- 
ligion; Monasticism ; Church Discipline ; Church and State ; Worship 
and Ceremonies; Doctrinal Controversies; Heretical Sects; the State 
of Learning ; and Biographical Sketches of the Ecclesiastical Writers. 
The whole is treated with the author’s marked perspicuity and vivid- 
ness of style. 
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The New Departure in College Education. By James McCosh, Presi- 
dent of Princeton College. Paper. pp. 23. 

This is the reply of Dr. McCosh to President Eliot, at the meeting 
of the Nineteenth Century Club in New York, some weeks ago, when 
with our views, and we give it our hearty approval. 
the subject of elective studies was under discussion. It accords well 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, NEW YORK. 

The Theocratic Kingdom of Our Lord Fesus, the Christ, as Covenanted 
in the Old Testament, and Presented in the New Testament. By 
Geo. N. H. Peters, A. M. In Three Volumes. pp. 701, 780, 694. 
The first impression made on us by an examination of these three 

massive volumes is of the immense labor, large reading, and tireless in- 
dustry involved in their preparation. A very broad field of the Church’s 
theological literature has been laid under contribution; and the toil of 
comparison of views, deductive conclusion, and constructive develop- 
ment, testifies to the author’s intense earnestness and capacity for pro- 
longed, careful work. The volumes come as the fruit of thirty years of 
labor, and enriched with the thought which has, through all the Chris- 
tian centuries, been accumulating about the important subject examined 
and discussed. 

The Theocratic Kingdom, as understood and explained by the author 
is one to which the present dispensation of the Church is to give place, 
set up and organized by Christ at His second coming, at the beginning 
of the millennial period, a formally appointed and visibly manifested king- 
dom here on earth and taking the place of earthly kingdoms. The seat 
of the Kingdom is Palestine, its organization demands the natural res- 
toration of the Jews, its administration rests in the visible reign of Je- 
sus the Christ here on earth. Its establishment involves the destruc- 
tion of Anti-Christ, the resurrection and gathering of the saints, the 
translation of living saints, and the perpetuity of the earth. It may 
give some idea of the scope and method of the whole discussion to state 
that the evidences and characteristics of this Kingdom, as here delin- 
eated are unfolded in a series of two hundred and six propositions— 
each proposition constituting what might be called a chapter, developed 
in generic statements and observations. These observations present 
the proofs, whether in the form of scripture statements, theological 
authorities or original arguments. Taken all together, the work is 
among the most elaborate and exhaustive discussions and defenses of 
the millenarian view of the Kingdom ever published. 

The view here set forth has been, in its essential features, held and 
taught by some in all periods of the Church’s history. It can array 
great names in its catalogue of defenders—at the present time as in the 
past. At no period, however, has it expressed the Church’s faith, as 
read in its creeds or confessions. As to the importance of “the King- 
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dom of God,’’ “the Kingdom of Christ,’ all Christians are agreed. 
But the question in contention is the nature and form of that Kingdom 
and its place in the scheme of redemption. While respecting. the au- 
thor’s earnestness of conviction as well as conceding the apparent sup- 
port he finds in certain passages of Scripture, especially in the book of 
Revelation, we cannot accept this millenarian view as presenting the 
correct interpretation of the Holy Scriptures on the subject. Those, 
however, who wish a thesaurus of the arguments by which it is urged 
and defended, and of information as to its prevalence and conflicts, can 
hardly find a more complete one than in this work. 

Three very full indexes are added—one of the scripture passages 
used; another, of authors, books, periodicals, &c., quoted or referred 
to; and a third of subjects. These are very full and make it easy to 
find any particular item to which any one may wish to refer. 


Thirty Thousand Thoughts, being Extracts covering a Comprehensive 
Circle of Religious and Allied Topics. Edited by Rev. Canon H. D. 
M. Spence, M. A., Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M. A., and Rev. Charles 
Neil, M. A. Vol. III. pp. 520. 1885. 

We welcome another volume of this comprehensive and elaborate 
work. It includes the second, third, fourth, and fifth parts of Section 
X. on *‘Virtues, including Excellences,’’ and Section X1. on **The Mo- 
saic Economy.’’ The divisions of the tenth section here given are re- 
spectively on Justice, Wisdom, Benevolence, and Self-Control; and the 
three parts of the eleventh section are (a) The Tabernacle Generally, 
(b) Ministers and Office-Bearers in the Service of the Tabernacle, (c) 
Sacrifices and Oblations including Sacred Festivals. To each section 
there is a satisfactory index. 

In a previous notice we spoke of the pains-taking care with which 
this mammoth work has been prepared, and we are now still more im- 
pressed with this fact, after an examination of the present volume. 
Completeness and judicious arrangement are manifest on every page. 
The best works on the subjects treated have been thoroughly ransacked 
by competent men, under a discriminating and watchful superintendence 
The succeeding volumes will appear at intervals of three months. 


Letters from Hell, Given in English by L. W. J. S. With a Preface 
by George MacDonald, LL. D. pp. 350. 1885. 


This work appeared first in Denmark, about eighteen years ago; was 
recently translated into German and published in a somewhat modified 
form, passing through twelve editions in a single year; and now we 
have an English translation from the German, with certain portions 
pruned or recast and some parts omitted altogether. 

Dr. MacDonald says he was so impressed with its imaginative energy 
and power of truth, while reading the German edition, that he felt like 
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translating it himself, so that it might be read in this country. He then 
adds: ‘‘When I say the book is full of truth, I do not mean either truth 
of theory or truth in art, but.something far deeper and higher - the re- 
alities of our relations to God and man and duty—all, in short, that be- 
longs to the conscience. Prominent among these is the awful verity, 
that we make our fate in unmaking ourselves ; that men, in defacing the 
image of God in themselves, construct for themselves a world of horror 
and dismay * * that if a man will not have God, he never can be rid 
of his weary and hateful self.”’ 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, not long ago, in her ‘‘Beyond the Gates,”’ 
gave her conception of what heaven is, what its inhabitants are doing, 
etc., in an imaginary visit there. In some respects this book reminds 
us of hers, inasmuch as it gives the author’s views of the ‘pit of woe’’ 
in much the same aspects. There is, however, this marked difference: 
The former is purely imaginative without regard to what the Bible says, 
while much in the latter finds confirmation in the Scriptures. It is true, 
there is no special support sought from an appeal to “It is written,’’ 
but the azimus of the book is largely characterized by biblical truth. 
It is not the most delightful reading one can find, as may well be inferred 
from the subject, but it may be profitable sometimes to be repelled by 
contemplating the horror of the bottomless pit as well as attracted by 
contemplating the joys of heaven. 


Praise-Songs of Israel. A new rendering of the Book of Psalms. By 
John DeWitt, D. D., of the Theological Seminary New Brunswick, 
N. J.; a member of the American Old Testament Revision Company. 
pp. 219 
Dr. DeWitt’s connection with the Bible Revision Company is a testi- 

monial to his scholarship, if any were needed, and his rendering is in 
general accord with their work. There is, however, this difference. 
The Revisers, while seeking to give the true and full force of the origi- 
nal, were trammeled by the requirement to depart as little as possible 
from the Authorized Version, but Dr. DeWitt put himself under no 
such restriction. The chief peculiarity of his translation is in using 
the tenses more in accordance with advanced grammatical principles 
than in the King James Version. These changes as well as those in 
other directions commend themselves, as a whole, adding new beauty 
and greater force to many cherished parts of this portion of the Scrip- 
tures. It makes a fine volume, printed on excellent paper and well 
bound. 


Ludlow’s Concentric Chart of History. By James M. Ludlow, D. D. 
This chart is fan-shaped, consisting of thirty segments, ten inches 
long and seven wide at the broad end, and turning on a common centre 


so that one or more segments can be in view at one time. It gives ata 
glance the separate and contemporaneous history of each century, and 
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embraces the chief events of all nations. It is a real multum in parvo, 

convenient for use. It must, however, be seen and examined before its 

full value can be appreciated. ; 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON. 

Cicero de Oficiis. Translated with Introduction and Notes by Andrew 
P. Peabody. pp. xxiv, 254. 

Cicero de Senectute. Same. pp. xxxi, 67. 

Cicero de Amicitia. Same. pp. xix, 91. 

Cicero’s works hold a prominent place in the college curriculum most 
of all on account of their pure Latinity, but all are characterized by 
such a moral tone, that there is no necessity for expurgation before put- 
ting them into the hands of the young, as is the case with the majority 
of Roman writers. His ethical writings especially reflect credit upon 
him as a teacher of the young, and may be read with profit by those 
who have the clear light of Christian revelation. Avoiding the ex- 
tremes of the Epicureans and Stoics, and holding rather closely to the 
Peripatetics, his counsels as a whole are in accordance with right prin- 
ciples. It is well, therefore, that these works have appeared in Eng- 
lish dress, so that they may have a larger class of readers than in the 
Latin. 

The translations, while not word-for-word, are /iteral in the sense 
that they give Cicero’s views in good, idiomatic English without de- 
parting materially from the construction of the Latin. We are espe- 
cially struck with this in our comparison with the De Senectute. The 
translation is so close, indeed, that it would be well for college students 
not to have it within too easy reach. The same is substantially true of 
the De Officits and De Amicitia. The Three books are bound alike and 
present a fine appearance, and the printing is a credit to the house that 
has published them. 

LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 

Light on the Pilgrim’s Way. Selections from the writings of Rev. 
Charles A. Stork, D. D. Edited, with a sketch of his Life, by his 
Brother, T. B. Stork. pp. 341. 1885. 

To the readers of the QUARTERLY no commendation of Dr. Stork’s 
writings is necessary. He appeared so often in these pages and with 
such acceptance that any description of his style, etc., would be super- 
fluous. The selections found in this book have been taken from his 
unpublished sermons and articles contributed to the QUARTERLY and 
Lutheran Observer since 1870. We are struck with the discriminating 
judgment shown in collecting them. The work has been well done, and 
here we now have a book that will prove a treasure to every Christian 
believer. It has been well named, and will surely prove a light on the 
pilgrim’s way, as the sermons and articles have already done to those 
who have heard or read them. It isa capital book for Sunday after- 
noon, and should always be within easy reach. 
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Food for the Heavenly Way: or Words of Counsel to Beginners in the 
Christian Life. pp. 64. 

This impresses us as just what the pastor wants for newly confirmed 
church members. It is supplementary to the catechetical course of in- 
struction, and will not fail to prove helpful to every young church mem- 
ber. A neat confirmation certificate is bound in with the book, and 
nothing could be more suitable for the pastor to give the members he 
has just confirmed than this little volume. It was prepared by a Luth- 
eran minister at the request of the Board of Publication, but the au- 
thor’s name does not appear. Whoever it is, it is a credit to him. 

A. S. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK. 

Hygiene for Young People. Adapted to Intermediate Classes and Com- 
mon Schools. Prepared under the direction of the Department of 
Scientific Instruction of the Women’s National Christian Temper- 
ance Union. With a Preface and Endorsement of Scientific Accuracy 
by A. B. Palmer, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Pathology and Practice 
of Medicine in the University of Michigan. pp. 207. 

The title page as we have given it quite fully describes this little work. 
We need only add that it was prepared ‘‘with special reference to the 
influence of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics upon the human 
system.’? This is kept in view in every chapter, and the whole work is 
intended as an aid to the cause of temperance by instructing the child- 
ren as to the harmful influence of alcoholic and narcotic stimulants on 
the human system. Four or five States have already provided by law 
for such instruction, and Mrs. Hunt and other leaders of the W. C. T. 
U. are energetically pushing the work in other States. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK. 
For Sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

Revelation Universal and Special. By the Rev. William W. Olssen, S. 
T. D., Professor of Greek and Hebrew, St. Steven’s College, New 
York; Author of ‘‘Personality.”? 1885. pp. 259. 

The object of this small volume is to state in another way the grounds 
on which Christians maintain their confident faith in a divine revelation, 
The underlying principle of the method is to find the common basis of 
all our knowledge, guiding practical life and proving valid for its activ- 
ities. Such basis is found in intuition. This is put as the foundation 
of all revelation. Revelation is first viewed as universal—under which 
a considerable amount of religious truth becomes known to all races and 
tribes. These are the truths of what we call ‘natural religion.’ This 
is followed by a discussion of Special Revelation—first, as subjective, 
and secondly, as objective. The needed attestation of unwritten revela- 
tion is pointed out, and then the necessity and fact of a written revela- 
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tion are traced, with a statement of the features of a proper authenti- 

cation of it. 

Dr. Olssen shows the influence of the present tendency, seen in many 
quarters, to look on the various religions as differing rather in the de- 
gree than in the kind of revelation on which they are based. He passes 
from tracing the special revelations both subjective and objective among 
all people, and from the written revelations printed on the rocks of past 
geologic ages and the pre-Mosaic revelations, to those of our own Scrip- 
tures, without any clear pointing out of the generically distinct and su- 
pernatural character of the Christian revelation. There is, indeed, a 
sense in which God is ever revealing himself through conscience and 
nature and experience, and this great fact forms a good analogical basis 
for the higher revelation in God’s word. But there is danger in this 
mode of treatment, especially under the impulse of evolutionist theol- 
ogy, to level down Christianity to merely a more fully developed natur- 
alism. The distinction between natural religion and revealed religion 
may be so reduced as almost to disappear. While the discussion of the 
subject in this volume is not made very positively assertive in this di- 
rection, it shows that the wind of this influence was blowing over its 
arrangement. The argument given, however, is one of much force and 
value. It is fresh and interesting. Specially interesting are the points 
made of the Babylonian and Assyrian inscriptions, as pointing to pre- 
Mosaic written revelation. In the use, thought to be made of these by 
Moses, the author seems to follow substantially the conception of Le- 
normant in his Beginnings of History. 

A few statements are open to criticism. Among others, the use of 
the term ‘‘intuition’’ to designate the action of instinct, contrary to all 
fair usage, or just conception of instinct. So, too, the introductory re- 
marks about the old forms of Christian evidences are unnecessarily and 
unjustly depreciatory. This fresh view not only does not need such clear- 
ing of ground for place to stand, but can stand at all only if the old ev- 
idences are true. 

LEE AND SHEPARD, BOSTON. 
For Sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

Evolution and Christianity. Oran Answer to the Development of In- 
fidelity of Modern Times. By Benjamin F. Tefft, D. D., LL. D. 
Formerly President of Genesse College, New York ; Member of the 
New York Historical Society ; Member of the Society of Arts, etc., 
of Lond.; Author of ‘‘Hungary and Kossuth,’’ etc. With an Intro- 
ductory Letter by Bishop Simpson. pp. 484. 1885. 

The general idea on which Dr. Tefft has evidently undertaken the 
task of this book—and an idea unquestionably correct - is that other 
than practical workers in science may be thoroughly competent to judge 
of the soundness of metaphysical conclusions for which scientists often 
use the facts which their investigations bring to light. The work of 
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specialists whether in the department of science or religion is very apt 
to beget one-sidedness and lead into half-views of things. The genu- 
ine progress of truth and knowledge requires the sobering influence 
of broad comparison of theory with theory, in the light of facts of which 
the specialist often fails to take due note. And the pages of this vol. 
ume everywhere give evidence that the author is at home in the methods 
of philosophy and the given facts of Science involved in the hypothesis 
he discusses—well-posted in the history of opinions and the reasoning 
employed in its defense. The hypothesis of evolution which he com- 
bats is that which represents the universe of matter and mind as hav- 
ing existed potentially in some primordial world-stuff, which, by self- 
contained and inherent energy, has been unfolding itself, without out- 
side direction or help, through all the past changes into the present 
cosmos. It is the materialistic and atheistic evolutionism of Spencer, 
Huxley, Haeckel, and into which Darwinism has largely led its followers. 
The evolutionism of such writers as Lotze, McCosh and others, is not 
regarded as evolution in the true sense, inasmuch as it recognizes the 
creative action of God both at the beginning and in all the develop- 
ment. 

Dr. Tefft’s work is a distinct and emphatic polemic—only, however, 
as it has been inspired by an intense conviction of the error and deadli- 
ness of the scheme of thought he is meeting. In every part of the 
discussion we find a man thoroughly in earnest. And who will say that 
the interests involved do not justify such earnestness? The method of 
the volume views Evolution as a full antagonism to Christianity. As 
such it is on its trial before the Christian world. Its rejection is asked 
for, both because it is not truth and Christianity is. The author begins 
with the question, what is Evolution, and finds his answer from the 
writings of its authors, expositors and representative defenders. Then 
he asks and defines what Christianity is, and the grounds on which its 
truth is vindicated. The relations between the two systems are pointed 
out. The confessions of even leading evolutionary scientists, as well as 
the judgment of the best philosophy of the world, are arrayed to 
show the utter failure of the materialistic and atheistic scheme to ex- 
plain all the great phenomena of nature, such as the origin of life, of 
sensation, of self-consciousness, self-determination or free-will, moral 
law, and personality. In view of all the facts in the case, the author 
submits to the reader the decision between this unproved hypothesis, 
with its short-comings, irreligion and atheism, and Christianity, of 
whose divine truth Christendom itself is the proof, and of whose 
beneficent power all believers are conscious and all the world’s worthy 
progress is the living witness. 

The author writes with transparent clearness and much strength. 
His pen is pointed and sharp. Passages of finest quality abound in his 
pages. Some things are, indeed, open tocriticism. We do not like the 
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intensity of his picture of the humble origin and appearance of Christ 
and his apostles. He obtains an overdrawn contrast by putting their 
condition in comparison, not with the common condition in that day 
and land, but with our ideas as shaped in our own modern life. But it 
is not necessary to detail points from which we dissent. The general 
aim is most worthy, and a useful discussion has been given. Whatever 
may be the outcome or settlement of the scientific questions involved 
in the subject, there can be but one judgment rightly given as to the 
materialistic evolution here discussed. Its overthrow is called for, not 
less in the interest of a true scientific explanation of nature, than by all 
the high interests of moral and spiritual life; and this work of ir. 
Tefft’s will do good. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

The Religious Aspect of Philosophy. A Critique of the Bases of Con- 
duct and of Faith. By Josiah Royce, Ph. D., Instructor in Philoso- 
phy in Harvard College. pp. 484. 1885. 

For a metaphysical discussion, this is a bright, readable and racy vol- 
ume. The author is a young man, and his book is full of evidence of broad 
familiarity with the history of philosophy, of vivacious, independent 
thinking, and large self-consciousness. Though it deals with philosoph- 
ical questions, its end is not philosophy, but the ethical and religious 
problems on which it may give some light. The aim is to determine 
whether any basis can be found for ethics and religion. 

Dr. Royce’s standpoint, or the starting ground from which he moves, 
is that of absolute skepticism—skepticism in no qualified sense, but 
sweeping and thorough. This he claims to be the true method of the 
philosopher. ‘*Doubting everything is once for all a necessary element 
in the organism of philosophic reflection.”’ ‘As for doubt on religious 
questions, this is for a truth-seeker not only a privilege but a duty; and 
as we shall experience all through this study, doubt has a curious and 
very valuable place in philosophy.”’ 

In the spirit of thorough-going doubt of everything, our philosopher, 
therefore, enters on his search, first, for a moral ideal, and, secondly, 
for religious truth. His method in each case, is to show the absolute 
error, contradictoriness and nonsense of all that the past generations of 
philosophers have imagined to be truth—with wonderful ease and celer- 
ity reducing all things to chaos, as the necessary condition for his crea- 
tive work in a true moral and religious cosmos. Out of the contradic- 
tions of all ethical theories, he finds relative truth and an ethical ideal. 
We have a reai moral insight —every one being in possession of an ideal. 
**You cannot get away from that ideal save by repeating the very pro- 
cess that has brought you to it. Your moral insight is attained, and 
the foundation of your doctrine is no longer a particular aim that is ac- 
cepted by a mere caprice of one individual, but is the necessary aim that 
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arises in the mind of any one who actually realizes the warfare of the 
particular aims. It is the ideal of ideals. It is the absolute ideal that 
arises for you out of the consideration of the separate ideals. This 
ideal is relative only to the insight that comprehends the whole moral 
world.’? When this is applied to men as related to one another it yields 
arule of duty: ‘Act as a being would act who included thy will and 
thy neighbor’s will in the unity of one life, and who had therefore to 
suffer the consequences for the aims of both that will follow from the 
act of either.’’ Many ordinary philosophers will wonder in what re 
spect this ideal and rule are truer or more practicable than some ethical 
conceptions and laws they have heard from less advanced thinkers. 

With insight into ethical being partially attained, the author passes on 
to see whether philosophy can doanything for religion. In his search he 
goes through the wilderness of the philosophies and finds what he has 
looked for. Though he has tried to doubt everything, he finds that there 
can be error only if there is some truth, and finite fragmentary thought 
only if there is infinite thought. So he discovers the truth in the Unity 
of Infinite Thought, an Infinite Seer. This Infinite Thought is an Infi- 
nite Presence, All-Seeing, All-Judging. This Universal Infinite Thought 
is not to be understood as being God in the common sense. The author 
tells us that though in the discussion he has used the word God, no 
reader is obliged to suppose his idea is the ordinary one: ‘‘As my 
thought at any time, and however engaged, combines several fragmen- 
tary thoughts into the unity of one conscious moment, so we affirm does 
the Universal Thought combine the thoughts of all of us into an abso- 
lute unity of thought, together with all the objects and all the thoughts 
about these objects that are or have been, or will be, or can be, in the 
Universe. This Universal Thought is what we have ventured, for the 
sake of convenience, to call God.’? This Thought is not a Creator, or 
a Power, or a Cause. ‘God as a Power would be nothing, or finite. 
God as Thought can be and is all in all. And if this is philosophy, tra- 
ditional Theism can do what it wishes to do about the matter.”’ 

All this is dreary enough, and is instructive as the outcome of human 
knowledge to one who has turned his back on Christian Theism, re- 
jected a Creator and a heavenly Father, and is determined that absolute 
skepticism and poilosophical ‘‘postulates”’ shall yield him the only truth 
by which he will live. Yet we confess we have been instructed in read- 
ing this book, not alone from the constant evidence that no thinking man 
can get utterly away from the Infinite Presence and Thought of the in- 
telligent Creator of the world, but from the many pages of incisive and 
brilliant criticism of various philosophical and ethical theories. 


Paradise Found. The Cradle of the Human race at the North Pole. 
A Study of the Prehistoric World. By William F. Warren, S. T. D., 
LL. D., President of Boston University, etc. 

Whena man of scholarly attainments, after years of investigation, 
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confidently claims to have discovered new truth in any field of human 
thought or history, he deserves a calm and unprejudiced hearing, how- 
ever much his conclusions may contravene our customary beliefs. Such 
a hearing we have tried to give President Warren in his erudite attempt 
to fix the site of Paradise and the origin of the human race at the 
North Péle. Dr. Warren relies for the proof of his hypothesis mainly 
upon two classes of arguments, the scientific and the mythological. 
Under the first he claims that at the North Pole, largely because of the 
low temperature, there is much more daylight in the course of a year 
than anywhere else on the earth (pp. 60-70). Having made the cold do 
service in providing additional daylight, he has no more use for it, and 
a little further on he proves that the polar region was formerly much 
warmer than now and capable of supporting human life in comfort (pp. 
83-86). Though the long days and nights beyond the artic circle would 
seem adapted to beings constituted very differently from men of the 
present day, such a consideration is not allowed to weigh much in the 
writer’s mind against his theory. In the argument from mythology, 
testimony is cited from the myths and traditions of many nations to 
show that the north was the starting-point of the race, and that the 
heaven directly above the pole was the dwelling-place of the gods. 
Whatever favors the theory is assumed to have great weight, whatever 
contradicts it is lightly tossed aside. The unquestioned fact that the 
Hebrews in estimating direction stood with the face to the east, putting 
the south on the right hand and the north on the left, is overbalanced, 
with all its natural inferences, by supposing a different custom before the 
time of Abraham, when primitive races may have faced to the north 
instead of the east. The familiar and pervading belief that the north 
is the abode of evil and the south of guod spirits, the former being as- 
signed to the left and the latter to the right hand, is reversed with 
scarcely a sign of hesitation. Dr. Warren’s diagram of ‘*The World 
of Homer’”’ seems to us full of absurdities. If Homer conceived of the 
earth as a sphere, it is incredible that, beholding the sun in the south- 
ern heavens during half the year, he should think of the southern hemi- 
sphere as the sunless and starless Hades. Besides, if Homer really 
testifies to the north as the original Paradise, and if his testimony is 
worth anything there, it ought to be equally valid as to the existence 
of Hades in the south. Men may believe that Paradise has been de- 
stroyed, but they will not so easily accept the doctrine that Hades is 
not now where it was in the past. But to us the most surprising thing 
shown by the book is not the author’s own confidence in his work or 
his ability to cite from five hundred or more writers, passages and ex- 
pressions apparently confirmatory of different parts of his argument, 
but the approval, even though qualified, given by such scholars as Mr. 
Gladstone, Prof. Sayce, Prof. Whitney, Dr. Crosby and others to the 
theory advanced about the cosmogony of the ancients. Were it not 
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for this sober endorsement, it would be easy to believe that Dr. War- 
ren was trying to hoax the learned world. J. A. H. 


Edgar Allen Poe. By George E. Woodberry. pp. 340. 1885. 

Here we have another volume of the ‘‘American Men of Letters’’ 
series, edited by Charles Dudley Warner. Poe has long been an 
enigma in the literary world, and if Mr. Woodberry has not solved it 
he has at least given an impartial portrayal of the many-sided and con- 
flicting features that make the character of the man such a puzzle. 
Whatever may be said of his poetry or his intellectual genius, there is 
not much to be admired in his character. Visionary, vacillating, quar- 
relsome, mendacious, intemperate, conceited, with little or no strength 
of will, no settled moral or religious principles, no capacity for busi- 
ness, he is an example of almost utter helplessness. That he has not 
sunk into forgetfulness must be owing to an intellectual brilliancy which 
was peculiar in its wild, weird productions, with such adaptation of 
sound to sense, that they have attracted attention notwithstanding the 
unattractive character of the man. Much that has been in dispute Mr. 
Woodberry has brought out into the clear light of day, and we thus 
have a fair, impartial history of the strange and puzzling man Poe was, 


Lamps and Paths. By Theodore Munger. Author of ‘On the Thresh- 

old.”? pp. 231. 1885. 

At North Adams a Sunday in June, each year, is devoted toa special 
service for the children of the congregation. It is made a festival of — 
flowers, a day of light and joy. This volume is made up of discourses 
to the children and young people on these occasions. They are sub- 
stantial without being heavy, simple without being childish, full of 
sweet truth and good counsel, all put in form attractive to those for 
whom they are meant. Such books ought to supersede much of the 
story-book literature with which our Sunday-schools and homes are 
deluged. This is a second edition of this book, and the author has ad- 
ded a Pastoral Address made to a number of young persons received 
into Church, and a discourse on Home in its Relations to Character, 
full of excellent things. 

THE PILGER PUBLISHING HOUSE, READING, PA. 
Stories from Bible History, for Home and School. pp. 166. 

This little volume has been prepared by Rev. C. Elvin Houpt, of 
Lancaster, Pa., to familiarize the children with the facts of Bible History 
and the truths of Christianity. Beginning with the Creation it takes 
up the chief incidents found in both Old and New Testaments, bringing 
out their relations and their lessons. The stories are followed by 
questions for review, and by notes defining the harder words. The 
volume is full of illustrations, some of which are very good, some not. 
The plan of the work is excellent, and well suited to interest and in- 
struct the little ones. 
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FRANKE & SCHNEIDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Map of Egypt, the Sinaitic Peninsula and the Promised Land. Edited 
by Rev. Louis H. Schneider. Compiled and Delineated by Max 
Francke. 

This Map pleases us very much. It is of convenient size for the wall, 
prepared according to the latest and best results of exploration and 
survey, and with a technical execution unsurpassed by any similar map. 
It is exceedingly cheap—on good paper for 50 cents, on finest bond 
paper for 75 cents, and on linen with rollers for $1.25, postpaid. A 
Companion to the map, contains appropriate Historical and Descriptive 
Notes. 

LUTHERISCHER CONCORDIA-VERLAG, ST. LOUIS. 

Der Tod des Frommen und der Tod des Gottlosen. Eine Sammlung 
von geschichtlichen Begebenheiten aus alter und neuer Zeit. pp. 121. 

1884. 

In these pages Pastor H. C. W. Stechholtz gives a series of dying 
experiences and death-bed testimonies from a number of godly and un- 
godly persons. The first collection comprises such illustrious names 
as Ignatius, Mathesius, Polycarp, Conrad Weiser, Bernhard of Weimar, 
Frederick the Wise, Klopstock, Gustavus Adolphus, Gellert, Luther, 
Arndt, and many who unknown to earthly fame gave touching evidence 
that their names were enrolled in heaven. Part II. records the terrible 
forbodings and wailings of despair which have accompanied the dying 
scenes of ungodly men. The little volume is well written and ought 
to find its way into many German Christian homes. It will also prove 
helpful to pastors, furnishing them with thrilling and well-authenticated 
illustrations of the blessedness of the righteous in their death and of 
the awful terrors that overhang the wicked as they enter without hope 
into the dark valley. 


Gott Segne Dich. By August Crull, Professor in the Fort Wayne Col- 

lege. 1884. 

This is a careful collection of extracts of German poetry intended for 
albums, and alsoas ‘‘wish-verses’’ for New Years, birth days, weddings, 
and other important occasions. It contains also some few English 
selections. The collection is marked by a healthy Christian Spirit, and 
is devoid of all sentimental trash such as so often disfigures the pages of 
an autograph album. Print and binding are excellent. G. H. S. 


Concordanz Zum Kirchen-Gesangbuch fur ev-luth. Gemeinden Ungean- 
derter Augsburgischer Confession. pp. 294. 1885. 


The Primer. pp. 54: Like all the publications of this house, well 
gotten-up. 








